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The Initial Nutritional Interview; 
The Nutritionist-Patient Relationship; 
and Complications of Weight Reduction 
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The Psychology of 
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ANY LOGICAL therapeutic program in medicine de- 
pends on our knowledge of etiology and accurate 
diagnosis of disease. In the case of obesity, we are 
dealing with a syndrome rather than a single dis- 
ease entity. We have advanced beyond the stage of 
searching for a single cause for all cases. This syn- 
drome is the end stage of a number of possible con- 
tributing factors: emotional, genetic, hypothalamic, 
hormonal, or metabolic. Our diagnostic task is to be 
able to accurately define which factors are involved 
in a given case. Only the achievement of this diag- 
nostic goal will allow for selective and predictable 
therapeutic programs. 


Diagnostic Limitations 


We must face the hard fact that at the present 
time our diagnostic skills are still extremely limited. 
Our greatest advance has been made in experimental 
obesity in animals, but we must be cautious in ex- 
trapolating such findings to human obesity. How can 
we, for example, evaluate the genetic factor in our 
obese patients, other than by a cursory family his- 
tory of weight? Does a positive family history of 
obesity necessarily mean an inherited genotypic 
character, or could it imply an environmentally 
acquired habit trait arising around the family din- 
ing table? How can we detect faulty metabolism in 
a practical manner? Is the glucose tolerance test or 
the basal metabolic rate adequate? How are we to 
learn the functional state of the hypothalamic reg- 
ulatory centers? Stunkard, using Mayer’s gluco- 
static theory, has made an important start with hu- 
man subjects (1), but there is as yet no conclusive 
evidence that his findings reflect hypothalamic func- 
tion. In other words, precise clinical diagnosis is held 
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up by our need for further mathodeleate tools which 
are accurate and practical. 

The situation with respect to evaluating possible 
emotional factors in the obesity syndrome is at an 
entirely similar stage of development. For perhaps 
twenty years, the existence of pertinent emotional 
problems in certain obese patients has been well doc- 
umented by many psychiatrists. By and large, how- 
ever, these observations have been made on single 
patients or on selected cases referred for psychiatric 
attention. Such observations may be valid for the in- 
dividual case, but fail to adequately differentiate one 
patient from another, or to classify groups or types 
of obese patients with respect to emotional compo- 
nents. 


Developmental and Reactive Obesity 


A notable exception has been Bruch’s systematic 
observations on large numbers of unselected obese 
children. She has also seen a great many obese 
adults, although I assume many of them were also 
selectively referred for psychotherapy or psycho- 
analysis. From her vast experience in this field, 
Bruch now divides her cases into developmental and 
reactive types €2)= As I understand it, she believes 
the developmental type of obesity to be an intrinsic 
part of the whole process of accelerated growth and 
development. Existing emotional problems are either 
secondary to the obesity or independent of it. In the 
reactive group, overeating, inactivity, and the ensu- 
ing obesity are an expression of the person’s reac- 
tion to life stresses. 

Let me quote from The Importance of Over- 
weight (2) some of her statements concerning the 
reactive type: “Whether we like it or not, consider it 
attractive or ugly, think of it as healthy or as unde- 
sirable from the point of view of physical fitness, 
we must learn to recognize that for many people, 
overeating and being big is a balancing factor in 
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their adjustment to life. Ineffective as it is, it repre- 
sents the best form of adaptation that such people 
have been able to make.” And again, “Without the 
comfort of eating, life may become so threatening 
and lacking in any satisfaction that they are in 
danger of serious mental illness if reducing is en- 
forced. Obesity, although it is a faulty adjustment, 
serves as a protection against more severe illness; 
it represents an effort to stay well or be less sick.” 

share Bruch’s view that for some people, overeat- 
ing and overweight are important adaptive measures 
in life. This seems to be especially true for those 
people who are lonely, blue, feel disappointed or de- 
prived. Overeating is then a substitute satisfaction 
for other needs not forthcoming from family or 
friends. Through this techique, the obese person can 
give himself satisfaction which others derive from 
healthier interpersonal relationships. For such pur- 
poses, overeating satisfies other needs than nutri- 
tional. This is in accord with Webster’s definition 
that appetite is a desire for personal gratification 
of body or mind—without immediate reference to 
hunger or nutrition. 

The symptom of overeating is for some people a 
favored method of handling strong feelings. Certain 
obese patients eat when they feel blue, angry, sex- 
ually excited, apprehensive, or ashamed. It is as if 
eating protected them from feeling too much. Many 
obese are aware of this relation between overeating 
and their underlying feelings; others are not. In 
both instances, we can infer the protective value of 
this habitual method of reaction. 

imilarly, the body size in obesity may have im- 
portant symbolic value to the individual as a meas- 
ure of strength and security. Bruch has emphasized 
this as a protection against underlying feelings of 
weakness and inferiority. Suczek, using psychologic 
tests, confirms this idea that certain obese women 
have a great need to feel strong and powerful (3). 
The body size may be a symbolic insulation or de- 
fense against too strong emotions from within, or 
too many stresses from without. 

Such formulations may startle some professional 
people. They may not jibe with other professional 
knowledge concerning the correlation of obesity with 
diabetes mellitus, cardiovascular or gall bladder dis- 
eases, or with reduced life expectancy. They may 
offend our own esthetic views concerning body con- 
figuration and appearance, or even our moral views 
concerning the self-indulgence of overeating. We 
must, as professional people, overcome our personal 
biases and prejudices if we are to be therapeutically 
helpful. I agree with Bruch, when she writes in the 
concluding chapter of her book, The Importance 
of Overweight, (2): “There is nothing shameful 
about reacting to life stress along the line of one’s 
strongest biological endowment. As a matter of fact, 
in spite of the handicaps of obesity, to react with 
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overeating in the face of conflict and difficulties, 
is relatively harmless.” 


Therapeutic Limitations 


These formulations help us to understand a number 
of commonplace phenomena: that many obese pa- 
tients are refractory to any and all reducing meth- 
ods; th some patients get emotionally upset if 
they do reduce; that others, while reducing, turn to 
other adaptive devices and substitute satisfactions, 
including over-drinking, over-smoking, or habitua- 
tion to drugs. These formulations explain the ration- 
ale for the increasingly frequent statement that all 
obese people should not reduce. It helps to explain 
why a psychiatric approach has been no therapeutic 
panacea for obesity. 

Psychotherapy and psychoanalysis imply focus 
at the very emotional problems which this group of 
patients are trying to avoid by the defensive symp- 
tom of overeating. Such patients might well feel 
threatened by a psychiatric réferral. Further, those 
of us in psychiatry who have worked with the obese 
have learned how emotionally upset these patients 
can become in therapy. In my experience, this has 
been particularly in the direction of depression. 
Underlying feelings of loneliness, emptiness, and 
despair seem frequent; then again, some obese 
patients who have done well in psychotherapy and 
have improved various life adjustments, have not 
necessarily lost weight. Coexisting genetic or me- 
tabolic abnormalities may have been present. Cer- 
tainly a blanket recommendation for psychiatric 
treatment for obesity is not indicated. As a matter 
of fact, the only objective study with which I am 
/familiar, comparing the results of weight reduction 
‘by group psychotherapy with nutrition clinic in- 
struction, gives the edge to the nutritional ap- 
(proach (4). 


Classifications of Emotional Factors 


What is needed diagnostically is a method of iden- 
tifying individual patients within the obese syn- 
drome who have pertinent emotional factors and a 
clearer definition of the nature of these emotional 
problems and their prognosis.)This was my aim in 
my 1951 study of eighteen obese patients, all of 
whom had accepted a psychiatric referral (5). At 
that time, I suggested the following classification: 
Group 1, overeating as a response to non-specific 
emotional tensions; Group 2, overeating as a substi- 
tute gratification in intolerable life situations; 
Group 3, overeating as a symptom of an underlying 
emotional illness, especially depressions and hys- 
teria; Group 4, overeating as an addiction to food. 
I am currently trying to define more precisely my 
own criteria for placing patients in one or another 
of these categories. I am doing this study with un- 
selected and unreferred obese patients. 
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Darling and Summerskill classified their cases 
into the emotionally stable and the emotionally un- 
stable (6). Young and her co-workers used the same 
classification (7,8), but these authors, too, ex- 
pressed the need for clearer definition of the criteria 
of emotionally stable or unstable. 


New Methodologies 


The favored techniques for evaluating the psycho- 
logic component has been the diagnostic psychiatric 
interview and data acquired from the treatment of 
obese patients in psychotherapy and psychoanalysis. 
There is general recognition that briefer and mor 
objective diagnostic instruments would be helpful i} 
they could be adapted or devised for this specific 
purpose. Young put it succinctly when she wrote 
(8): “The development and use of a satisfactory 
pencil-and-paper test, to be administered by the ap- 
propriate professional personnel, would be a tremen- 
dous contribution.” I am confident that in the next 
decade many such methods will be tried. In so doing, 
however, we must be sure not to sacrifice validity in 
our search for economy of time and simplification, 
In psychiatric practice, we have not discovered valid 
test methods which can replace the psychiatric inter+ 
view. In any event, the trend is definite; the search 
is on. 

Darling and Summerskill found the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory and the Psychosomatic Inventory to 
be helpful instruments in separating the emotionally 
stable from the unstable (6). If this finding in seven- 
teen obese women is validated by other workers with 
a larger series of patients, a good beginning will have 
been made in the direction of classification. Suczek 
is using a battery of psychologic tests; including the 
Minnesota Multiphasic, an Interpersonal Check List, 
and the Thematic Apperception Test (9). With Har- 
way, a clinical psychologist in our own psychiatric 
department in Rochester, I am trying out a Sentence 
Completion Test which we devised. I have also been 
studying dreams concerned with food and eating to 
see if further light can be shed on the appetites of 
man (10). I méntion such studies to indicate that 
new methodologies are constantly being explored. 

Precise evaluation of the emotional factors are of 
more than theoretical importance. There are indica- 
tions that in unselected obese patients, good emo- 
tional stability correlates with successful weight 
reduction and conversely, that clear-cut emotional 
problems suggest a poorer response to weight reduc- 
tion. ‘This was true in Darling’s and Summerskill’s 
study (6) of seventeen patients, as well as the experi- 
ence of Young and her co-workers with 168 patients 
in the experimental community nutrition clinic (7, 
8). Such studies are in the direction of prediction of 
response to weight reduction. Ultimately, we hope 
to be able to decide at the time of diagnosis which 
patients should be able to reduce, which ones should 
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not attempt to lose weight, and which ones should be 
referred to psychiatrists. 

flo sum up my remarks thus far: in a given case 
of the obesity syndrome, there may be multiple fac- 
tors of pathologic function, including the emotional. 
Our diagnostic goal is to be able to differentiate and 
define these with precision. In the parameter of emo- 
tional factors, we are approaching more accurate 
definition and classification which should allow us to 
recommend a logical therapeutic program and pre- 
dict the results. Until then, we must continue to help 
the obese as best we can on an empirical basis. There 
is much we can do by applying certain psychologic 
as well as proven nutritional principles, and it is to 
these psychologic principles that I wish to address 
the balance of my remarks. 


Initial Nutritional Interview 


The initial nutritional interview is of thej greatest 
importance, for it simultaneously affords diagnostic 
data, initiates the on-going professional relation- 
ship, and commences the therapeutic program. For 
these several purposes, adequate time, quiet, and pri- 
vacy are essential. I suppose the first order of busi- 
ness is to find out exactly what brings the patient to 
your office. Does he himself want to lose weight, or is 
he coming to satisfy the referring physician or a dis- 
satisfied spouse? What are his own motives toward 
weight reduction? Is he afraid of diabetes or heart 
disease? Does he have the illusion that if he loses a 
few pounds he will be rewarded with charm and 
success ? 

~Bruth has taught us to be wary of the obese per- 
son with markedly unrealistic attitudes toward 
weight loss (1). The more unrealistic the attitude, 
the more likely it is that serious emotional problems 
will emerge in the course of weight reduction. Help 
such people modify their expectations from treat- 
ment to more modest goals. 

At this point, too, you must be alert to your own 
expectations of the patient and your own attitude 
toward his obesity. If you can accept the proposition 
that every patient who comes to your office cannot 
or should not reduce, it will prevent you from urging 
your own attitudes and goals on to the patient. 

JI am sure I need not remind dietitians that it is 
contraindicated to threaten an obese patient with 
dire consequences if he does not reduce. Rather, 
clarify with your patient what his wishes are and 
what he can realistically expect from a weight-re- 
ducing program. 

_JA detailed weight history should include attention 
to weight loss or gain in relation to life events and 
emotional reactions. Is the patient aware of any con- 
nection between his eating pattern and his feelings 
and moods? The data concerning eating habits 
should reflect the individual’s emotional attitude 
toward specific foods, and if possible, their origins 
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which may have pertinent familial, religious, or 
other cultural components. In my experience, the 
obese patient is not discriminating in his food pref- 
erences, and food faddism is unusual. Certainly any 
specific preferences which the patient voices should, 
if practical, be respected in planning his diet. The 
patient’s past experience with weight reduction com- 
prises extremely valuable data. Were untoward emo- 
tional reactions in evidence? Did the patient turn 
to alcohol, to other drugs, or to over-smoking ? 

Interest yourself in the patient as a person. Give 
him the opportunity to talk about his job, his family, 
his interests and experience beyond the dining table. 
This implies being a good listener, as well as obtain- 
ing necessary nutritional information. It does not 
mean to probe inquisitively into the personal lives 
of your patients or offer unasked-for advice concern- 
ing life adjustments with which you are not trained 
to deal. Too active an intervention can be upsetting 
to the patient. There is a necessary middle course in 
which you are attentive and interested in the daily 
affairs of which your patient may wish to speak. 
You will find the time involved to be a good invest- 
ment for accurate diagnosis and effective therapy. 

Such comprehensive data will give you a picture 
of the patient as an individual and the relationship 
of his life experience to his nutritional problem. 
Geupled with other medical and laboratory data, it 
should enable you to decide whether the patient has 
a developmental or reactive type of obesity, whether 
he is reasonably emotionally stable or otherwise, and 
what your expectations for weight loss can be. You 
may decide that one patient has inadequate or inap- 
propriate motivation of his own for treatment. An- 
other you may feel is so addicted to overeating that 
his present adaptation should not be tampered with. 
A third you may refer for psychiatric consultation, 
thinking that obvious emotional problems should be 
worked with first, before weight reduction is at- 
tempted. Where the clinical setting permits, discuss 
your findings with other members of the clinic team: 
the referring physician, the internist, and the psy- 
chiatrist, before accepting the patient for weight 
reduction. 

Gear yourself to be able to say “no” if a weight- 
reducing program seems inadvisable. You will be do- 
ing your patient a kindness to help him live more 
comfortably in his obese state. With other patients, 
you will work out a suitable diet, appropriate exer- 
cise, and appointments for return visits. Schedule 
a second diagnostic interview if your time is lim- 
ited, or if you are uncertain of your diagnostic im- 
pressions or the best disposition. Often a new pa- 
tient will feel more comfortable and talk more 
frankly at a second meeting. A mutually comfortable 
working relationship is of key importance in em- 
barking on a weight-reducing program. Time and 
thought must be devoted to this therapeutic tool. 
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Nutritionist-Patient Relationship 


Khe nutritionist-patient relationship is of the ut- 
most importance in successful weight reduction. The 
therapeutic potential of this relationship needs to be 
emphasized because we have previously been preoc- 
cupied with impersonal food values, the printed diet, 
and scales. What are the ingredients of this rela- 
tionship? 

“A sincere, encouraging professional person ex- 
hibits consistent interest in a patient who may have 
been gratifying himself by overeating in response 
to the pressures of daily living, or to feelings of 
loneliness, inadequacy, or frustration. These quali- 
ties of relationship are conveyed by the nutritionist’s 
manner, interest, and time devoted to the patient, 
more than by verbal statements. It means being a 
good listener, as well as imparting necessary nutri- 
tional information. 

Naturally you are nutritionists and it would be a 
mistake to attempt to play the role of the psychia- 
trist. I am simply making explicit that when you 
listen to, and plan constructively with, a patient 
about his diet and weight, the patient gains a sense 
of being understood and accepted in a non-judgment- 
al manner. To the deprived, lonely, or upset obese 
patient, your “emotional input”—as Brosin termed 
it (12)—it is highly therapeutic and will allow the 
patient to reduce the self-gratification of overeating. 
J regard this therapeutic relationship as the essen- 
tial vehicle which allows the nutritional prescrip- 
tion to become effective. 

It should be remarked that the benefits from such 
a therapeutic relationship need not be restricted 
to a single nutritionist. In a setting where there are 
multiple therapists, either several dietitians, or doc- 
tors, nurses, and nutritionists, the patient may get 
support, encouragement, and incentive from many 
contacts. We know, psychologically, that some pa- 
tients identify themselves as a patient of a par- 
ticular clinic or hospital out-patient department, 
rather than of a specific therapist. They also get 
much from their relationship to other patients with 
similar problems, especially in the social milieu of 
the crowded clinic waiting room. The support from 
such a group identification has been one of the bases 
for the group therapy approach which has much to 
recommend it. However, if several professional peo- 
ple have contact with the patient, each of their 
responsibilities should be pretty well defined with 
the patient in advance, rather than left to chance. 

*I must caution you specifically not to abruptly dis- 
continue with an obese patient without first discuss- 
ing your absence with him and, if possible, arrang- 
ing a substitute therapist. There is evidence that 
many obese are particularly vulnerable to feelings of 
rejection, desertion, and consequent depression. Con- 
sistency in the relationship is important to these 
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patients. This can be achieved by structuring regu- 
lar appointments. The frequency of visits and their 
individual duration can be flexibly re-arranged to 
suit the wishes of the patient and your own con- 
venience. 

I feel the rate of weight loss should be leisurely. 
It needs to be tempered with the strengthening of 
the therapeutic relationship. This gives the patient 
time to re-adapt himself at a new emotional equili- 
brium as well as at a new nutritional and weight 
level. The rate of weight'loss, or rather the degree 
of caloric restriction, I believe, should also be flex- 
ibly handled, The diet should be liberalized when and 
if emotional reactions appear. It is predictable that 
in those patients who have been overeating as a de- 
fense against strong feelings, more emotional reac- 
tions will appear as weight loss progresses. Feelings 
of tension, irritability, or sadness may develop. 
Within limits, this is a sign of effective progress. 

Babcock’s article, “Problems in Sustaining the 
Nutritional Care of Patients” (13), explains how the 
patient’s anxieties can be used therapeutically as a 
motivating force. With your continued help, the pa- 
tient becomes “anxious to get well.” However, the 
nutritionist, too, needs to be comfortable doing this 
kind of work. Nutritionists surely vary in their indi- 
vidual skill and self-confidence in such clinical ther- 
apeutic jobs, as they naturally vary in other skills. 
The protection against a patient’s untoward emo- 
tional reactions lies in the strength of the continuing 
relationship coupled with a modest pace of weight 
reduction. 

Donjt allow your own or your patient’s initial en- 
thusiasm to get out of bounds. Anticipate with your 
patient, moments of emotional turmoil and periods 
of no weight loss or even gain. This will protect the 
patient from disappointment and yourself from 
frustration. Our own frustrations we are all too 
inclined to blame on the patient as his “lack of 
cooperation.” On occasion, some of your patient’s 
feelings of irritation, discouragement, or excessive 
demands may be directed toward you. These are 
phases to be expected and should be met with a kind, 
patient, and consistent attitude. Try to remain rea- 
sonably objective to what is going on without too 
much emotional involvement of your own. 

P believe the therapeutic relationship should be 
maintained over a considerable period of time, even 
though the frequency of visits may be greatly re- 
duced. Follow-up appointments should be arranged, 
even if optimalsweight has been achieved. This will 
improve your long-term results. For certain patients, 
just the knowledge that they are free to call for 
future appointments may be important in prevent- 
ing relapses. 


Emotional Complications of Reducing 


Be alert to the complications of weight reduction. 
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The most important of these, in my opinion, is-emo- 
tional depression of a significant degree. This has 
recently been emphasized by Stunkard, who reported 
nine instances of depression among twenty-five obese 
women on weight reducing programs (14). I hasten 
to reassure you, however, that all these women 
have been selectively referred to psychiatrists in 
a Special Study Clinic of the New York Hospital, 
which implies that serious emotional problems were 
known or suspected. But do be alert to the depres- 
sive symptoms of apathy, weakness, excessive fa- 
tigue, sleeplessness, falling off of appetite, crying 
spells, or self-destructive thoughts. If such depres- 
sive reactions appear, arrange for psychiatric con- 
sultation. Be alert to an increase in alcoholic intake 
as the food consumption is restricted. Watch for in- 
creasing reliance on drugs, either anorexogenic sub- 
stances, sedatives, or tranquilizers. J personally 
believe the drug approach to weight reduction has 
more potential complications than benefits. A—low- 
calorie diet, an increase in physical exercise, and-a 
sustaining relationship with the nutritionist is much 
safer. 

I feel the same way about the newly devised sur- 
gical approach of connecting the proximal jejunum 
to the terminal ileum in an effort to reduce nutri- 
tional absorption. I am told that the surgery is rela- 
tively simple, but physiologic and psychologic com- 
plications can theoretically be quite serious. Such a 
new surgical approach needs careful evaluation by 
multi-disciplinary clinical efforts. 


Therapeutic Test 


A therapeutic test at weight reduction is often of 
prognostic value when exact diagnosis and predic- 
tion is not yet possible. Despite adequate nutritional 
information and an optimal therapeutic relationship, 
certain patients will not lose weight. A few put on 
more pounds. Such a therapeutic reaction over a few 
weeks’ trial period is itself a valuable prognostic 
sign. It implies that the person’s need to maintain 
his obese adjustment is more important than the 
therapist’s goals. Bruch has referred to this as the 
patient’s “preferred weight” (15). Such a therapeu- 
tic reaction should be respected and the reducing 
program discontinued without the therapist being 
surprised, disappointed, or punitive in her relation 
to the patient. It may be possible for the patient to 
return again at a later time, and in different life 
circumstances, the same program may be successful. 
By all means, avoid urging on or threatening such 
a resistant patient. Such patients act according to 
Oscar Wilde’s dictum that “Moderation is a fatal 
thing; nothing succeeds like excess.” 


Summary 


I have tried to bring the emotional factors in human 
obesity into proper perspective with other nutri- 
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Pantothenic Acid Deficiency and Vitamin B,- 


At the annual meeting of the American Chemical Society in New York in Sep- 
tember, a study on the relationship between pantothenic acid deficiency and vita- 
min B,. was reported by Jeng M. Hsu, Kunio Okuda, Ernestine B. McCollum, and 
Bacon F. Chow of the School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. 

One group of weaning or adult rats was kept on a pantothenic acid-deficient 
diet for three to eight weeks and another group was given calcium-pantothenate 
intraperitoneally. Following development of pantothenic acid deficiency in the 
first group, the vitamin B,. content of the liver and plasma of both groups was 
determined. Dietary deprivation of pantothenic acid in the first group resulted in a 
significant increase (approximately threefold) in the B,. content of the rat livers 
but not the plasma. Furthermore, subsequent administration of calcium-panto- 
thenate to the pantothenic acid-deficient rats reduced the level of hepatic B,. 
significantly. 

The absorption of orally administered and the retention of injected B,. (CO”) 
were also studied. The former was not affected by a deficiency of pantothenic acid. 
However, the livers of the deficient rats given the tagged B,. contained a larger 
amount of radioactivity on a wet basis than those of the controls. The mean values 
of tagged B,. in liver of the orally fed and injected rats were 5.88+0.61 and 3.85+- 
0.16, 3.03+-0.25, and 2.30+0.19 mcg. per gram in deficient and treated groups re- 
spectively. 

That B,. exerts a sparing action on the requirement of pantothenic acid is sug- 
gested by reduction of the mortality of deficient animals. Weanling rats were fed 
a pantothenic acid-deficient diet and received periodically a suboptimum amount 
of calcium-pantothenate and 1 mcg. B,.. Five per cent of them died after eight 
weeks. However, no deaths occurred in another group of rats given the same 
amount of calcium-pantothenate but 100 mcg. By». 
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IT IS A DIFFICULT ASSIGN MENT, TO CONVEY AN AT- 

TITUDE. I DO NOT THINK IT CAN BE DONE BY DE- 

SCRIBING FACT, OR BY ARRANGING FACTS INTO 

NARRATIVE PATTERNS. I DO NOT THINK EITHER 

THAT IT CAN BE DONE BY ABSTRACT INQUIRY INTO 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. OR BY A REVIEW 
OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE (1). 


IN THE past century, the progress made by medical 
science toward an understanding of the problem of 
obesity is a matter of written record. The physiol- 
ogist, the biochemist, the nutritionist, the endccrin- 
ologist, the sociologist, and the psychiatrist, to men- 
tion but a few, have all contributed in some way to 
our changing attitudes toward obesity. The facts 
from their various branches of science have been 
well publicized. The impact of these facts has altered 
the whole outlook on the problem of obesity. Basical- 
ly, we are able to recognize the etiology of the dis- 
order and assign to it a definite basis; we can clas- 
sify types of obesity depending on the area in which 
the adipose tissue is deposited; we have accepted 
the law of conservation of energy and have lifted the 
problem out of the realm of conjecture and happen- 
stance. We accept these facts as a natural course 
of the progress of medical science. 

These objective facts have so conditioned our 
professional thinking on the subject of obesity that 
it is with effort that we stop to examine the subtler 
change that these discoveries have effected in our 
everyday attitude toward obesity. The truly revolu- 
tionary aspect of the whole affair is not that we have 
learned so much about obesity, the objective fact; 
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Award was made at the Annual Banquet of the Associa- 
tion on October 24, 1957, by Edna Mae McIntosh, Nutri- 
tionist, Gerber Products Company (see JOURNAL, page 
1283, December 1957). 


the most incredible change has been in the way we 
have come to view obesity subjectively. Hardly a 
man is yet alive, it seems, who can remember when 
obesity was not one of the main preoccupations of 
medical science; hardly a soul actually recognizes 
that, like the poor, the fat we have had with us al- 
ways. But, practically everyone will agree that obe- 
sity is “the number one health problem today” 
(2) and that willy-nilly, the fat person must undergo 
therapy of some kind. “Imprisoned in every fat man, 
a thin one is wildly signalling to be let out” (3); 
and, though—as Omar (4) claimed—fat people may 
die happy, they nevertheless die sooner than their 
lean brothers. Herein lies the fundamental difference 
that distinguishes our modern attitude toward obe- 
sity from that of former years—the essence of the 
modern concept of obesity. 


Terminology of Obesity 

I know of no clearer way to demonstrate this change 
than to examine the terms with which we describe 
a person who is obese. Consider the word “embon- 
point,” an adjective that was in common use in the 
past centuries to describe plumpness of person. It is 
derived from the French en bon point, meaning “in 
good condition.”” We may assume from this that at 
one point in history, to be plump meant to be in good 
condition. It is no wonder that the word is rarely 
heard today; to be plump is no longer a sign of a 
good condition. Quite the contrary—plumpness is 
but the first step on the road to obesity. 

How often today do we describe a fat person as 
“corpulent, ” “portly,” ? or “stout”? The modern 
choice of words, “obese” or “overweight,” point 
straight into the heart of our changed attitude. 

In earlier times, to describe a man as “corpulent” 
particularized only his bodily size; it carried with 
it no opprobrium. Instead, the corpulent figure sug- 
gested somehow a successful position in the com- 


- *porTLY—from [port—demeanor]: dignified in ap- 
pearance; stately; imposing; now especially on account 
of bulk (5). 
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munity. The man who had easy access to food—the 
host in the local inn, the butcher, or the baker—was 
often portrayed as a man of such size. Perhaps there 
was even a note of envy implied: “Here is a man 
who is wealthy enough, or lucky enough, to have 
acquired for himself an overabundance of the good 
things in life, namely food; a man who does not 
need to work so hard that all of his food energy is 
dissipated in laborious activity.” More than a ves- 
tige of this attitude remains in our modern-day 
caricatures of the capitalist. What cartoonist ever 
portrayed anything but a “fat” capitalist? 

A “portly” man was one whose distinguishing at- 
tribute was not fat, but a dignified and imposing or 
stately appearance (5). So, Falstaff describes (6) 
himself: “A goodly portly man, i’faith, and cor- 
pulent; of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most 
noble carriage .. .”” “Portly” was no belittling ad- 
jective nor insulting description. It was possible 
once to seem impressive because of bodily bulk. 

Not so long ago to be called a “‘stout” fellow was 
highly complimentary, implying a stalwart, brave 
character: 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other ... (7) 


All history resolves itself very easily into the 
biography of a few stout and earnest per- 
sons (8). 

Today, the word ‘“‘stout”’ is used to describe a cer- 
tain range of sizes in women’s apparel. But even 
when the word “stout” is combined with a high- 
significance word such as “stylish,” it still cannot 
redeem itself from an unfortunate implication. It is 
very difficult today to be stout and at the same time 
stylish. Undoubtedly, awareness of the contradic- 
tions in these terms has caused the fashion world to 
adopt such euphemisms as “half-sizes for the more 
mature figure” to escape any unpleasant connota- 
tions. 

The contrast between the usage of the words, 
“corpulent,” “portly,” and “stout,” to describe a fat 
person and our modern usage of the word ‘“‘obese’’'— 
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“Lane Bryant which sells clothes for large women 
asked Dichter [Director of the Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research] to find out whether such women 
objected to the word ‘stout’ in its catalogue. Dichter 
reported that the word was indeed ‘a negative moti- 
vator’ and also came up with the solemn discovery that 
‘women want to be regarded as what they are, namely 
women who want to be as attractive as possible and 
accepted on their own believable terms.’ He advised 
Lane Bryant to be realistic about picturing women in 
its catalogue, making them attractive but not impos- 
sibly slender” (9). 

‘The word “obesity,” appeared as early as 1728 in 
Alexander Pope’s Dunciad (10): “He might truly be 
called a martyr to obesity,” but, the word was rarely 
used before the nineteenth century. 
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is quite significant. To be obese, in the literal sense 
of the word, means “that which has eaten itself fat.” 
There is not the slightest suggestion of success or 
strength or bravery in that word. Furthermore, does 
not our other word, “overweight,” imply that there 
are established standards or norms for weight at a 
given height, and that the fat person does not con- 
form to this normal pattern? There is, in other 
words, something awry. Any feelings of envy or ad- 
miration at his having obtained an overabundance 
of good living have been replaced by attitudes of 
shame, scorn, or pity. 


Greek and Roman Views of Obesity 


We could see this very clearly if someone would 
make a comprehensive study of how the fat man was 
looked upon in ancient times, in the medieval period, 
during the Renaissance, and in the periods imme- 
diately preceding ours. A survey of the literature 
—both medical and lay—and an examination of the 
evidences inherent in statuary, painting, and modes 
of dress of different eras would reveal tangible 
proofs that our century has evolved a new and unique 
view of the obese person. 

It is true that if we search hard enough in the 
literature of any of these earlier periods, we can 
find a few writers or physicians who early recog- 
nized the danger inherent in overweight. Hippo- 
crates, the father of medicine, said (11): “Persons 
who are naturally very stout are more liable to sud- 
den death than are thin persons.” 

The ancient philosophers often counselled modera- 
tion in all things and, presumably, they included 
eating and drinking. In the Nichomachean Ethics, 
Aristotle comments (12): 


Now in the natural appetites few go wrong 
and only in one direction that of excess; for 
to eat or drink whatever offers itself till one 
is surfeited is to exceed the natural amount 
since natural appetite is the replenishment of 
one’s deficiency. Hence these people are called 
belly gods, thus implying that they fill their 
belly beyond what is right. It is people of 
entirely slavish character that become like this. 


That “belly gods” were more numerous than the fru- 
gal-living and high-thinking philosophers is amply 
attested to by the numerous and detailed descrip- 
tions of banqueting, feasting, eating, and drinking 
that are found in the writings of the Greek drama- 
tists, poets, and historians (13). 

If we examine the works of Suetonius (14) and 
that oft-quoted Petronius Arbiter (15), we find 
that gourmandizing, gluttony, and intemperance 
reached a height never seen before or equalled 
since. Except for certain philosophic thinkers, most 
of the authors either envied the wealth that made 
such gourmandizing possible or complained that 
such displays were in extremely poor taste and re- 
served only for the nouveau riche. Of course, with 
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the built-in reduction method practiced by the Ro- 
man at these feasts, perhaps it was not necessary 
for them to punish themselves further by reducing 
the intake. Besides, what was wrong in being fat? 
Indeed, if one can trust Shakespeare’s interpreta- 
tion, it paid not to be thin if one wanted to stay in 
the favor of the powerful ones (16): 

Let me have men about me that are fat 

Sleek headed men and such as sleep o’nights 


Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look 
He thinks too much: Such men are dangerous. 


Medieval Times 


At its rise to power, the Catholic church forbade 
gluttony and thus interdicted obesity. Whether it 
was forbidden from a health point of view or to 
shame the decadence of the Romans and to encour- 
age religiosity is debatable. St. Augustine, although 
he does not specifically mention obesity, suggests 
that the question of ‘what is enough” was age-old 
in his time (17): 

This hast Thou taught me, that I should set 

myself to take food as physic. But while I am 

passing from the discomfort of emptiness to 

the content of replenishing, in the very passage 

the snare of concupiscence besets me. For that 

passing, is pleasure, nor is there any other way 

to pass thither, whither we needs must pass. 

And health being the cause of eating and 

drinking, there joineth itself as an attendant 

a dangerous pleasure, which mostly endeavours 

to go before it, so that I may for her sake 

do what I say I do, or wish to do, for health’s 

sake. Nor have each the same measure; for 

what is enough for health, is too little for 

pleasure.’ 

However much the sainted Augustine and the 
other early church fathers worried about gluttony, 
we know that such asceticism did not last. Life was 
austere at best in the Middle Ages. Few grow fat 
during a famine, and no such luxury as the Romans 
knew at table was then possible. Still, we can find 
adequate evidence in the paintings and statuary left 
for us from this period, assuming that they were 
representations of the ideal human form, to show 
that an added bit of girth gave no cause for worry. 
The monks, the barons, and the lords were normally 
pictured as fat; this was their happy prerogative. 
The “jolly fat monk” who appears in the literature 
shows us clearly that whatever darkness fell over 
Europe, the fires in the kitchens of the monasteries 
continued burning brightly and the strictures 
against gluttony were honored more often in the 
breach than in observance (18): 

°This passage should be of particular interest to 
those who deal professionally with weight-reducing 
problems. This is but one example of an attitude that 
has persisted through the years. The ability to resist 
overeating becomes a question of moral fiber. When we, 
as therapists, insist that the obese patient overeats, do 
we then add to his sense of guilt and question his moral 
integrity? 


It [gastronomy] more than most had survived 
the leaness of the past, mainly in order to keep 
monks fat; although strictures of their reli- 
gion had imposed a thousand rules of fasting, 
for the good of their bodies if not their souls 
they had managed to evade them. Some of the 
greatest theological minds, it is safe to say, 
had leant themselves to studying the most art- 
ful ways of making red beef look like harmless 
turbots or salmon on the countless “meager” 
days, and the ingenious deceptions of the 
refectories did nothing to dull medieval brains. 


The Renaissance 


The Renaissance was remarkable not only for its 
scholars and artists, merchants and princes, but for 
its superb chefs and for the renewed interest in 
gastronomical affairs, heightened by the influx of 
new foods from freshly discovered lands. We have 
only to examine the magnificent paintings and sculp- 
ture of the period to see that here was no society in 
pursuit of the slim, trim look of our century. The 
well-padded female forms of Botticelli, Da Vinci, 
Titian, and Raphael speak for themselves. The roly- 
poly, fat, chubby-cheeked children depicted suggest 
that “a fat baby was a healthy, beautiful child.” 
Pieter Brueghel’s painting, A Country Wedding, 
gives an excellent example of the rotund citizen of 
the age. 

The diaries of Pepys in the sevententh century 
portray the heights to which gourmandizing 
reached (18): 


At the end of that year (1661) he gave a 
party at the Mitre “whither I had invited all 
my old acquaintances of the Exchequer to a 
good chine of beef, which with three barrels 
of oysters and three pullets and plenty of wine 
and mirth was our dinner and there was about 
twelve of us.” 


and 


At noon he returned to meet his six guests: 
“T had for them, after oysters, as first course, 
a hash of rabbits, a lamb, and a rare chine of 
beef. Next a great dish of roasted fowl, cost 
me 30 s., and a tart; and then fruit and 
cheese.” 


Imagine the following amounts of food to serve 
fourteen people: 


A dish of marrow bones; a leg of mutton; 
a loin of veal; a dish of fowl, three pullets and 
two dozen larks all in a dish; a great tart, 
a neat’s tongue, a dish of anchovies; a dish 
of prawns and cheese. 
This civilization was not hagridden by the specter 
of too much fat in the diet!" 


*The appearance in 1507 of a pamphlet, “La Con- 
demnation du Banquet” by Nicole de la Chesnaye, 
physician to Louis XII, suggests, however, that the 
dangers attendant on overeating were not completely 
overlooked. The piece points out the diseases that are 
the natural sequence of excess—apoplexy, paralysis, 
epilepsy, pleurisy, colic, quinsy, dropsy, jaundice, gravel, 
and gout (19). 
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The Eighteenth Century 


Nor did men seem inclined to change their eating 
habits in the century following. Let us look at some 
interesting weight figures which clearly show the 
“ample proportions which the food of those days 
produced” (20): 
In the premises of Messers. Berry Bros. and 
Rudd, the wine merchant of St. James Street 
are some fascinating records of the weights 
of their customers [dating] from 1760 to the 
present day. . . I have chosen some of the 
weights at random. . . In 1787 the Earl of 
Salisbury weighed 15 stone, 9 pounds (taking 
the stone at fourteen pounds this would mean 
about 219 pounds); by 1798 the scales re- 
corded an increase to 19 stone, 4 pounds (or 
about 270 pounds). Lord Guildford was an- 
other who presumably neglected to diet: for 
in 1801 he weighed a mere 14 stone (196 
pounds); by 1811 he had increased to 18 
stone (252 pounds). 
In Geikie-Cobb’s own words (20), “The possession 
of a bulging paunch was not regarded as exceptional 
or as a matter of shame in the halcyon days of the 
eighteenth century.” 

Even so cursory a survey as this shows that 
neither the Periclean citizen of fifth century Athens, 
the Augustan noble of Rome, the rotund monk in 
his cell, the Renaissance princeling, or the eight- 
eenth-century dandy ever took quite the same view 
of overeating (and its consequent overweight) that 
the twentieth century does. 


Beginning of Modern Thought 
One of the first indications of a growing concern 
about obesity was the publication of Thomas Bed- 
does Observations on the Nature and Cure of Cal- 
culus in 1793 (21). Although not strictly concerned 
with obesity, this treatise advanced a theory to ac- 
count for it from a physiologic point of view. Dr. 
William Wadd (22) first aired his Comments on Cor- 
pulence in 1827. Slowly, but steadily, interest in adi- 
posity was attracting the attention of medical and 
scientific workers. 

Banting’s opening sentence (23) launches the be- 
ginning of the modern attitude toward obesity: 

Of all the parasites that affect humanity I 

do not know of nor can I imagine any more 

distressing than that of obesity, and having 

just emerged from a very long probation in 

this affliction I am desirous of circulating my 

humble knowledge and experience for the ben- 

efit of my fellow man, with an earnest hope 

that it may lead to the same comfort and 

happiness I now feel under the extraordinary 

change—which might be termed miraculous 

had it not been accomplished by the most 

simple common sense means. 
Note especially the choice of words: obesity defined 
as a “parasite,” and fatness termed an “affliction,” 
reduction praised as bringing “comfort and happi- 
ness.” The first of an interminable number of reduc- 
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tion-success testimonials makes its bow to the read- 
ing public. 

From 1863, medical research progressed from 
that era of “guessing what was going on inside a 
house [body] by observing what went in at the door 
and went out through the chimney” (21). Each ad- 
vance in knowledge appeared to lend scientific proof 
to what Banting had proved empirically—namely, 
that a restricted food intake would result in a weight 
loss. No longer was the question: “should an obese 
person reduce?” but rather: ‘by what method 
should he reduce?” 


Early Reducing Regimens 

In the years following the publications of Banting’s 
diet, restricted dietary regimens utilized all possible 
variations in the proportions of the three major food 
stuffs (24-26). The dissenters still avowed that an 
unrestricted diet was not the cause of obesity; but 
often attributed it to the “want of exercise and the 
consumption of alcohol” (27). Many felt that there 
might even be something actually harmful in the 
practice of Bantingism (28). Others advised the 
use of balneotherapy and mineral waters for remov- 
ing excess weight. 

On the whole, reducing methods kept pace with 
advances in the field of science, and then, as now, 
reflected each new discovery. It is interesting to 
follow the entries under the heading of the treat- 
ment of obesity in the Index Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of the Surgeon General’s Office, U. S. Army. 
In the second series, published in 1907, there first 
appeared under “Treatment of Obesity,” the title 
“Treatment with Thyroid Preparations” (29) and 
then, “Obesity in Children” (30). 

In this decade, too, the first attempt was made to 
correlate by statistics the relationship of overweight 
to mortality (31). Medicine had established the 
concept of obesity as a disease and had begun to 
emphasize its importance as a contributing factor 
in other diseases. Life insurance companies which, 
understandably enough, wanted long-lived policy- 
holders, began to accumulate what appeared to be 
incontestable proof linking obesity with early mor- 
tality. A concept evolved that has become a signifi- 
cant part of our present attitude toward reducing: 
it is indeed unhealthy to be fat; by reducing that fat, 
however, it seems possible to live longer. Reducing 
then becomes necessary for health and for long life. 


Post-World War I 


The search for a solution to the riddle of obesity 
continued during the second decade of our century. 
Like the alchemists of old who spent their lives seek- 
ing for the philosopher’s stone which would trans- 
mute base lead to gold, continuing research sought 
for answers in an everwidening scope and continued 
relating obesity to varying medical and surgical 
problems (32-38). 
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Between the year 1917, when this country entered 
World War I, and 1927, a phenomenon emerged 
which contributed yet another powerful impetus 
toward reducing. What social historians are pleased 
to call the “emancipation of women” culminated in 
this period. There appeared, probably for the first 
time since the Minoan civilization, that idealization 
of the female form known as “the boyish figure.” 
Whether it was women’s entrance into the business 
world, her competition in the world of sport, the re- 
sult of a relaxation of social mores brought on by 
the war, the vagaries of the fashion world seeking 
to sell its wares, or a combination of all of these 
plus some as yet undefined factors that caused this 
change in the ideal female figure will probably never 
be known. 

Whatever it was, women seemed convinced that 
the figure of the 1890’s would not stand the stress 
of living in the twenties. In any event, the abbre- 
viated styles dictated by the fashion world of this 
period precluded the possibility of being fat and yet 
modish. The compulsion of fashion was then added 
to the necessity for reducing; thus, not only was 
obesity unhealthy and incompatible with long life, 
it had become unfashionable, even unlovely. The 
desire to be stylishly thin encouraged fast reducing, 
and the obese and near obese madly pursued the 
ideal figure by means of new and dangerous diets, 
miracle drugs, hormone extracts, and empty prom- 
ises until the depression which engulfed this country 
in the thirties automatically solved for many over- 
weight people the problem of how to reduce. 


Today’s Theories and Knowledge 


Newburgh and Johnston’s (39) statement con- 
cludes this brief review of reducing methods: 

In conclusion we wish to commit ourselves 

to the statement that obesity is never directly 

caused by abnormal metabolism but that it is 

always due to food habits not adjusted to the 

metabolic requirements—either the ingestion 

of more food than is normally needed or the 

failure to reduce the intake in response to a 

lowered requirement. 
This amounts to a rejection of the idea of a causative 
agent outside the control of the obese person.’ It, in 
effect, inculpated the overweight’s own food habits, 
familial tendency to overeat, or his lack of appetite 
control as the source of his excess fat. To effect 
weight reduction became a matter of forcing the 
patient to recount in guilt-making detail exactly 
what he ate, how much he ate, and how often he ate. 
Impressing him with the enormity of his food intake 
would, of course, convince him of the real sources 
of his distressing fat. Having led the wretched 
~ 'T do not mean to imply here that the whole idea 
of an outside causative agent, a defect on the organism 
itself, has been completely abandoned. The feeling today 
is that the problem is not as simple as this and there 
are many areas awaiting exploration (2). 


heathen to light, it followed that he would embrace 
the gospel of reduced food intake to achieve weight 
loss. 

However, it soon became apparent that ardent 
missionary work alone would not accomplish the 
prescribed weight loss in many cases. In spite of the 
perfectly sound incentives for reducing that were 
advanced by science, fashion, and the insurance com- 
panies, some overweight people evinced a strange 
reluctance to grow thin and resolutely resisted the 
well-meaning efforts made to restrict their food 
intake. 


Psychologic Interpretation of Obesity 


Evidently, to define obesity in terms of an imbalance 
between energy intake and energy output had only 
compounded the problem without ameliorating the 
vexing conditions attendant upon reducing. In his 
preoccupation with the subject of overweight, had 
the scientist neglected the person to whom the sub- 
ject related? In any case, those who stubbornly and 
wilfully resisted the blandishments of the diet ther- 
apist became not only medical problems but prob- 
lems in human behavior as well. This question of 
“why people overeat” attracted the attention of the 
social sciences which had already begun to stress 
the psychologic meaning of food to the individual. 
When the psychologist, the anthropologist, the 
social psychologist, and the psychiatrist equated the 
irrational behavior of the compulsive eater with a 
personality maladjustment, the modern concept of 
obesity emerged full blown. Not only was overweight 
unhealthy, unfashionable, and unlovely, but a refusal 
to stop overeating became a symptom of frustration, 
insecurity, anxiety, dependence, inadequacy, or im- 
maturity (40-54). Good-bye forever to the “‘jolly fat 
man.” He had been done to death by psychosomatic 
medicine: 
The habit of overeating, in most instances is 
a response to an unsatisfactory life situation 
or personality disturbance (55). 

Obesity is now: 
... a mental state, a disease brought on by 
boredom and disappointment; greed, like the 
love of comfort, is a kind of fear. The only 
way to get thin is to re-establish a purpose 
in life (33). 

Seratch a fat man and find a neurotic! 

The validity of this psychologic interpretation of 
obesity still excites controversy (2, 56), but its in- 
fluence on modern attitudes toward overweight and 
reducing must be recognized. 

Today, the fat person occupies a unique position 
in our society. Never before has he been the object 
of so much frantic attention; never before has he 
been subjected to the same medical, social, and cul- 
tural condemnation. We have changed, in the last 
hundred years, from practically ignoring obesity to 
emphasizing the ideal that “slenderness is next to 
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Godliness” (57). Nor is the lot of the obese made , 


easier “by the frequently punitive tone of many 
public health writers, their half veiled contempt for 
the overweight subject, and their refusal to recog- 
nize... that obesity is a medical not a moral prob- 
lem requiring understanding, patience and clar- 
ity” (58). 


The Total-Person Concept 


On the positive side of this emphasis on slenderness 
is the growing conviction that it is not enough to 
treat overweight alone. Meaningful treatment needs 
to concern itself as well with the patient’s problems 
of living, the meaning of food to him, and the inter- 
pretation of his reducing regimen in terms of a ra- 
tional goal, attainable by re-education. The tech- 
niques borrowed from the social sciences to investi- 
gate the “why” of overeating are contributing a 
humanizing influence on dietary restriction and 
helping to create an awareness of the overweight- 
pati as_a psychobi leunit (59). 

That we may look forward to still greater changes 
in our attitude toward overweight and reducing is 
indicated in this statement by Bruch (60): 


It seems to me an inescapable conclusion that 
the current approach to the condition of over- 
weight is based on an erroneous assumption, 
namely, that it is always an abnormal and 
harmful condition that should or could be 
removed by dietary restrictions. Whether we 
like it or not, consider it attractive or ugly, 
we must recognize it as an undeniable fact that 
for many people weight is an important factor 
in their adaptation... 

In this age of large scale weight control pro- 
grams, it is necessary to keep the mental health 
aspect in mind, namely that it is dangerous, 
without having first assessed and corrected 
the underlying disturbances, to interfere with 
the weight which the organism has used as 
one of its adaptive patterns. 
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Fundamentals of Mechanical Dishwashing 


At the Klenzade Nineteenth Educational Seminar held in Washington last 
spring, Walter D. Tiedeman, Testing Laboratory, Inc., National Sanitation Foun- 
dation, Ann Arbor, Michigan, reviewed the fundamentals of mechanical dishwash- 
ing. He pointed out that much progress has been made as the result of discussion 
of dishwashing during the past two decades, but that, nevertheless, much remains 
to be done to improve basic operations before we attain the objective of really 
clean dishes on the table of every public eating and drinking establishment. He 
listed the fundamentals of mechanical dishwashing as: 


(a) A satisfactory machine, properly installed and maintained. 

(b) A working arrangement for scraping and pre-flushing the dishes before 
washing. 

(c) An inexhaustible supply of hot water maintained at required temperatures 
under a working pressure at between 15 and 20 lb. per square inch. 

(d) A supply of detergent selected for the particular water supply which is 
constantly maintained at required concentration (perhaps as much as 0.3 
per cent). 

(e) Adequate dish racks of plastic covered steel wire with dishes properly 
spaced for effective exposure to the wash and rinse sprays. 

(f) Automatic timing of operation. 

(g) The treatment, if necessary, of the rinse water to obtain rapid drying with- 
out spotting. 


“Satisfactory dishwashing machines,” he said, “‘are available but much too fre- 
quently they fail because of improper installation, operation, or maintenance. One 
of the greatest sources of failure is lack of an adequate supply of detergent, prop- 
erly selected for the specific conditions of operation. Perhaps equally troublesome 
is failure to maintain an adequate supply of hot water at prescribed temperatures 
day after day. Another difficulty is to maintain an effective spray pattern. How can 
this be accomplished if every salesman who happens to come along with a kit full 
of spray nozzles changes them at will?” 

He recommended the day-to-day use of the check list printed on pages 37 and 
38 of the National Sanitation Foundation’s Standard No. 3, Spray-Type Dish- 
washing Machines, and asserted that ‘‘when all of the questions contained therein 
can be answered affirmatively day after day after day, we can feel that the 
fundamentals of mechanical dishwashing have been met. 
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FOOD PREFERENCES of the preschool child are of par- 
ticular interest because they affect the child’s con- 
sumption of the foods needed for growth and are also 
significant in his social development. Ilg (1), Lamb 
and Ling (2), Lowenberg (3), and Vance (4) have 
studied the food preferences of preschool children. 
They observed variations in food preferences among 
different children and also for the same child. In these 
studies the taste, texture, and temperature of the 
food have been reported as important in the child’s 
acceptance of the food. Other factors may, however, 
influence the child’s food preferences. Vaughan (5) 
suggests that dietary habits have been conditioned 
through the ages in large measure by the availability 
and palatability of food and by convenience and 
habit. McCarthy (6) studied childrens’ feeding prob- 
lems in relation to food aversions in the family. 
Rand, Sweeny, and Vincent (7) believe the child 
learns from his day-to-day experiences, even though 
there is no apparent effort to teach. 

Thus, it appears from previous investigations and 
observations that food preferences may not depend 
alone on taste or appetite, but are also influenced by 
the close association of the child with members of 
his family. This study was undertaken to investigate 
the influence of the food preferences of the father on 
those of his preschool child. In addition, it was felt 
necessary to study also the father’s pattern of eating 
and his role in the discipline of the child. 


Methods 


The present investigation was conducted in State 
College, Pennsylvania, where The Pennsylvania 


*Data for this paper are taken from a thesis sub- 
mitted by Marian S. Bryan in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science in 
nutrition in public health. Received for publication 
July 9, 1957. 


State University is located. Sixty-one preschool chil- 
dren, ranging in age from two years, eleven months 
to four years, eleven months, and their fathers com- 
posed the population under study. These children 
were members of the University Nursery School or 
of a cooperative playschool group located in the same 
town. The fathers were engaged in business or in 
the professions or were graduate students at the 
University. 

A common basis for the evaluation of the food 
preferences of the child and his father was chosen. 
Thirty-six foods listed below were selected arbi- 
trarily as ones with which this population would 
be familiar and as being representative of the com- 
monly accepted food groups. 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS FATS 


Peas Butter 

Beans, green Margarine 

Carrots, raw 

Carrots, cooked BREADS AND CEREALS 
Tomatoes, raw Bread 

Tomatoes, cooked Cereal, ready-to-eat 
Potatoes, white Cereal, cooked 
Potatoes, sweet 

Broccoli PROTEIN FOODS 
Spinach Fish, fillets 

Beets Pork 

Lima beans Veal 

Banana Lamb 

Orange Liver 

Orange juice Chicken 

Grapefruit Hamburger 
Grapefruit juice Egg 

Peach Cheese, Cheddar 
Pear Cheese, cottage 
Pineapple Milk (as a beverage) 


Three categories—like, accept, and refuse—were 
set up. Like was defined as a definite feeling of pre- 
ferring a food; the food might or might not be one 
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of the individual’s favorite foods. Accept was de- 
fined as a food which was eaten with no particular 
feeling of liking or disliking or it might be disliked 
but eaten. Refuse was defined as a food which is not 
eaten. The information on the father’s food prefer- 
ences was obtained directly from him in a personal 
interview. Because children of this age were not 
considered reliable enough to furnish the desired 
information on their food preferences, the mother 
was queried on the child’s specific reaction to the 
thirty-six foods. Foods not eaten because of allergy, 
religious beliefs, or absence of experience were ex- 
cluded in the final tabulation of foods liked, accepted, 
or refused. Instances in which method of prepara- 
tion or variety of a food influenced the rating of like, 
accept, or refuse were noted; for example, in some 
cases, certain foods, such as orange juice, might be 
liked if served fresh but rated refused if canned; 
or, specific ready-to-eat cereals, such as corn flakes, 
might be designated as liked and others, such as 
Shredded Wheat, might be designated refused. 
These foods were then considered as individual foods 
in determining the total number of foods rated. 


Relationship of Food Preferences 


The thirty-six selected foods rated by the father and 
by the mother for the child were scored. The score 
for each father and for each child represents the 
per cent of the total number of foods rated as liked. 
The coefficient of correlation was calculated from the 
scores of the children and from those of the father 
for: all foods, vegetables, fruits, protein foods ex- 


TABLE 1 Relation between "like" ratings of children and 
their fathers, by coefficient of correlation 


~ COEFFICIENT _ 
& 





FOOD GROUPS 


O° 
CORRELATION 


All foods .09 
Vegetables .28* 
Fruits -06 
Protein foods (exclusive of milk) 0 


*Significant at the 5 per cent level. 


clusive of milk; it was not calculated for: breads and 
cereals, fats, or milk because of the limited number 
of foods in these groups. The results are shown in 
Table 1. 

While the only correlation value of significance 
was for the vegetable group (r= .28, which is sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level), the data do not 
warrant the conclusion that the father’s apparent 
dislike of vegetables is responsible for the same dis- 
like in his child. Possibly, the vegetables themselves 
should be examined for an answer as to why they 
are among the least favored foods. There was no con- 
trol of the food preparation in this study; all foods 
were thus subjected to the same variability that may 
occur with various types of preparation. Vegetables 
require considerable care in storage, preparation, 
and serving to produce a uniformly good product. 
Many of the foods, such as bread and cereals, milk, 
and fruits, require little or no additional prepara- 
tion in the home. The variability of the quality of 
the vegetable served may account in part for the 
low number of like ratings by the fathers and for 
the children. 


Differences in Acceptance of Foods 


A comparison between the children and fathers in 
the total number of food ratings given and in the 
number of like ratings given to the thirty-six foods 
is shown in Table 2. Table 2 and Figure 1 show that 
vegetables were the least favored of the food groups 
for the children and, with bread and cereals, received 
the lowest per cent of like ratings by the fathers. It 
will be noted that the categories of fats and milk 
received the highest per cent of like ratings from 
the children, while fruits and milk received the high- 
est per cent by the fathers. 


Preferences for Individual Foods 


The preferences for the individual foods, based on 
the number of unqualified like ratings, is shown 
separately for the children and fathers in Table 3. 
The foods are ranked in descending order of prefer- 


TABLE 2 Comparison of total number of food ratings, number of "like" ratings, and percent of "like" ratings of 


CHILDREN 
Number 


FOOD 
GROUPS — 7 
food "like" 
ratings ratings 

All foods 2129 1307 
Vegetables 714 292 
Fruits 463 355 
Meats, chicken, 

fish, cheese 604 371 
Milk as beverage 63 55 
Fats - 100 97 
Bread and cereals 187 139 


children and fathers 


Per cent 


FATHERS 


Number Per cent 
of of ° 
"like" "like" "like" 
ratings ratings ratings ratings 


61 2330 1695 73 
41 777 502 65 
77 506 433 86 


61 656 485 
87 60 51 
97 119 91 
74 206 133 
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ence. There were no foods which received sixty-one 
like ratings, the highest number possible. Ham- 
burger came very close, with fifty-nine fathers indi- 
cating that they liked it. All of the foods received 
some like ratings, although liver was rated as like 
by only eight children. Only seven of the children 
and their fathers liked liver. 

Examination of the twelve most preferred foods, 
judged by the frequency with which they were given 
a like rating, revealed agreement on nine out of the 
twelve foods: banana, milk, orange juice, butter, 
chicken, peach, pear, Cheddar cheese, and orange. 

Notation was also made of the number of refuse 
ratings. For four of the foods (liver, sweet potatoes, 
cooked tomatoes, and Lima beans), a greater number 
of refuse ratings than like ratings were recorded 
for the children. This was not true for any of the 
foods rated by the fathers. It would appear that the 
fathers accept some foods, even though they dislike 
them, while the children were more likely to refuse 
a food completely if they did not like it. 


Bases for Food Dislikes 


The mother was not always able to account for her 
child’s food preference. It is probable that her own 
reaction to the food was reflected in the reasons she 
gave for the rejection of food by the child. Never- 
theless, the mother’s observations are considered 
of importance; she, more than any other individual 
in most cases, has the opportunity to note the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of a food under many different 
circumstances. 

This is illustrated by some of the reasons for re- 
jection of a food which the mothers mentioned, such 
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as the tartness of grapefruit juice, the odor of sauer- 
kraut, the skin on peas and Lima beans, the mushi- 
ness of cooked cereal, the whiteness of fish, and the 
difficulty of managing oranges and liver. One mother 
suggested that her method of preparing vegetables 
might account for her child’s dislike of them; an- 
other felt peas were rejected because they were of- 
fered frequently; and several mothers considered 
the early introduction of a food into the child’s diet 
important in his acceptance of a food. 

Many fathers offered explanations for their food 
dislikes. Texture, taste, and odor were frequently 
advanced as reasons for food dislikes. Carrots were 
described as too sweet when cooked, veal as flat, 
Lima beans as dry, lamb as mild, celery as straw. 
The odors of lamb and of vegetables of the cabbage 
family were objectionable to a number of fathers. 
The time required to eat foods, such as oranges and 
raw carrots, automatically placed them in the accept 
or refuse category. Spinach, broccoli, and fish were 
among the disliked foods because they had not been 
offered very often as a child. At the other extreme, 
one father said that he did not care for cottage 
cheese because it had always been available as a 
child; another father remarked that he had eaten so 
much ready-to-eat cereal as a child that he was glad 
that he did not have to eat it any more. The origin 
of liver and other organ meats was given as a reason 
for disliking them. Differences in methods of prepa- 
ration were mentioned as determining whether foods 
were liked or not. For instance, a strong liking for 
raw tomatoes was mentioned as a factor in the dis- 
like of cooked tomatoes. A number of fathers felt 
that some foods, such as tomatoes and fried foods, 
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FIG. 1. Comparison of percentage of like ratings according various food groups by children and fathers. 
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TABLE 3 Foods ranked in descending order by number 
of children and fathers "liking" foods 


NUMBER 


FOOD OF "LIKE" 
RATINGS 
Children 

Bread 54 
Banana 52 
Milk 52 
Orange juice 51 
Butter 51 
Chicken 51 
Peach 50 
Pear 48 
Cereal, ready-to-eat 46 
Cheese, Cheddar . 44 
Orange 44 
Carrots, raw 44 
Hamburger 43 
Margarine 41 
Grapefruit 40 
Pineapple 39 
Fish, fillets 32 
Potatoes, white 31 
Pork 30 
Cheese, cottage 28 
Egg 28 
Lamb 27 
Tomatoes, raw 26 
Beans, green 25 
Veal 24 
Cereal, cooked 22 
Broccoli 2 

Carrots, cooked 19 
Beets 18 
Grapefruit juice 16 
Lima beans 16 
Tomatoes, cooked 16 
Potatoes, sweet 15 
Peas 13 
Spinach 11 
Liver 8 

Fathers 

Hamburger 59 
Orange juice 57 
Banana 55 
Peach 55 
Cheese, Che:ldar 55 
Pear 54 
Orange 52 
Grapefruit 52 
Butter 52 
Chicken 52 
Milk 51 
Pineapple 50 
Potatoes, white 50 
Egg 49 
Tomatoes, raw 49 
Bread 47 
Potatoes, sweet 47 
Peas 45 
Pork 45 
Lima beans 44 
Grapefruit juice 41 
Cheese, cottage 40 
Beans, green 38 
Veal 38 
Carrots, raw 37 
Fish, fillets 37 
Liver 36 
Broccoli 35 
Margarine 35 
Cereal, ready-to-eat 35 
Lamb 32 
Cereal, cooked 30 
Tomatoes, cooked 29 
Beets 28 
Spinach 26 
Carrots, cooked 22 


caused indigestion and were rejected for that reason. 
The fathers also gave some indication as to why 
foods were accepted although disliked; factors spe- 





TABLE 4 Influence of father-attributes on agreement 
between the child and his father in their 
"liking" for thirty-six foods 





FATHER-ATTRIBUTE = P 
Discipline at meals .86 -65 
Discipline for entire day 2.60 .30 
Enjoyment of meals 44 .80 
Expectations regarding food child 

should eat 74 .70 
Practice in eating foods served 1.32 -50 
Verbalization of food preferences 1.19 -50 


cified were health, economy, and the social setting 
in which the food was served. 

Reasons advanced by the mothers for the chil- 
drens’ food dislikes and by the fathers for their own 
food preferences may be summarized as including: 
(1) taste, (2) odor, (3) texture, (4) appearance, 
(5) method of preparation, (6) ease in eating, 
(7) time required to eat a food, (8) frequency with 
which the food is offered, (9) availability as a child, 
(10) association of the food with its source or an 
event, and (11) difficulty in digesting a food. 


Effect of Father on Child 


The father’s participation in the discipline of the 
child, his expectations about the variety of food the 
child should eat, his own eating behavior, his ex- 
pression of his likes and dislikes in front of the 
child, and his enjoyment of food were also studied. 
The agreement between the food preferences of the 
father and of the child were measured in two ways 
from their rating of the thirty-six foods; (a) their 
agreement in the like rating and (b) their identical 
rating of the thirty-six foods. The chi-square test 
was used to measure this influence. The results of 
these two analyses are considered separately. 


PER CENT OF FOODS LIKED 


Scores derived for the coefficient of correlation 
were used as an indication of good, fair, or poor 
agreement between the child and his father in their 
liking for the thirty-six foods. These scores repre- 
sent the per cent of foods liked of the total foods 
rated. Arbitrarily, agreement was considered to be 
good if the scores of the father and child coincided 
or were within 10 points of each other, fair if their 
scores were within 11—20 points of each other, and 
poor if the difference was 21 points or more. On this 
basis 11 children and their fathers were considered 
to be in good agreement, 27 children and their 
fathers in fair agreement, and 23 in poor agreement. 

The influence of the father-attributes on the 
agreement between the child and his father in their 
liking for the selected foods was based on sixty-one 
scores of the children and their fathers. Fifty-six 
scores were used for the chi-square test of the influ- 
ence of the father’s verbalization of his food prefer- 
ences. The fathers were grouped according to their 
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TABLE 5 Food preferences shared by sixty-one children 
and their fathers for thirty-six foods 


NUMBER OF 
CHILD-FATHER 
PAIRS SHARING 

PREFERENCES 


Good 25-36 6 
Fair 19-24 20 
Poor 0-18 34 


DEGREE bIUMBER OF 
SHARED 


PREFERENCES 


OF 
AGREEMENT 


Range 8-27 
Median 18 
Mean 18 


discussion of their food likes and dislikes and avoid- 
ance of discussing food dislikes. Five fathers men- 
tioned neither their food likes nor dislikes and were 
not included in the analysis. The results of the chi- 
square test are shown in Table 4. It will be noted 
that none of the father-attributes studied had a 
statistically significant influence on the child-father 
agreement in their liking for the thirty-six foods. 


SIMILARITY OF FOOD RATINGS 


Agreement between the child and father in their 
liking, accepting, or refusing of the same foods was 
based on a comparison of the ratings by the father 
and by the mother for the child. As shown in Table 5, 
six children and their fathers rated twenty-five 
or more of the foods in the same way; this was arbi- 
trarily considered to indicate good agreement; 
twenty children and their fathers rated nineteen to 
twenty-four of the foods in the same way which was 
taken as an indication of fair agreement; and 35 
of the children and their fathers rated less than 19 
of the foods in the same way, which was considered 
to represent poor agreement. 

There was no instance in which a child and his 
father agreed completely nor were there any who 
disagreed completely. The best agreement exhibited 
was by two children and their fathers who rated 
twenty-seven of the thirty-six foods in the same 
way. One child and his father rated only eight of the 
thirty-six foods in the same way; this was the poor- 
est agreement exhibited. The median and mean num- 
bers of food preferences shared were both eighteen. 
The results of the chi-square test are shown in 
Table 6. This test was used to measure the influence 
of the various father-attributes on the agreement 
between the child and his father in their liking, ac- 
cepting, or refusing of the same foods; it does not 
show any significant influence. 

According to the measures used in this study, the 
father’s pattern of eating and discipline of the child 
were not related to the child’s food preferences when 
the data were analyzed statistically, indicating that 
the influences brought to bear on the child’s pattern 
of eating are varied, difficult to measure, and direct 
relationships are not easily demonstrated. This 
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TABLE 6 Influence of father-attributes on agreement 
between the child and his father in their 
“liking,” “accepting,” or “refusing” of the 

same foods 


FATHER-ATTRIBUTE x? 


Discipline at meals 05 
Discipline for entire day 2.69 
Enjoyment of meals 23 
Expectation regarding food child 

should eat 42 .70 
Practice in eating foods served 3.63 .20 
Verbalizaiton of food preferences 56 .80 


.505 


would lead us to make statements with caution re- 
garding factors which influence food preferences. 


Father’s Influence on Food Served 

The mother was asked if there were any foods she 
did not serve or served infrequently because her 
husband did not like them. Eighty-nine per cent ac- 
knowledged that this was true. Foods commonly 
avoided or served infrequently included spinach, 
squash, sweet potatoes, fish, liver, lamb, cooked 
cereal, and combination dishes. In addition, there 
were many other individual foods served infre- 
quently or avoided altogether. 


Summary and Conclusions 

This study was undertaken to appraise the rela- 
tionship between the food preferences of the father 
and those of his preschool child. It was difficult to 
measure this relationship because the child of pre- 
school age does not have as wide experience with 
foods as does his father. In addition, the child’s food 
preferences are not as well established. To have 
a common basis for the evaluation of the food pref- 
erences of the child and his father, a list of thirty-six 
commonly served foods was used. The subjects rated 
these foods as like, accept, or refuse. A score was 
derived for each child and each father. The coeffi- 
cient of correlation was calculated from these scores. 

The only correlation value of significance was for 
the vegetable group (r=.28; P=.05). Thus there 
dves seem to be a relationship between the child’s 
and his father’s preference for vegetables. Vege- 
tables were among the foods least liked by both. 
The data, however, do not warrant the conclusion 
that the father’s reaction to vegetables is respon- 
sible for the child’s. 

The influence of certain attributes of the father 
on the child-father agreement of food preferences 
was studied by means of the chi-square test. Statis- 
tical analysis of these data showed no significant 
association. However, the investigators hesitate to 
conclude that the designated attributes are of no 
consequence in influencing the child’s food prefer- 
ences. 

A substantial number, 89 per cent, of the mothers 
indicated that there were foods they served infre- 
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quently or eliminated altogether from the family food consumption and preferences of nursery 
menu in deference to the father’s food preferences. — children. Child Development 17: 187, 
The food or foods eliminated must be considered in ; 


: sig No . (3) LOWENBERG, M. E.: Food preferences of young 
evaluating the nutritional significance of this re- children. J. Am. Dietet. A. 24: 430, 1948. 
striction. As measured in this study, the father’s (4) VaNcE, T. F.: Food selections of nursery school 


main influence on his child’s food preferences ap- (5) woe a en ”. eee . 
ii 5 ME ES oars AUGHAN, W. T.: y we eat what we eat. 
er os ae of the variety of food Sei. Monthly 50: 148, 1940. 
olfered to the Child. (6) McCartuy, D.: Children’s feeding problems in 
R : : relation to the food aversions in the family. 
eferences Child Development 6: 277, 1935. 
(7) RAND, W., SWEENY, M. E., AND VINCENT, E. L.: 
Growth and Development of the Young Child. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1947. 


(1) Inc, F. L.: The child’s idea of what and how to 
eat. J. Am. Dietet. A. 24: 658, 1948. 


(2) LAMB, M. W., AND, LING, B. C.: An analysis of 4th ed. 
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Repletion of Depleted Protein Reserves in Animals 


Six papers, comprising the proceedings of the 13th annual conference on 
protein metabolism, sponsored by the Bureau of Biological Research of 
Rutgers University, have been edited by William H. Cole and published under 
the title, Amino Acid Malnutrition” (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press, 1957. Paper. Pp. 98. Price $2). Because of the importance 
of each paper to all investigators in the field of protein metabolism, they will 
be reviewed separately as space allows. The first paper, “Repletion of Depleted 
Protein Reserves in Animals” by James B. Allison and Robert W. Wanne- 


macher, Jr., Bureau of Biological Research, Rutgers University, is reviewed 
below. 


This is a report of an experiment designed to study the effect of dietary pro- 
teins of various nutritive values on the development of protein reserves. Protein- 
depleted dogs were repleted by feeding casein, casein supplemented with methi- 
onine, wheat gluten, and wheat gluten supplemented with lysine. The response was 
estimated primarily in terms of plasma proteins and nitrogen balance. 

The use of two protein sources of recognized different nutritive values demon- 
strated a method of study, the results of which indicate the importance of using 
more than one response as a measure of adequacy of protein intake or the value 
of a protein. For example, 0.2 gm. nitrogen per kilogram per day of casein nitro- 
gen resulted in a slight positive nitrogen balance, but practically no change in the 
albumin:globulin ratio. After twenty-eight days of feeding 0.6 gm. nitrogen per 
kilogram per day, the albumin:globulin ratio was approximately the same with 
both sources of protein, although the dogs fed wheat gluten had not reached nitro- 
gen equilibrium. It was estimated that forty-four days would be required for them 
to reach equilibrium. Even though 0.2 gm. casein nitrogen per kilogram per day 
had no effect on repletion of plasma albumin, plasma aldolase activity was raised 
toward the values found in repleted animals. 

Growth studies showed that puppies fed egg proteins, casein, or wheat gluten 
grew at about the same rate with the same grams gain in weight per gram of nitro- 
gen intake. Studies of nitrogen retention showed that the puppies fed casein re- 
tained somewhat less nitrogen than those fed egg protein, but more than twice 
as much as the animals fed wheat gluten. They differed in body composition, those 
fed wheat gluten being low in body protein but high in fat stores, compared with 
those fed the other two protein sources. 

These studies emphasize the importance of establishing an optimum relation- 
ship between caloric and protein intake; also, the fallacy of depending on growth 
measurements as the only criterion in studies of the nutritional status of children. 
The author concludes his discussion with an emphasis on the importance of bal- 
ance between all constituents of the diets—May S. Reynolds, Ph.D., Professor 


of Foods and Nutrition, School of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
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FOOD ACCEPTABILITY has been defined (1) as sim- 
ply “a question of which foods will be eaten.’”’ But 
what determines an individual’s particular food 
likes and dislikes? Some contributing factors which 
have been cited are of biochemical, physiologic, 
social, and educational origin, while others reflect 
mental state, sex, age, religion, economic status of 
family, area and size of home community (2-4). 

The study of food acceptance has normally en- 
tailed the collection and evaluation of a systematized 
record of likes and dislikes for various foods (5-7). 
Another method of evaluating food acceptability is 
by the quantification of the actual foods consumed 
under an ad libitum intake study. Obviously, this 
procedure is not feasible under large scale condi- 
tions due to economic restrictions, but this tech- 
nique has merit in that it provides an objective 
interpretation of food preference. This report pre- 
sents the results of such an analysis with accept- 
ability defined for 170 food items served during a 
28-day period. The data were collected during an 
experiment designed to investigate the food con- 
sumed by young men under an ad libitum quantity 
regimen (8). 


*The opinions expressed in this paper are those of 
the authors and do not necessarily represent those of 
any governmental agency. Received for publication 
August 7, 1957. 

*Present address: Department of Animal Nutrition, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Food Acceptance by Soldiers 
Under an Ad Libitum Regimen’ 


Experimental Procedure 
SUBJECTS 


One hundred male soldiers in their second year 
of training served as subjects for this investigation. 
The soldiers, averaging 21.5 yr. of age (range, 18 to 
25 yr.), were on a schedule of moderate activity of 
approximately 3200 calories per day. An examina- 
tion of service records showed that they came from 
twenty-seven different states. 


FOOD PREPARATION 


The method of preparation is an important factor 
influencing the acceptability of foods. There was 
a continual effort on the part of the kitchen staff, 
under the supervision of a dietitian, to maintain the 
highest possible standards. Sauces, gravies, stews, 
and other food mixtures were avoided due to the 
nature of the study which required relatively homo- 
geneous foods to facilitate chemical analyses. 

The preparation procedures for various food 
groups are discussed below: 

Meats. Prior to cooking, roasts and steaks were 
carefully boned and trimmed of all visible fat. To 
insure the serving of hot meat, the roasts were 
sliced as the meal progressed, and the grilled and 
deep-fat fried meats were cooked to order. As men- 
tioned previously, gravy was not served. 

Milk and Milk Products. Milk was served in 14-pt. 
cartons, butter in pats, and ice cream in packaged 
slices. 

Vegetables. When practical, vegetables were 
cooked in small quantities. Salt and pepper were 
the only seasonings, with the exception of butter 
which was added to the mashed potatoes. Just be- 
fore serving, the liquid was drained from the 
vegetables. Salad dressing was mixed with chopped 
salads just prior to the serving in paper cups. 

Fruits. Fresh fruits were peeled and weighed 
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before serving. Canned fruits were drained, weighed 
in definite amounts, and served in paper cups. In 
the case of fruit salads, the fruit was placed on a 
lettuce leaf. Fruit juices were weighed out in 150- 
gm. portions and served in paper containers. 

Grain Products. Cornbread and cakes were 
weighed and placed in paper cups prior to being 
served. 

Miscellaneous. Relishes, mustard, catsup, and 
sauces were served in known amounts in paper con- 
tainers; jelly and sugar, in individual packets. 


FOOD CONSUMPTION 


The subjects were allowed unlimited quantities of 
the available foods. As the foods were served, the 
weight of each item taken by each subject was re- 
corded. The foods were ordinarily placed in the 
following order on the serving counter: meats, 
cooked vegetables, desserts, salads, bread, butter, 
jellies, and milk. 

The food trays were collected after each meal and 
the scrapings on each tray were weighed and re- 
corded by food items. The consumption of each food 
item was then obtained by subtracting the scrap- 
ings from the total weight served. 


Results 


The acceptability of the foods, as measured by their 
consumption, is presented by categories in Table 1. 


MEATS, FISH, AND POULTRY 


This category contained the most acceptable food 
items. As shown in the table, eighteen of the 
twenty-nine meat items offered were accepted by 
more than 95 per cent of the subjects. Five of these 
items, i.e., roast beef, grilled beef loin steak, Yankee 
pot roast, roast veal, and vealburgers were the most 
popular of all the foods served. 

The poultry meats were also very well liked, with 
turkey (white meat) and chicken legs accepted by 
98 per cent of the men. As a group, seafoods were 
less acceptable with 5 to 20 per cent of the subjects 
refusing the four varieties offered. Bacon, beef and 
pork sausages, and cold-cut meats (bologna, liver 
sausage, and luncheon meat) were observed to be 
the least preferred items. The acceptability of liver 
sausage, however, varied with the types of meat 
offered at the same meal. For example, 74 per cent 
of the men consumed it when served with luncheon 
meat; 40 per cent when served with bologna; and 
only 12 per cent when served with cold sliced ham. 

The quantities of meats, fish, and poultry con- 
sumed at each meal and the number of times each 
food appeared on the menu are presented in Table 1. 
As noted in the table, grilled beef loin steak, fried 
shrimp, and turkey were eaten in the highest 
amounts with an average of 174, 165, and 154 gm. 
respectively, for each man taking the item. 
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TABLE 1 Acceptability and average intake of foods 


by categories* 


AVERAGE 
INTAKE 
PER MEAL 
FOR MEN 
TAKING ITEM 


TIMES SUBJECTS 
er ON TAKING 
MENU ITEM 


Meats, Fish, Poultry 
% 
Bacon 
Canadian 
Grilled 
Beef 
Loin steak, grilled 
Roast 
Sausage links 
Bologna 
Chicken legs, baked, frozen 
Frankfurters 
Grilled 
Steamed 
Haddock, baked 
Ham 
Baked 
Cold sliced 
Steak 
Hamburgers 
Liver 
Sausage 
Sautéed 
Luncheon meat 
Meat loaf 
Pork 
Loin roast 
Sausage links 
Pot roast 
Beef 
Yankee 
Salmon cakes 
Scallops, French fried 
Shrimp, fried 
Steak, Salisbury 
Turkey, roast, white meat 
Vealburgers 
Veal roast 


ww 
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Eggs 
Fried 14 


Serambled 10 
Soft and hard cooked 4 


Cheese and Milk 


Cheese 
American 1 
Cottage 3 
Swiss 1 
Milk 
Evaporated 
Breakfast 
Noon 
Evening 
Pasteurized 
Breakfast 
Noon 28 
Evening 28 


(Butter) 


Breakfast 28 80 
Noon 28 71 
Evening 28 71 


Cereals and Grain Products 


Biscuits 1 91 
Bread 83 
Breakfast 
Noon 17 
Evening 
Buns 
Frankfurter 
Hamburger 
Cake, coffee 
Cornbread 
Corn flakes 
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TABLE | (Continued) 


FOOD 
ITEM 
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TIMES SUBJECTS 
TAKING 
ITEM 


ON 
MENU 





AVERAGE 
INTAKE 
PER MEAL 
FOR MEN 
TAKING ITEM 


CEREALS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS (Continued) 





Crackers 
Cream-of-Wheat 
Doughnuts with 
powdered sugar 
Muffin, corn 
Noodles, boiled 
Oatmeal 
Raisin Bran 
Rice 
Spanish 
Steamed 
Rice Krispies 
Rolls 
Cinnamon 
Dinner 
Hard 
Wheaties 
Wheat cereal, whole 


Leafy Gre 


Asparagus, canned 
Beans 
Green, canned 
Wax, canned 
Broccoli, frozen 
Brussels sprouts, frozen 
Cabbage, cooked 
Carrots 
Fresh 
Parsley 
Raw—-sticks 
Cole slaw 
Peas, frozen 
Salad 
Chef’s—lettuce, tomato, 
onion, green pepper with 
lamaze dressing 
Chef's—lettuce, celery, 
tomato with lamaze 
dressing 
Lettuce wedges with 
lemon or vinegar 
Lettuce, shredded, with 
French dressing 
Tossed—lettuce, carrots, 
celery, cabbage, green 
peppers with French 
dressing 
‘Tossed—lettuce, cabbage, 
green pepper with 
French dressing 
lossed—lettuce, green 
peppers, celery with 
French dressing 
l'ossed—lettuce, cabbage, 
celery with mayonnaise 
Tossed—lettuce, green 
peppers, tomato with 
French dressing 
Spinach, frozen 
Sweet potatoes 
Baked 


Mashed, canned 


Baked 

Boiled whole 
Chips 

French fried 
Lyonnaise 
Mashed 

Oven browned 
Paprika 
Parsley 

Lissole 

Salad (no eggs 
Salad, hot (no eggs) 





20 


en and Yellow Vegetables 


> 


tom tec 


oe ie PS 


19 
46 


87 
83 
78 
54 
46 


93 
41 

40 
| ae) 
93 
92 
92 
50 


33 


43 


46 
64 
37 
37 


40 


65 


60 


50 
47 


26 
67 
78 
5 
74 
9] 
re) 
54 
64 
7 


74 






9” 


201 


1 
3 
123 
204 

28 


yN- 


140 
113 
30 


96 
51 
a3 
29 


210 


100 


71 
69 
84 
99 
87 
76 
61 


26 


62 


60 


82 
102 


109 
168 


156 
132 
4¢ 
117 
131 
152 
104 
92 
120 
108 
136 


TABLE | (Continued) 


FOOD 
ITEM 


Other Vegetables 


Beans 
Baked Boston 
Lima, frozen 
Beets, canned 
Cauliflower, French fried 
Celery sticks 
Corn 
Cream-style, canned 
Whole-kernel, canned 
Onions 
Sliced 
Steamed 
Sauerkraut 
Turnips, mashed 


Biended juice 
Grapefruit 

Juice 

Sections, canned 
Oranges 

Juice 

Sliced 
Tangerines 


Apples 

Fresh 

Juice 

Sauce, spiced 
Apricots, canned 
Bananas 
Cranberry sauce, canned 
Peach halves, frozen 
Pear halves, canned 
Pineapple 

Chunks, canned 

Juice 
Salads 

Apricot 

Peach half 

Pear half 

Pineapple, sliced 


Aspiec salad 
Canned 
Sliced 
Juice 
Wedges 


Brownies 
Butterscotch, no nuts 
Chocolate, no nuts 
Cake 
Angel food 
Applesauce with butter 
cream icing 
Chocolate with butter icing 
Gold with marshmallow 
icing 
Orange with orange 
butter icing 
Spice with butter cream 
icing 
White with butter cream 
icing 
‘ookies 
Chocolate sandwich 
Gingershap 
Macaroon 
Sugar 
Vanilla sandwich 
Vanilla wafer 
Wafer 


~ 





TIMES SUBJECTS 
TAKING 
ITEM 


ON 
MENU 


9 
1 
1 
1 


Citrus Fruits 


1 


nN 


Other Fruits 


Nam w 


wNNoOS 


whe 


unt 


Tomatoes 


ome whe 


Desserts 


tw 


89 
73 
83 


78 
69 
87 
82 
90 
65 
86 
81 


89 
88 


70 
82 
76 


78 


90 


90 
91 
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AVERAGE 
INTAKE 
PER MEAL 
FOR MEN 
TAKING ITEM 





160 


179 
109 


157 


68 
139 


mw Oe Corte 
oe NN OR OS 


* 


158 


79 
82 
67 


74 


47 
118 
63 
168 
65 


56 
71 


79 
Q? 


66 


90 
100 


37 
22 
33 
65 


64 


40 


E 


ont 
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TABLE | (Concluded) 


AVERAGE 

FOOD TIMES SUBJECTS INTAKE 
ITEM ON TAKING PER MEAL 
MENU ITEM FOR MEN 


TAKING ITEM 
DESSERTS (Continued) 


Gingerbread 2 91 81 
Ice cream 
Chocolate 3 86 91 
Strawberry 7 80 100 
Vanilla t 81 101 


Jello 
Raspberry, whipped, with 
whipped cream 
Strawberry 
Pudding 
Butterscotch 
Chocolate 
Lemon 
Rice 


75 119 
90 112 


NS ro 


76 109 
101 
86 75 
63 107 


oo 


Miscellaneous 


Catsup 19 65 
Horseradish sauce 1 9 
Jelly 
Apple 9 
Currant 9 55 20 
Grape 11 54 19 
Mayonnaise sauce 2 40 15 
Pickles 
Dill 
Relish 
Sweet 
Soup 
Cream of celery 
Cream of pea 
Cream of tomato 


66 
30 2 
50 30 


wow 


14 169 
16 216 
36 183 


oe 


*Total quantity of each food item served, refused, and consumed is avail- 
able in U.S. Army Medical Nutrition Laboratory Report No. 198, 1957. 


EGGS 


Eggs were served daily for breakfast. Fried eggs 
were the most desirable, being taken by 91 per cent 
of the men, as compared with 88 per cent for scram- 
bled and 76 per cent for hard and soft boiled eggs. 


MILK 


One of the most significant observations of this 
ad libitum intake study was the high acceptability 
and large quantity of milk consumed. The greatest 
quantity of milk was drunk at supper, averaging 
556 gm. for each man. The mean daily milk intake 
was 1537 gm. or approximately 1.5 qt. 


CEREALS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


All breads were accepted by more than 75 per cent 
of the men, with hamburger and frankfurter buns 
refused by only 2 per cent. The breakfast cereals 
were, on the whole, acceptable to approximately 50 
per cent of the soldiers with oatmeal and “Wheaties” 
the most popular. 


LEAFY GREEN AND YELLOW VEGETABLES 


This food group was one of the least acceptable, 
with most of the foods rejected by more than 50 per 
cent of the subjects. 

The salads were also observed to be relatively low 
in over-all preference. Only half of the men ate 
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chopped salads, one-third selected cole slaw, and only 
one-fourth included lettuce wedges in their meals. 
The average consumption of the leafy green and 
yellow vegetables for the men taking the items was 
approximately 64 gm. per day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER VEGETABLES 


Potatoes, in general, were the most acceptable of 
the vegetables. The average consumption of all 
potatoes at each meal was approximately 86 gm. for 
each man. Whole kernel corn was also very popular, 
with four out of every five soldiers including it in 
their meals. Conversely, steamed onions and mashed 
turnips were relatively unacceptable, since they 
were rejected by four out of five. 


FRUITS AND TOMATOES 


The fruits were found to be more acceptable 
when served as a dessert than when offered as a 
salad. Bananas were the favorite whole fruit. 
Orange juice and blended juice were well accepted, 
with nine out of ten subjects including them in their 
meals. The greatest quantity of juices consumed, 
however, was of grapefruit and tomato juice. 


DESSERTS 


Except for rice pudding and a few cookie varie- 
ties, the dessert items were favorably accepted by 
more than 75 per cent of the men. Cakes were the 
most acceptable of the desserts. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOODS 


The miscellaneous group is composed of relishes, 
olives, jellies, sauces, and soups. As noted in the 
table, creamed pea soup, celery soup, and horse- 
radish sauce were refused by more people than all 
other foods served throughout the study except for 
steamed onions. 

There seemed to be little relationship between 
acceptability and the proportion of the food taken 
which was consumed. However, there were a few 
exceptions. Foods that were low both in accept- 
ability and percentage eaten were: steamed onions, 
broccoli, tomato aspic salad, horseradish sauce, and 
steamed rice. Foods high both in acceptability and 
percentage consumed were frankfurter buns, milk, 
and French fried and mashed potatoes. 


Another category included those foods which 
were unpopular and yet almost completely con- 
sumed when taken. These foods were: rice pud- 
ding, lettuce wedges, celery sticks, cauliflower, 
cream-style corn, and Brussels sprouts. Ham steak 
was very acceptable but the percentage consumed 
was lower than for other meats. In the meats, fish, 
and poultry category, the highest percentage con- 
sumed was for frankfurters and ground meat items. 
Fruits and desserts were consumed by a high per- 
centage of subjects. 
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Discussion 

The individual unconsciously performs an accept- 
ability test at each meal by selecting food according 
to certain characteristic properties. Outstanding 
among these properties are odor, appearance, flavor, 
texture, and temperature of food when served (9). 
Additional factors which are instrumental in influ- 
encing food preference are menu composition and 
the frequency with which items are offered. The 
composition of the menu was perhaps of greater 
importance in this study than in an average feeding 
situation. The offering of unlimited amounts of 
each food afforded the test subjects the opportunity 
of satiating themselves with popular items and 
eliminating less popular foods from their meal. For 
example, the consumption of large quantities of 
milk undoubtedly reduced the intake of some of the 
other foods. Also, the acceptability of liver sausage, 
as shown in the results, was highly dependent on 
the other meat items offered at the same time. 

The acceptability of several foods in this stady 
seemed to be influenced by their frequency on the 
menu. Both peas and scrambled eggs appeared to 
lose popularity toward the end of the survey. How- 
ever, the majority of the food items were served 
too infrequently during the study for an evaluation 
of this factor in relation to acceptability. 

In spite of the ad libitum quantity regimen, the 
average daily consumption of 0.556 lb. (252 gm.) 
meat, fish, and poultry was considerably less than 
the 0.834 and 0.909 lb. observed by Schor and Swain 
(10) and Howe and Berryman (11), respectively, in 
regular U. S. Army messes. This relatively low 
consumption of meats was possibly a reflection of 
the lack of gravy when roasts were served and the 
large volume of milk consumed (1.5 qt. daily per 
man). 

The high acceptability of milk is a well estab- 
lished and frequent observation (12, 13) based on 
questionnaire records. The extent of this accept- 
ability, as measured quantitatively, was indeed un- 
expected. The availability of coffee and tea at all 
times and the relatively cold environmental tem- 
perature apparently did not influence the milk in- 
take. The liberal consumption cannot be attributed 
to the abrupt transition from the normally rationed 
milk allowance (1% pt. daily) to an unlimited quan- 
tity, inasmuch as the intake increased for a three- 
week period before any appreciable decline was 
observed. The method of food preparation may have 
resulted in a “dryness” of the food which would 
contribute to the increase in milk consumption. 

The favorable acceptability of eggs in this study 
was also in close agreement with that determined in 
other surveys (14, 15). The method of preparation, 
however, did result in differences in preference for 
eggs in this study. 

Significant differences in the acceptability of 
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vegetables were found only for salads when com- 
pared to other surveys (12, 14, 16). Salads in this 
study were rejected by a greater percentage of sub- 
jects. The decrease in preference is understandable, 
since the nature of the experiment required salad 
dressings to be pre-mixed into the chopped vege- 
table salads, without regard to individual choice of 
dressing. In the case of lettuce salad, only lemon 
wedges and vinegar were available as a salad dress- 
ing. 

The preference for the fruits and desserts in this 
investigation corroborates the findings of the ques- 
tionnaire-type surveys (12, 16). A difference ob- 
served in this study was the lower acceptance of ice 
cream as compared with other studies (16). 


Summary 


Food consumption data on one hundred soldiers for 
a period of twenty-eight days were evaluated for 
acceptability of the individual food items. The sub- 
jects averaged 21.5 yr. of age and were in their 
second year of military training. 

The acceptability of the individual foods is ex- 
pressed as the percentage of the persons present 
at the meal who took a food item. The average 
quantity of food consumed by men taking the item 
is also presented. 

As expected, the subjects showed a strong prefer- 
ence for the meat dishes. Other popular food items 
included milk, hamburger and frankfurter buns, 
orange cake, and French fried potatoes. In contrast, 
the least acceptable items were foods from the 
vegetable, cereal, or miscellaneous group, i.e., 
steamed onions, lettuce wedges, turnips, baked pota- 
toes, crackers, horseradish sauce, and soups (pea, 
celery). 
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Vegetable Protein Mixtures for Children 






Six papers, comprising the proceedings of the 13th annual conference on protein 
metabolism, sponsored by the Bureau of Biological Research of Rutgers University, 
have been edited by William H. Cole and published under the title, Amino Acid 
Malnutrition (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1957. Paper. 
Pp. 98. Price $2). Because of the importance of each paper to all investigators in 
the field of protein metabolism, they will be reviewed separately as space allows. 
The paper, “Vegetable Protein Mixtures for the Feeding of Infants and Young 
Children” by Nevin S. Scrimshaw, Institute of Nutrition of Central America and 
Panama (INCAP), Robert L. Squibb, Instituto Agropecuario Nacional (IAN), 
Ricardo Bressani, Moises Behar, Fernando Viteri, and Guilleramo Arroyare 
(INCAP), is reviewed below. 

In the introduction, the authors point out that the lack of the right amounts 
and proportions of the essential amino acids is now widely understood to be the 
major nutritional problem in most of the world’s underdeveloped areas. 

In addition to devising a combination of vegetable proteins that is theoretically 
suitable for infant feeding, “more information is needed about the amounts of 
amino acids required and the adverse effects of possible amino acid imbalance as 
well as further data on the biological availability of the amino acids in many of 
the most likely mixtures.” They describe a formula and a method of preparation of 
an all-vegetable protein mixture for feeding infants and young children. The re- 
sults of feeding rats and chicks justified carefully supervised trials of this mix- 
ture with hospitalized children. The amount of nitrogen absorbed was less with 
the vegetable mixture than with milk, but once absorbed appeared to be as well 
utilized as that of milk. 

The value of the amino acid pattern of a provisional reference protein, for com- 
parison with the amino acid combinations of foods and of mixtures, is recognized, 
but the necessity for information concerning availability and relative rate of re- 
lease of amino acids is also noted. 

The possibilities of amino acid supplementation are discussed. The authors point 
out that “with the increasing evidence that the proportion of amino acids in a diet, 
i.e., the amino acid pattern, is more important than the absolute amounts, it would 
appear that amino acid supplementation on the basis of our present knowledge is 
still a hazardous procedure.” Some preliminary trials with amino acid supple- 
mentation are reported. Results indicate that the nitrogen balance method of eval- 
uating amino acid additions is an effective one. As an illustration of imbalance, 
their results show an improved nitrogen retention with the addition of tryptophan 
and lysine, but a decrease when methionine was added to corn masa.—May S. 
Reynolds, Ph.D., Professor of Foods and Nutrition, School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 








































Management Training 
Pays Dividends 


CHARLES B. WOMER 


Assistant Director, 
University Hospitals of Cleveland 


A “do-it-yourself” program vs. “call in the experts” 


AS RECENTLY as twenty or thirty years ago any type 
of training ‘on company time at company expense” 
was considered radical by a large segment of in- 
dustry’s leaders. Workers with all kinds of skills 
were plentiful. If a person could not or would not do 
his job, two people who could and would were wait- 
ing to take his place. It was not until World War II 
when the two waiting people vanished that even 
orientation and on-the-job training programs for 
non-management people gained wide acceptance. 
From these, it has been only a short step to the de- 
velopment of management training programs. 

During the last decade, especially, industrial lead- 
ers have realized in increasing numbers that the job 
of managing people has increased in complexity by 
leaps and bounds, just as almost everything else has. 
They have realized that being an outstanding lathe 
hand does not make a man a good foreman; that a 
good engineer does not by virtue of promotion alone 
become a good superintendent. And, they have found 
good management at every level essential to high 
worker productivity. Thus, progressive industry has 
found management training to be good business— 
common sense economics. It has been proved so even 
in mass production industries, such as the automo- 
tive and chemical where only 25 per cent of cost 
represents people, where automated machines and 
production lines often control individual effort and 
productivity. 

If management training is good business in these 
industries, does it not follow that it would be so in 
a hospital dietary department where about 50 per 
cent of the expense of operation represents salaries 
and wages; or in the institutional field as a whole, 
where the percentage of payroll is usually even 
higher? 

In today’s complex society, the manager or super- 
visor (I will use these terms interchangeably) has 
an extremely difficult job. He is both an employee 


*Presented at the 40th Annual Meeting of The Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association in Miami, on October 24, 1957. 
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and a manager. In the institutional field, especially, 
he is more often than not 50 per cent manager and 
50 per cent professional specialist, such as the dieti- 
tian or nurse, but he has usually been 100 per cent 
trained in his professional specialty. Yet it is his 
responsibility to mold a team out of a group of indi- 
viduals who will be cooperative and productive only 
to the extent that they want to be, who can generally 
easily move to another job with another organiza- 
tion. It is his task to create and maintain an at- 
mosphere in which the employee will be stimulated 
to produce. In the institutional field, there are few 
production lines, machines, or piecework incentives 
to help set the pace. 

To bring the case for management training closer 
to home, I am certain that none of us would expect 
a person to write a therapeutic diet without his 
being thoroughly trained to do so. Yet how many of 
us expect dietitians to be effective managers of peo- 
ple with little or no background or training in man- 
agement philosophy and techniques? 

I am not suggesting that management training 
is a liniment guaranteed to cure all of management’s 
aches and pains—only that it is an important one 
of many tools available to enlightened management, 
a tool which, like others, is designed to assist man- 
agement in achieving more effective utilization of its 
resources. 


Work Simplification Program 


These thoughts were among those which formed the 
basis for our decision of two years ago at University 
Hospitals of Cleveland to undertake a work simplifi- 
cation program. This decision was the culmination 
of a year’s study of training programs being used 
in hospitals and in industry. 

“Work simplification” is a term that has come to 
mean many things to many people—an efficiency 
drive, cost reduction program, having industrial en- 
gineers on the staff, or even a suggestion plan. The 
program we chose is not any of these, but is an in- 
tegrated curriculum of modern management philos- 
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ophy and specific techniques of methods improve- 
ment, designed to be taught to and to be readily 
applicable to the daily work of management people. 
Work simplification is really a philosophy, not a sci- 
ence. It is a program based on a consultative ap- 
proach by management people, the development of 
a spirit of understanding, participation, and cooper- 
ation on the part of all of the people of an organiza- 
tion. 

We liked our work simplication program because 
it is a “do it yourself” program, one in which re- 
sponsibility for improvement is vested in the line 
organization. We considered this approach far su- 
perior for our purposes to the “call in the experts” 
approach for several reasons. It would definitely 
leave responsibility for improvement where we think 
it belongs—in the line organization. It would develop 
and permanently strengthen that organization. It 
would place the tools and techniques in the hands of 
those who are responsible for implementation. 

All in all, this work simplification program seemed 
to be a program especially suited to a complex hu- 
man organization such as a hospital—a progam 
that, if well planned and executed, would have re- 
sults of far greater scope than methods improve- 
ment alone—a program that would be an ideal start- 
ing point for our employee development efforts, 
because it would stimulate a strong desire for 
further training in management philosophy and 
techniques. In a way, it was to us a foundation on 
which to build a house of employee education, par- 
ticipation, and cooperation, although at that time 
we had no way of being certain what size or shape 
the house would take. 


The Pilot-Group Program 


The final decision to undertake our work simplifica- 
tion program was unanimously made by our depart- 
ment heads after a two-day “appreciation program”, 
at which the philosophy and tools of work simplifica- 
tion were discussed and demonstrated. It was also 
decided at that time that a “pilot group” of depart- 
ment heads would take a course of instruction in 
philosophy, tools, and techniques, after which the 
balance of the department heads, and subsequently 
other management personnel, would be trained. Ac- 
tually, we had two pilot groups since all twenty-five 
of our department heads requested to be “in on the 
ground floor.” 

The “pilot group” program consisted of ten weekly 
2-hr. sessions. Whenever possible the group partici- 
pation approach was used in conducting these ses- 
sions. Subject matter taught, explored, and tested 
included the importance of careful observation and 
measurement, principles of motion economy, confer- 
ence leadership, human motivation, creative think- 
ing, and hospital economics, as well as specific in- 
dustrial engineering tools such as flow process and 
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work distribution charting. Also during the pro- 
gram, participants worked on simple projects of 
their own choosing. Most worked in groups of two or 
three on problems ranging from the simplification of 
dietary department paperwork to the improvement 
of collection procedures. Not only did these projects 
give the participants an opportunity to apply what 
they were learning, but they also gave the hospital 
several operating improvements. 

On completion of the sessions, each participant 
anonymously answered a questionnaire regarding 
his reactions to them. These reactions were unani- 
mously favorable; the general theme of the com- 
ments being: 

(a) The participants had learned much about, and 
had developed a greater respect for, the other per- 
son’s viewpoints and problems. 

(b) The projects had given the participants a 
greater recognition of the value of cooperative effort 
and of the validity of a scientific approach to prob- 
lem-solving. 

(c) The program should be offered to all super- 
visory personnel. 

(d) The pilot groups should continue to meet for 
continuing education in management philosophy and 
techniques. 


Appreciation, Education, Application 


Any management training program, to be success- 
ful, must consist of three phases: appreciation, edu- 
cation, and application. For a dynamic program, all 
three phases should be carried on continuously and 
concurrently. It is not enough merely to arouse in- 
terest, teach philosophy and techniques, and then sit 
back to wait for results. Human nature is such that 
if ways are not found to keep interest high, to sus- 
tain the atmosphere of inquiry and improvement 
generated by the learning process, and to maintain 


- a climate conducive to effective participation, the 


people involved will quickly revert to their old proc- 
esses of thought and action. 

At present, all three phases are being carried on at 
University Hospitals. Following the enthusiastic 
response of our “pilot groups,” a full-time coordina- 
tor was appointed for our program. About 75 per 
cent of our 150 management personnel have since 
received the basic work simplification training. 
Monthly development sessions on topics of manage- 
ment interest have been held for our department 
heads for the last year. Subjects of these sessions 
have run the gamut from “Motivating People 
through Verbal Communication” and “Employee 
Counselling and Guidance” to “Reading More Effec- 
tively Faster.” Leaders for most of these sessions 
were procured from graduate and management de- 
velopment programs of two local colleges. In process 
are plans for a continuing development program for 
all of our supervisory personnel who have completed 














the work simplification training. This program will 
commence shortly. 








Appraisal of the Program 





A final evaluation of our program is, of course, im- 
possible at this time. We are convinced, however, 
that our investment has already paid handsome div- 
idends and will continue to do so at an increasing 
rate in the future. It has already resulted not only 
in improvements in specific operations but, more im- 
portant to us, in better management from more alert 
managers, improved teamwork, and a greater com- 
monality of goals. It has whetted the appetites of our 
people for management development. In brief, it has 
given a better “tone” to our whole organization. 

If starting over, would we do things differently ? In 
general, I think not. We have naturally made minor 
changes in the basic program as we have progressed. 
Some of the material presented to the “pilot groups” 
was too complicated to be readily understood in the 
time we had allocated to it. Some material has been 
eliminated so that more time could be spent on that 
which the participants thought would be more read- 
ily applicable. More time has been allotted to group 
discussion, and so on. 

We have been the least happy with the monthly 
sessions we have had for our department heads. 
Some of these have been excellent, but others medi- 
ocre. With a different outside speaker each time, 
these sessions have seemed to lack continuity. Many 
have been primarily of the lecture type instead of 
group participation. Sometimes, attempts at group 
participation failed because the speaker and the 
group had not established rapport (which is difficult 
for the best of speakers and a group of strangers 
in an hour’s time). Occasionally, a speaker with his 
academic background and approach has had difficulty 
making his presentation meaningful and vital to the 
group of practitioners. We are studying this seg- 
ment of the program now in an attempt to overcome 
these shortcomings. We think we will succeed by 
depending far less on outside lecturers and more on 
“round table” group discussion of a given topic. 


Analyze Objectives, Needs, and Resources 


Although I have been talking about our program and 
the benefits we have derived, I do not want to give 
the impression that I think our approach is the best 
one for all organizations, nor am I even suggesting 
a similar approach for yours. There are many ways 
of organizing and implementing a management 
training program. There is no one best way for all 
organizations. The right approach for your organi- 
zation can only be determined after a careful eval- 
uation of your objectives, your needs, and your re- 
sources. A packaged program, transplanting some- 
one else’s program, or just training for the sake of 
training will probably be sterile. 
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A training program must have an objective—a 
purpose. You must decide what you want to accom- 
plish with it. Do you want to develop individual 
competence? Increase decision-making ability? En- 
courage economy of operation? Increase understand- 
ing of your organization and its policies? Develop 
teamwork, esprit de corps? Improve communica- 
tions? Or, do you want all of these—or something 
entirely different? You must decide which at the 
outset. 


Tailor Your Program to Your Needs 


A training program.must be tailored to the needs 
of the individual organization and the individuals 
who make up that organization. Should it be an in- 
tradepartmental program or interdepartmental? All 
other things being equal, an interdepartmental ap- 
proach is generally preferable, for it promotes or- 
ganization-wide understanding and _ cooperation. 
However, it is often more difficult to organize and 
implement; top management and other departments 
must be sold, and this might require considerable 
time; somebody else will probably have control; the 
curriculum might not be just what you think dieti- 
tians should have; and so forth. 

What is the existing climate and “tone” of your 
organizations? Are the workers antagonistic toward 
management? Is top management autocratic? 
Teaching and encouraging consultative management 
in an organization where only the top man considers 
himself capable of making a decision might lead 
you to early unemployment. 

What are the characteristics of the group to be 
trained? What are they ready to accept? What can 
they assimilate? A “round table” discussion ap- 
proach right away in an organization where com- 
munications have always been weak, where super- 
visors hardly know one another, will lead to a quiet 
afternoon indeed. 

A training program must be consistent with the 
institution’s resources, not only financial but per- 
sonnel. How much money can be spent, if any? Who 
has the time, ability, and inclination to plan, coordi- 
nate, and lead the program? There is a timelessness 
to management training. One door opens many. If 
your first efforts succeed, your people will demand 
more and, after that, more again. Having built the 
fire, will you be willing and able to feed the flames 
to keep the fire going? 

Is outside help available in the community? We 
have received good advice from a local utility, Local 
industries, chapters of the Society for Advancement 
of Management and other professional organiza- 
tions, and colleges and universities are often avail- 
able and most willing to advise and assist non-profit 
organizations in organizing and implementing man- 
agement training programs. 

What type of program, if any, should you develop? 
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Only after thinking through considerations such 
as these will the right answers emerge. But don’t try 
to outline in detail the total, timeless program at the 
start. Plan a step at a time, proceed a step at a time. 
The right second step will evolve naturally from a 
successful first one, the third from the second, and 
so forth. Similarly, don’t think that your manage- 
ment training program must be fancy and high pow- 
ered to be effective. It doesn’t. In fact, I would say, 
keep it as simple as practicable—in organization, 
content, and presentation. 
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Whatever the program you develop, even if it only 
consists of your sitting down periodically with your 
supervisors to discuss and review management liter- 
ature, of far greater importance to its eventual suc- 
cess than its methodology is your desire to see it 
succeed and your basic belief in and practice of the 
principles on which your program is based. Doing 
things one way while teaching or paying lip service 
to another will doom the most well thought out, well 
organized program to failure. 


The Knotty Problem of Food Additives 


Chemical additives for foods remain a timely problem, and ramifications of 
the problem from the governmental viewpoint, were discussed by Robert S. Roe, 
Director, Bureau of Biological and Physical Sciences, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, before the American Public Health Association in Cleveland, on November 


11. He said in part: 


“The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act prohibits the addition to food of any poison- 
ous or deleterious substance unless the addition is required in the production of the 
food or cannot be avoided in good manufacturing practice. If it is necessary or 
unavoidable, then safe tolerances may be established. Does this provision of the 
law adequately take care of the problem of chemical additives? No, it does not for 


two reasons: 


“First, the status of many substances as to their poisonous or deleterious pro- 
clivities may not be known. Little is known about the toxicology of many of the 
new compounds that in recent years have been proposed for uses that might result 
in residues in food. To prevent such uses the government must be in a position 
to show affirmatively that the chemical additives in question are poisonous. 

“Second, under the law no additive is permitted unless it is necessary. Even 
though not necessary in the production of a food, some additives may be desirable 
to improve nutritive values, preserve color or flavor, or in some other ways to 


serve purposes useful to the consumers. 


“During the past session of Congress a number of bills dealing with this prob- 
lem were introduced. One of these bills reflects the views of the Department as 
to the principles which should govern the addition of chemical additives to food. 


These may be summarized as follows: 


“(a) The intended use should be shown to be safe for long-term as well as short 
term consumption before an additive is tolerated. 

“(b) The use of a poisonous or deleterious additive should serve a purpose 
beneficial to the consumer. Purposeless additions of poisons to food should not be 


permitted. 


““(c) Evidence to establish these points should be secured by the person who 
wishes to promote use of the additive and submitted to the Government for evalu- 


ation by competent scientists. 


“(d) There should be provision for appeal of an adverse decision by the govern- 
ment to the courts by procedures that permit full consideration of complex scien- 


tific questions by scientists. 


“‘(e) Any additive already in use whose safety is not generally recognized should 


be tested to establish its safety. 


“The field of chemical additives is vast. The problems are complex and of great 
public health significance. The questions as to safety usually do not involve acute 
toxicity—the safety questions involve the more subtle and difficult-to-appraise 
chronic toxicity. What is the effect of regularly consuming a quantity of this chem- 
ical over periods of years? What are the possibilities that relatively innocuous 
additives may adversely affect the nutritive values of foods to which they are 
added? Or, what are the possibilities that mixtures of safe levels of additives may 
exhibit a potentiating effect on toxicity? What is an adequate test procedure to 
detect and measure the chronic effect of the ingestion of additive residues by 
human beings? These are some of the challenging questions that confront those 
of us who are responsible for administration of food and drug laws in the pro- 


tection of the public health.” 


A Bookshelf Review 


Employee Training’ 


ROSEMARY L. LODDE” 


Formerly Dietetic Specialist in Training, 


Dietetic Service, 
Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


IT WAS Marcus Aurelius (121-180 A.D.) who said, 
“Men exist for the sake of one another. Teach them, 
then, or bear with them.” Such is applicable today. 
Training is necessary to bring about changes in 
skills, knowledge, and also attitudes. Yet, how often 
do we hear the remark, “With the labor shortages 
and turnover we have today, we don’t have time for 
training’? We know that the “pick up,” “sink or 
swim,” “watch me,” or “ask me” method of training 
is inadequate, insufficient, slow, wasteful, and often 
dangerous and frequently results in incorrect meth- 
ods and habits of work. The remedial or “lock-the- 
barn-door-after-the-horse-is-stolen”’ method is equal- 
ly poor. 

We also know that a good training program will 
do much toward reducing turnover by improving 
morale and at the same time result in better opera- 
tion of the department. Production will be increased, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. Training is 
carried on in conjunction with the regular produc- 
tion activities in order to change attitudes and to 
develop workers who do their jobs more effectively 
and competently, thereby preparing them for pro- 
motion, as well as improving the food service. 

Much continues to be written, and a partial review 
of recent literature emphasizes the need for keeping 
professional and non-professional staff interested in 
their work and the importance of training for effec- 
tive management of people. Joiner states (1) that 
the Bureau of National Affairs asked personnel and 
industrial officials this question: “Are there any 
techniques that management can use to make em- 
ployees’ work more interesting ?” Responses included 
the following: (a) Make sure that the employee 
understands the relation of his job to other jobs in 
the department, plant, and company. Proper training 
is the prime essential. The employee should be taught 
how to do the work, why it is necessary, how it fits 
into the entire scheme of things, and how others are 
affected by what he does. (b) Utilize well estab- 


*The statements and conclusions of the author are 
the result of her own study and do not necessarily 
reflect the opinion or policy of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

*Present address: Lafayette, Indiana. 


lished channels of employee communication, e.g., 
company’s paper. (c) Recognize the individual as 
a person who wants ‘self-expression, freedom on the 
job, and opportunity for development. (d) Change 
work assignments, e.g., job rotation. (e) Develop 
a spirit of competition. 

The importance of using effective procedures in 
human relations is emphasized by Andrews (2) who 
points out that good communications is between 
people in order to have good coordination of activi- 
ties. A situation must be created in which the feel- 
ings of the workers can be expressed and they can 
be understood and appreciated by their superiors. 
The factor of “social” distance is a barrier to good 
communications. “Status” relations so often present 
in dietary departments must be overcome in order 
to achieve warm, friendly, and sympathetic two-way 
communication with all groups. 

Eimicke states (3) this well when he says that we 
hear much about human relations today. In principle, 
it is nothing new. The Golden Rule is human rela- 
tions! What has been edded recently are developed 
skills, procedures, and techniques for applying the 
Golden Rule in business and industry. No amount of 
studying the suggested principles will be of much 
value unless there is a genuine desire to do unto 
others as we would have others do unto us. 

Wynn points out (4, 5) that administration for- 
merly was looked on as management of operations— 
“mechanics” of administration, whereas within the 
past ten years we have recognized that the functions 
of administration must be realized through people— 
“humanics” of administration. People’s behavior is 
largely directed toward satisfying the basic needs— 
participation, recognition, sense of belonging, fair 
treatment, happy work climate, and security in the 
job. In stressing the importance of indoctrination 
training in order to make an employee productive 
as soon as possible, Eimicke says (6) that recogni- 
tion of a need for a goal and motivation in any learn- 
ing process are necessary. To be motivated, an em- 
ployee must know where he is going, why he is going 
there, and he must want to get there. Whenever we 
use a training process, we want a person to change 
in some way. 
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Need for Supervisory Training 

The success of any training program depends on the 
training ability of the one who does the training. 
Eimicke (6) and Mitchell (7) emphasize that the 
supervisor-trainer must know his or her subject well 
and this requires considerable preparation before 
the direction of a training program can be at- 
tempted. The quality of the results of training is 
directly related to how well the trainer under- 
stands training procedures plus how well he or she 
understands people. 

Eimicke points out (3) that anyone with respon- 
sibility for one or more employees must know how to 
train if he is to do his job properly. Training is a 
day-to-day process, and it really is a line function. 
Mitchell (7) and Virts (8) agree that supervisory 
development should come first. Training is best when 
it is from top down, with group classes and on-the- 
job training (refresher or follow-up training). 

Ghene, too, stresses (9) training for supervisory 
staff first. However, training programs must also 
be set up for new employees, those promoted to new 
jobs within the organization, and those who have 
held the same job for a long time (refresher train- 
ing). Training for maximum benefits must occur on 
two levels: (a) staff training (key people) and (b) 
general employee training (line people). He conclud- 
ed: “Training should provide a continuous program 
of learning so that the newest and best concepts of 
volume food service are constantly being applied to 
produce better meals with more efficient service by 
economic methods of operation.” 

Webster calls our attention (10) to the fact that 
the job of teaching is entirely different from that of 
doing. The skilled person who does the training must 
not only know his job but must know how to teach. 
He must be enthusiastic and stimulating. He must 
foster participation of everyone in the group. Ex- 
ecutive leadership and organized supervision are re- 
quired. Two main qualifications for the trainer are 
a deep understanding of people and skill in training. 
Training aids, manuals, lesson plans, job break- 
downs, and follow-up procedures are necessary as 
supporting tools. 

Much the same opinion is expressed in an article 
(11) which stresses that a job must be broken down 
into all its component parts because the instructor’s 
habits have become so strong that he acts with little 
effort. A highly skilled individual often finds it diffi- 
cult to analyze the job which he can do almost auto- 
matically. It may be difficult for him to realize how 
much is involved and how many judgments he makes 
in doing what appears to him a simple task. The one 
responsible for instructing people needs an under- 
standing of the learning process and must be able to 
give the learner a clear picture of just what is ex- 
pected of him and precisely how the job must be per- 
formed. 
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Management’s Esprit de Corps 

In reviewing the literature on employee training, 
one finds many things repeated again and again, but 
this only makes one more aware of the importance of 
and need for more and better training and motivates 
a person to do something about it. Mitchell affirms 
(7) the oft-repeated and accepted fact that top man- 
agement must understand the principles of good 
training and actively support a training program 
which reaches from the top down through every 
level of the organization. Training is needed to de- 
velop skillful employees and to create an atmosphere 
of cooperation and pleasantness in a department so 
that individuals will find satisfaction on the job. A 
good balance between group class training and 
guided on-the-job training is necessary to produce 
skilled workers, and the two must be synchronized. 
In planning a program, it is suggested that the 
kitchen be so organized that there is adequate cover- 
age of workers. After the program is developed 
along established objectives and completed, there 
remains the follow-up which is continuous supervi- 
sion and follow-through with refresher training. 

Eimicke explains (3, 6) how and why to attract 
well, select well, train and supervise well, and condi- 
tion the public. He gives guide lines and rules for 
orienting the new employee so as to make him pro- 
ductive as soon as possible. 

Ghene suggests (9) that in setting up a program 
for new employees an induction course should be 
included which provides an opportunity for the new- 
comer to learn specific management policies and pro- 
cedures insofar as they apply to him, stressing or- 
ganization and interdepartmental relationships. A 
well coordinated supervisory staff, fully aware of its 
responsibilities, will inject a cooperative spirit and 
strong feeling of pride in the job right down the 
line. 


The New Employee 


As described in two parts of another series (12), 
the first two hurdles faced by the new employee are 
the initial interview and the first day on the job. 
Points to be covered in the interview are cited. The 
author tells what the new employee wants in the way 
of training which, if given, will build confidence in 
him. Management must avoid the hazards of first- 
day difficulties and consequent faulty or incorrect 
work habits by setting up a code of personnel rela- 
tionship procedures and an adequate system of on- 
the-job training. 

Benton (13) points out that the frequently used 
method of “turning him over” to an old employee is 
convenient but unsound, unless the employee has 
been instructed in how and what to teach. She men- 
tions types of training by which maximum effec- 
tiveness can be reached in a minimum time. One of 
the first steps is to develop standards for work which 
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are used as a yardstick in measuring performance. 
She describes a program used for training employees 
prior to opening a new hospital and its expansion as 
more employees were hired. Puffer, in answering the 
question “Who does the training?” said (14) that 
the “boss” or immediate supervisor should direct the 
training because he can follow through and follow 
up. He gives reasons why the “boss” is in the right 
position to train properly. 

Training employees is accomplished by the proc- 
tor-method at City Hospital of Akron (15). A group 
of experienced maids are assigned the job of proctor- 
ing the new employees. After selecting the maid- 
proctors, a one-day workshop, during which teaching 
techniques are presented, prepares them in this 
method of training others. They learn by demon- 
stration and participation and are then given a man- 
ual which includes a list of maid’s duties and de- 
scribes how each step in a program should be taught. 
Subsequently,. discussion meetings are held once a 
month for the proctors. 

Schmidt stresses (16) the importance of making 
first impressions count. Getting the employee’s coop- 
eration starts the moment a new employee sees and 
talks with the first person he meets. First impres- 
sions about many things are made during the first 
couple of days; hence it is important that the em- 
ployee be given the right start. He should be shown 
through the department and told how his job con- 
tributes to the whole. Assignments should be clear 
and criticism or praise should be of a constructive 
nature. 


Training Supervisors to Be Trainees 
Martin describes (17) a training program for non- 
professional food service workers. New employees 
receive several hours of specialized instruction in a 
one-week period interspersed with on-the-job train- 
ing. Two weeks later, they attend classes three hours 
a day for three consecutive days. Before supervisory 
personne] conduct these classes, they receive instruc- 
tion to prepare them for their teaching assignments. 
All types of visual aids are used. 

An article in the September issue of Supervisory 
Management (18) sets forth a method of training 
that can be applied to any worker regardless of his 
needs. This includes breaking down the job, decid- 
ing whether the employee can do each part of the 
job well enough, planning the action to take, and 
then taking the action. Training should be a “two- 
man job.” The employee should be given as much 
responsibility as he can take for his own develop- 
ment. It is good for morale if all the thinking is not 
done for the employee. A supervisor who tries a 
“one-man” job will find the employee resenting hav- 
ing his thinking done for him. 

A workshop article on “Helping Adults Change 
Attitudes” (19) was planned to help people working 
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with adults to deal with attitude change more sensi- 
tively and effectively. Topics covered were “Why Do 
We Feel As We Do?” “Attitudes at Work,” “The Ma- 
ture Attitude,” and “The Maturity Vector.” Each 
paper presented for this workshop was prepared by 
educators. 

Another workshop report in Adult Leadership 
(20) was on “Human Relations Training in Three 
Days.” The three men composing the writing team 
for this series selected the following topics: “Intro- 
duction,” “Human Relations Training at Valley 
City,” “Meeting the Trainee Needs,” “Planning and 
Staffing,” and “Selecting and Training the Train- 
ers.” As the titles suggest, there is much valuable 
information that is applicable in any training situa- 
tion. Trainers must provide learning experiences 
that will cause the trainee to seek the “know-whys” 
as well as the “know-hows.” 


Summary 


A review of some of the more recently published 
articles has been presented, and it is hoped that the 
statements mentioned will stimulate the reader who 
is interested in training to pursue the references 
for their entirety and be on the alert for others. 
Training is unquestionably a productive endeavor, 
and the reward of the trainer is so aptly expressed 
in the following quotation from the Life of Sir Wil- 
liam Osler given at a farewell dinner, May 2, 1905, 
“No bubble is so iridescent or floats longer than that 
blown by the successful trainer.” 
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Food Enrichment in the Future 


What are the greatest food needs of the world? Data of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization show that the Far Eastern populations have been receiving only 
1700 to 1800 calories per person per day for the past fifteen years or more. A closer 
analysis clearly reveals that the most serious lack is protein. A typical Oriental has 
received only 45 to 50 gm. total protein daily compared with twice that amount in 
the U.S. and Western Europe. The animal protein supply is even more to the dis- 
advantage of the Orient where the daily intake is 7 to 8 gm. compared with 35 to 
40 in Western Europe and 60 in the U.S. 

Both these statistics and our advancing knowledge of the science of nutrition 
leave no doubt that adequacy of good quality protein is the key problem of poorly 
nourished people throughout the world. 

Cereal proteins in general are low compared with animal proteins, such as milk, 
in three amino acids: lysine, tryptophan, and methionine. While great complexi- 
ties are involved in maintaining a proper balance of the amino acids in a food 
mixture, it is reasonable to believe that the supplementation of cereal proteins 
with these three amino acids in properly adjusted proportions could repair their 
principal deficiencies. We must proceed with utmost caution in making additions 
of these amino acids to the cereals lest we induce some imbalance that may result 
in more harm than good. 

Our principal problem at the moment is, however, how to get the needed amino 
acids cheaply enough to permit their use by poor people. The chemical factory 
can make any of the vitamins, except Bz, more cheaply than the farmer can grow 
them. However, these vitamins are required by the human body in amounts per 
year ranging from 0.5 to 5.5 gm. In the case of ascorbic acid, 25 gm. a year may 
be advantageous. In the case of amino acids, the annual requirements are 100 to 
400 gm. per person. Because of this disparity in quantitative requirements, the 
amino acids must be produced and sold at prices far lower than those for the vita- 
mins. Otherwise, a program of amino acid enrichment of the cereals will involve 
an economic burden far greater than the present vitamin and iron enrichment. 

At present prices, the cost of one person’s year’s supply of any one of the vita- 
mins currently used in cereal enrichment ranges from 2.2 to 4.4 cents. By contrast, 
a year’s supply of any one of the three amino acids mentioned above would range 
at present from $2.80 to $33. Present production costs of synthetic amino acids 
must be greatly reduced before they become cheap enough to be readily introduced 
for cereal enrichment purposes. 

What would be accomplished if cereal proteins were made comparable nutrition- 
ally to animal proteins by proper amino acid supplementation? We would free 
the farmer of the necessity of calculating the over-all nutritional value of the crop 
he raises and permit him to put primary emphasis on the yield per acre. It requires 
an average of about seven times as much land to produce a million calories of meat 
or milk as it does to produce a million calories of cereals. When the Malthusian 
threat shall come to stare us in the face, this seven-fold factor in favor of the 
cereals may well be our salvation. 

Chemical synthesis is the only large remedy which we can apply to render the 
cheapest foods protective in character. This is the broader meaning of the food 
fortification program upon which we have embarked.—Robert R. Williams, Wil- 
liams-Waterman Fund for the Combat of Dietary Diseases, Research Corporation, 
New York, speaking before the American Public Health Association in Cleveland 
on November 12, 1957. 
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Bacterial Growth in 
Poultry Stuffings’ 


Can the bacteriologic hazards in stuffings be reduced by varying the 

ingredients? What effect does the inclusion of fruits, orange juice, 

vegetables, oysters, or giblets have on bacterial growth in stuffings? 

In this study, 117 different variations of stuffings—with white bread, 

wheat, and cornbread bases—were used. On inoculation, only 44 
remained in the low-count category. 


CONSIDERING BACTERIOLOGIC aspects, the practice of 
stuffing large turkeys before roasting might be ques- 
tioned. Castellani and co-workers (1) studied the 
roasting time of turkey and the internal tempera- 
tures reached. They determined at what temperature 
food-poisoning micro-organisms introduced experi- 
mentally into the stuffings were killed. They con- 
cluded that for birds over 18 lb., there is very little, 
if any, margin of safety. 

3aking stuffings “unstuffed” is regarded as good 
practice in institutional food preparation. Perhaps 
the practice developed because of the labor cost in- 
volved in cooking and serving stuffed poultry. Re- 
sults of tests made by the American Institute of 
Baking indicated that heat penetration was rapid 
in bread stuffings baked separately in shallow 
pans (2). 

In view of the fact that to stuff poultry is still a 
popular practice and that stuffings are often sub- 
jected to long holding periods either inside the poul- 
try or outside, the questions remained: how poten- 
tially dangerous are stuffings and how well do they 
support bacterial growth? 


The composition of the stufling mixture might well 
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play an important role in bacterial multiplication. 
Most stuffings are made of bread, liquid (usually 
broth), onion, and seasoning. Many contain, in ad- 
dition, giblet or egg. There are numerous other 
variations of the conventional stuffings, however. 
Information was needed about the effect which the 
various ingredients might have on bacterial multipli- 
cation and, therefore, on the keeping quality and 
wholesomeness of the mixtures. A previous study 
(3) demonstrated a pronounced effect on bacterial 
multiplication in soups by varying the ingredients. 

The purpose of this investigation was to study the 
effect on bacterial growth in stuffings of varying 
some selected ingredients used in their preparation. 
The test organism used was Micrococcus pyogenes 
var. aureus § 209. 

The general plan for the study was as follows: in 
three basic stuffings containing a bread stuff (white 
bread, bulgar wheat’, and cornbread), onion, short- 
ening, spices, and chicken broth, the liquid was 
varied to include orange juice in different propor- 
tion. In addition, substitution was made for part of 
the liquid and bread using apple, dried apricot, cel- 
ery, cranberry, egg, giblet, green pepper, oyster, 
parsley, raisin, ripe olive, and walnut: 

In a preliminary study, the effect on bacterial 
growth of adding these ingredients to chicken broth 
was investigated. 


‘Bulgar, bulgur, or bulgour (4), 
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Bacterial Growth in Stuffings 


PLAN OF MAIN EXPERIMENT 


White Bread Stuffing 


1 
chieken 
broth 


5 
14 orange juice 1% orange juice chicken 
4 2 


34 broth l4 broth broth 34 Lroth 
1 > 4 


Bulgar Wheat Stuffing 
2 3 4 6 


14 orange juice 


Cornbread Stuffing 


a 


7 8 9 
orange juice chicken 
broth broth 


14 orange juice 
14 broth 


4 orange juice 
34 broth 


Z 
2 
2 


Variables within the Stuffings 


5% OF TOTAL MIXTURE 
apple, var. greenings 
apricot, dried 
egg 
giblet 
oyster 
parsley 
raisin, dark, seedless 
ripe olive 


Experimental Procedure 
BROTH MIXTURES 


Chicken broth was prepared from a fabricated 
extract‘ according to specifications. The giblets, 
oysters, fruits, nuts, and vegetables except the 
green peppers were chopped very fine. The peppers 
were steamed to doneness and puréed. Fresh eggs 
were used in all samples. 


The solid ingredients were weighed into sterile 
600-ml. wide-mouth Erlenmeyer flasks. Enough 
chicken broth was added to make a total of 300 
gm.; pH determinations were made and the samples 


‘Lipton’s. 


TABLE 1 


___ BREAD STUFFING* 

ate Substitution at 

5% 

gm. gm. 
Bread stuff Ue 150 

Variables# 112.5 
Liquid§ 37% 352.5 300 
Onion 105 
Shortening | é E 75 
Salt 4 


INGREDIENT . 
Basic 


Black pepper ‘ ' 0.4 0.4 
Le 


Poultry seasoning 


0.7 

White bread and cornbread stuffing: 
used, they were sautéed with onions. 
bread and mixture allowed to hydrate. 
were used as variable, they were incorporated last. 

Wheat stuffing: 


7.5% OF TOTAL MIXTURE 
cranberry 5% +2.5% sugar 


Procedures 
Onions were sautéed in shortening. 
Salt and spices were mixed into dried bread stuff. 

Sautéed ingredients were combined with bread mixture. 


Wheat was added to liquid and mixture allowed to simmer covered until liquid was absorbed. 


15°) OF TOTAL MIXTURE 
celery 
green pepper 
walnut 


sent to the Laboratory of Bacteriology for further 
treatment. Each mixture was prepared and tested 
twice. 


STUFFINGS 

The experimental plan is presented in the accom- 
panying box. A total of 117 different stuffings were 
prepared. Each stuffing was prepared and tested 
twice; the order of preparation was randomized. 

The formulas and methods used in the prepara- 
tion of the basic stuffings are given in Table 1. Less 
shortening was used in the formula for cornbread 
stuffing because of the fat already present in the 
cornbread. 

The bread slices for the white bread stuffing were 
cut into sixteen cubes and dried at 300° F. to approxi- 


Formulas and procedures for making stuffings 
_WHEAT STUFFING} 


__ CORNBREAD STUFFING} _ 


a Substitution at Basic b Substitution at p. 
se = ae __ 15% 
gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. 
172.5 150 226 208 181 
37.5 112.5 37. 112.! 
352.5 300 375 352.3 300 
105 105 105 105 105 
75 45 36.5 39.! 44 
4 4 4 4 4 
0.4 0.4 0.4 0. 0.4 
0.7 0.7 0.7 0. 0.7 


If giblets, oysters, and other vegetables were 
Liquid was poured over 
If raw ingredients 


Sautéed 


and raw ingredients and spices were then combined with wheat. 


*White, dried. 
tBulgar (‘‘Magie’’ wheat). 
tDried. {Lipton’s. 

Tastex (margarine). 


#When sweetened cranberry was used, weight of sugar incorporated with stuffing 
was deducted from weight of liquid and bread, in appropriate proportion. 
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mately two-thirds of their fresh weight. The corn- 
bread was crumbled and dried at 250°F. to approxi- 
mately two-thirds of its fresh weight. 

The dried breads were freezer-stored at approxi- 
mately —20°F. until needed. 

Chicken broth was prepared as described under 
“Broth Mixtures”. 

Frozen juice reconstituted with water was used 
for the stuffings made with orange juice. The solid 
ingredients were prepared as follows: the celery, 
giblet, green pepper, oyster, and parsley were 
chopped finely and sautéed with the onions. The 
raw egg was added to the basic bread and onion mix- 
ture. The apple, apricot, cranberry, raisin, olive, and 
walnut were chopped finely and added uncooked. 
The chopped cranberry was sweetened with one part 
cane sugar to two parts cranberry. When these spe- 
cial ingredients were incorporated into the experi- 
mental stuffings, they were substituted for a portion 
of the liquid and the bread at a ratio of two parts 
liquid to one part bread. 

A 150-gm. sample of each batch of stuffing was 
placed in a 600-ml. beaker, covered with aluminum 
foil, and freezer-stored for two or three weeks pre- 
ceding inoculation and further treatment. In addi- 
tion, a 50-gm. side sample was removed and freezer- 
stored to be used for pH determinations before and 
after autoclaving. 


PALATABILITY 


The samples, wrapped in aluminum foil, were 
heated in a 325°F. oven for 20 min. and then served 
to six judges; all were members of the Department 
of Institution Management. The stuffings were rated 
as “very acceptable,” “acceptable,” and “unaccepta- 
ble.” Four samples were rated at one sitting. The 
order of testing was randomized. 


BACTERIOLOGIC PROCEDURES 


The fluid samples were treated in cotton-plugged 
Erlenmeyer flasks. The stuffings were placed in 
beakers and covered with aluminum foil. The sam- 
ples were autoclaved at 121°C. for 30 min. for the 
fluid samples and 45 min. for the solid samples. The 
flasks and beakers were allowed to cool overnight. 

The fluid samples were inoculated with 1 ml. of a 
10° dilution of Micrococcus pyogenes var. aureus 
S 209. For the enumeration of the inoculum, 10° 
and 10° dilutions were plated also. 

The stuffing samples were transferred, after cool- 
ing, to polyethylene bags and inoculated with 10 ml. 
of a 10° dilution of Micrococcus pyogenes var. 
aureus S 209. The bags were closed and the inoculum 
worked into the food by manipulating the bags until 
the food assumed a mushy consistency. The samples 
were incubated at 30°C. for 24 hr. To check the 
viability of the inoculum, 10° and 10° dilutions were 
plated. 
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After incubation, the liquid samples were plated 
in duplicate at appropriate dilutions. 

The stuffing samples were Waring-blended for 
2 min. with an amount of water twice that of the 
solid sample. Dilution plates were then poured of 
the slurry. 

The plates were incubated at 30°C. for 48 hr. be- 
fore counting. 

The pH was determined before and after autoclav- 
ing. To reduce danger of contamination, a 50-gm. 
side sample was used for this test. 


Results 
BROTH MIXTURES 


The pH values and bacterial’count of plain chicken 
broth and of chicken broth to which twelve selected 
ingredients were added are presented in Table 2. 

At the 5 per cent substitution level, mixtures con- 
taining apricot, cranberry, and raisin had consider- 
ably lower pH values than the controls; bacterial 
counts were near or below 10° per milliliter. In a 
side study, several kinds of raisins (dark, light, and 
muscat) were compared. No difference in the inhib- 
itory action of the raisins was noted. 

By addition of apple and walnut, the pH values of 
the mixtures were only slightly lower than those 
of the controls; bacterial counts were lower also. 

Little change in pH and in bacterial growth was 
found when celery, parsley, and ripe olives were in- 
corporated into the broth. When giblet and oyster 
were substituted for part of the broth, the pH was 
somewhat decreased, but bacterial growth increased. 
Incorporation of egg increased both pH and bacterial 
growth. 

At the 16.6 per cent substitution level, the trend 
found at the 5 per cent level persisted, in general. 

Parsley was tested at the 10 per cent substitution 
level; it seemed unrealistic to incorporate more. The 
pH of the mixture was slightly lower than that of the 
control; bacterial counts were similar. Green pep- 
pers were tested at the 10 and 16.6 per cent levels 
of substitution. The pH and bacterial counts were 
somewhat lower than in the plain broth. 


STUFFINGS MADE WITH WHITE BREAD 


The pH values, bacterial counts, and palatability 
ratings of stuffings made with white bread are pre- 
sented in Table 3. The average pH values decreased 
on autoclaving. 

All Broth Stuffings. The average pH value of the 
basic all-broth stuffings (controls) was 5.26 after 
autoclaving. The average bacterial count was well 
above 10’ per gram. The palatability rating, before 
inoculation, was between acceptable and very ac- 
ceptable (1.5). 

The pH values and bacterial counts similar to 
those of the controls were found in the mixtures 
containing egg, giblet, oyster, and walnut. Incor- 
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poration of apple, celery, green pepper, parsley, and 
ripe olives did not seem to affect pH, but resulted in 
lower bacterial counts, in general. Considerable low- 
ering of pH and bacterial counts followed the incor- 
poration of apricot, cranberry, and raisin. Bacterial 
counts decreased to near 10‘ per gram and below. 

Among the thirteen kinds of white bread stuffings 
made with all-broth, three had counts near or below 
10‘ per gram. The three mixtures rated acceptable 
or higher in palatability. Palatability values were 
highest for the walnut stuffings and lowest for those 
containing green pepper. 

Stuffings Made with Orange Juice and Broth. In 
general, pH values and bacterial counts decreased as 
increasing amounts of orange juice were used. When 
orange juice was substituted for one-fourth of the 
broth, average counts near or below 10‘ per gram 
were encountered in the majority of the stuffings. 
Exceptions were the mixtures containing egg, giblet, 
and walnut. Counts below 10° per gram occurred in 
the stuffings with green pepper. Some of the palata- 


TABLE 2. pH and bacterial growth in chicken broth mixed with certain ingredients commonly added to basic stuffings* 


5% SUBSTITUTION 


INGREDIENT 
INCORPORATED 
INTO BROTH 


pH OF ae pH 
INGRE- aes 
DIENT auto- auto- 

claving 


4.22 


Apple 5 00 


4.40 


Apricot 
prico 3.70 


6.83 


Celery 
; 5.90 


Cranberry 4.23 
; 3.60 
Keg 7.40 
. 7.60 
6.51 
6.23 


Giblet 


Green pepper ec 
5.61 


7.01 


Oyster 6.20 
. 


6.04 
B 7¢ 


Parsley 
5.79 


4.40 
3.80 


Raisin 


7.16 


Ripe olive .82 
,' 7.30 


y 5 5 Re ¢ 
Walnut 5.45 + 5.90 
78 5.89 


*Plain chicken broth served as controls. 
final count per gram was 7.77. 
(10°% substitution. 


Before | After 


claving 


5.687 
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bility ratings were slightly lower than those of all- 
broth stuffings. 

When orange juice was substituted for half of the 
broth, the pH values were below 5 in the majority of 
the mixtures. The bacterial counts were near or below 
10* per gram. Palatability values decreased at the 
higher level of substitution of orange juice for 
broth. 

Among the thirteen kinds of white bread stuffings 
made with one-fourth orange juice and three-fourths 
broth, nine had counts below 10‘ per gram. All were 
rated acceptable or higher in palatability. Among 
those made with half orange juice and half broth, 
eleven had counts below 10‘ per gram; of these, nine 
rated acceptable or higher in palatability. 


STUFFINGS MADE WITH WHEAT 


The pH values, bacterial counts, and palatability 
ratings of stuffings made with wheat are presented 
in Table 4. The average pH values decreased upon 
autoclaving. The pH values and the bacterial counts 


16.6% SUBSTITUTION © 


Log z oe! PH a Log 
final Before After final 
count auto- auto- count 
per gm. claving claving per gm. 


<3.00 4.90 4.09 <3.00 
5.98 5.32 4.20 <4.00 


<3.00 3.86 3.70 


<3.00 
<4.00 3.90 3.80 < 4.00 


8.17 6.56 5.69 7.91 
7.90 6.41 5.62 7.87 


4.64 3.47 3.22 <3.00 
<2.00 3.41 3.06 <2.00 


8.32 7.69 61 8.26 
9.41 7.60 83 9.43 


8.38 6.42 6.06 8.46 
8.42 6.56 5.46 8.37 
6.867 6.16 5.34 6.24 
7.05 6.40 5.46 6.86 


8.27 6.71 1.33 8.44 
8.92 6.08 5.82 8.65 


8.04 154 5.587 7.457 
7.86 3.68 ‘ 7.96 


<3.00 
<3.00 


< 3.00 
<3.00 

7.41 0.9% 5.58 <4.00 
> 6.00 3: > 6.00 
<5.00 6.00 5.83 <5.00 
< 4.00 5.62 5.93 < 4.00 


Average pu before autoclaving was 7.26; after autoclaving, 7.11; average log 
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were higher in the wheat stuffings than in the white 
bread mixtures. 

All-Broth Stuffings. Relatively high counts were 
found in the all-broth mixtures containing egg, 
giblet, oyster, and walnut. Counts were also high 
in stuffings containing ripe olive and celery. Counts 
were slightly lower in the apple and parsley mix- 
tures, and considerably lower in the cranberry stuf- 
fings. Still lower counts were found in the mixtures 
containing apricot and raisins, the lowest being the 
raisin stuffing in which the counts were below 10° 
per gram. In general, palatability ratings were sim- 
ilar to those of the white bread stuffings. 

Among the thirteen kinds of wheat stuffings made 
with all broth, only one mixture had counts below 
10' per gram; it was rated acceptable in palatability. 

Stuffings Made with Orange Juice and Broth. 
The pH values and bacterial counts decreased as the 


TABLE 3 


ALL BROTH 


pH Log 
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proportion of orange juice in the stuffings was in- 
creased, but were somewhat higher than in the 
corresponding white bread dressings. Palatability 
values were lowest in the stuffings made with the 
higher amount of orange juice. However, the high 
level of orange juice was, in general, judged more 
acceptable in the wheat stuffings than in the white 
bread mixtures. 

Among the thirteen kinds of wheat stuffings made 
with one-fourth orange juice and three-fourths 
broth, five had bacterial counts near or below 10' 
per gram; they were rated acceptable or better in 
palatability. Among those made with half orange 
juice and half broth, nine had counts near or below 
10° per gram; all were judged acceptable or better. 


STUFFINGS MADE WITH CORNBREAD 


The pH value, bacterial counts, and palatability rat- 


pH, bacterial growth, and palatability of thirty-nine white bread stuffings 
V4 ORANGE JUICE+3%4 BROTH '/2 ORANGE JUICE+!/. BROTH 


pH Log pH Log 


STUFFING After 


auto- 
claving 


After 
auto- 
claving 


final 
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per gm. 


final 


count 
per gm. 


3.97 


final 
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Palata- 
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After 
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Before 
auto- 
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Before 
auto- 
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Before 
auto- 
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Basie (controls) j 5.54 5.26 7.41 4.79 4.73 1.0 4.51 4.54 4.16 


5.51 5 
50 


6.03 
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3.70 
< 4.00 
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<4.00 
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5.00 
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<3.00 
< 4.00 


4.50 4. 
4.62 4. 


40 
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<3.00 
< 4.00 
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<3.00 
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4.15 
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40 
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*Values are averages of 10 or 12 judgments: 2=very acceptable; 1 =acceptable; 0 = unacceptable. 
‘Values are averages of all controls. 
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ings of stuffings made with cornbread are pre- Stuffings Made with Orange Juice and Broth. The 
sented in Table 5. The pH values decreased following pH values and bacterial counts decreased as the pro- 
autoclaving, but were higher throughout in the corn- portion of orange juice in the stuffings was in- 
bread stuffings than in the wheat stuffing. In general, creased, but pH values as well as bacterial counts 
bacterial counts tended to be somewhat higher also. were considerably higher in the cornbread stuffings 
All-Broth Stuffings. Bacterial counts similar to or than in the wheat and white bread stuffings. Corn- 
higher than those found in the basic cornbread stuf- bread stuffings made with the high amount of orange 
fings occurred in mixtures with apple, celery, egg, juice were, in general, rated higher in palatability 
giblet, green pepper, oyster, parsley, ripe olive, and than the comparable white bread stuffings. 
walnut. Slightly decreased counts were found in the Among the thirteen stuffings made with one- 
stuffings containing cranberry. Considerably lower fourth orange juice and three-fourths broth, only 
counts occurred in the stuffings containing apricot two had counts near or below 10‘ per gram. Of the 
and raisin. The pH was well above 5 in these mix- stuffings made with equal parts of orange juice and 
tures, including one of the stuffings made with apri- broth, three had counts near or below 10‘ per gram. 
cot and the two made with raisins. All were rated as acceptable or better in palatability. 
Of the thirteen kinds of dressings tested, only one 
had counts below 10' per gram; it was rated “‘accepta- 
ble to very acceptable” in palatability. Among the 117 kinds of stuffings tested, 44 had 


LOW-COUNT ACCEPTABLE STUFFINGS 


TABLE 4 pH, bacterial growth, and palatability of thirty-nine wheat stuffings 
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*Values are averages of 10 or 12 judgments: 2=very acceptable; | =acceptable; 0 = unacceptable. 
tValues are averages of all controls. 
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counts near or below 10‘ per gram and were rated 
acceptable or higher in palatability. Of those, 23 
were white bread stuffings, 15 were wheat stuffings, 
and 6 were cornbread stuffings. The inhibitory in- 
gredients in the stuffings were orange juice, apricot, 
cranberry, and raisin. 


Discussion 

The results of the study suggest the feasibility of in- 
hibiting bacterial growth in stuffings through incor- 
poration of appropriate amounts of acid ingredients, 
such as apricot, cranberry, orange juice, and raisin. 
Stuffings made with cornbread, egg, giblet, and 
oyster may well be regarded as potentially dangerous 
mixtures. 

In evaluating the data for practical application, 
several points must be kept in mind. The possibility 
of introducing bacteria into the mixture along with 
the inhibitory ingredients cannot be ruled out; no 


TABLE 5 
ALL BROTH 
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study was made on this problem. Also, attention 
should be called to the higher pH values of the fresh- 
ly prepared mixtures as compared with those of the 
autoclaved samples. Many of these pH’s were well 
above 5, including some of the mixtures containing 
inhibitcry ingredients. 

It is reeommended that uncooked as well as cooked 
stuffings be held under refrigeration. Special pre- 
cautions should be observed in handling the stuffings 
during the time that they are held within the danger 
zone of bacterial growth. 


Summary 
The effect on bacterial growth in stuffings of varying 
some selected ingredients used in their preparation 
has been studied, using the test organism, Micrococ- 
cus pyogenes var. aureus S 209. 

In three basic stuffings—containing a bread stuff, 
onion, shortening, seasoning, and chicken broth—the 
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bread stuff was varied to include white bread, bulgar 
wheat, and cornbread. The liquid was varied to in- 
clude orange juice in varying proportion—substitut- 
ing for part of the broth. In addition, substitution 
was made for part of the liquid and bread in the 
basic stuffings using apple, dried apricot, celery, 
cranberry, egg, giblet, green pepper, oyster, parsley, 
raisin, ripe olive, and walnut. There were 117 kinds 
of stuffing mixtures prepared. The samples were au- 
toclaved, cooled, inoculated with the test organism, 
and incubated at 30°C. for 24 hr. Dilution plates 
were then poured. The pH was determined on the 
mixtures before and after autoclaving. Palatability 
tests were made on each mixture after it was pre- 
pared and before it was inoculated. 

In general, bacterial growth decreased as pH was 
decreased. Ingredients which were used in amounts 
acceptable to the judges and which lowered bacterial 
counts considerably were: apricot, cranberry, orange 
juice, and raisin. Very high bacterial counts were 
found in the mixtures containing egg, giblet, and 
oyster. Bacterial counts were lowest in the white 
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bread stuffings and highest in the cornbread stuf- 
fings. 

Counts were near or below 10' per gram in 44 of 
the 117 stuffings tested. Of these, 23 had a white 
bread base; 15 had a wheat base; and 6 had a corn- 
bread base. The 44 low-count stuffings were all 
judged as acceptable or better in palatability. 
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WORK SIMPLIFICATION—A NEW IDEA? 


Although we think of work simplification as a 
recent innovation, its principles have actually been 
carried out for quite a long time. A cart used in the 
Institution Management Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin serves as a reminder of that fact. 

Built in 1930, the cart was the “brain-child” of 
three of the faculty members in the Department of 
Home Economics. At that time, Bernice Dodge, in 
charge of institution management courses, and her 
assistant, Stella Patton, discussed the idea of build- 
ing a cart with Abby Marlatt, Director of the De- 
partment. 

The only type of cart available on the market 
at that time was a lightweight one which folded up 
like the modern “T-V” table. It had legs which 
criss-crossed and a tray-type top which could be 
lifted up on one side to allow for folding. Unfortu- 
nately, about the time that it was loaded with food, 
it was likely to fold up! Designed to handle smaller 
loads, this cart did not answer the needs of quantity 
food preparation. 

In the words of Miss Patton, ‘We talked over 
the idea and then went out to the factory and told 
the draftsman what we wanted. He made a drawing 
and submitted it to us and then built it.” 

The cart, still in use after twenty-seven years, 
consists of two monel metal shelves attached to 
four iron posts mounted on wheels. The only repair- 
ing necessary has been the repainting of the iron 
posts and wheels at regular intervals. An interesting 
feature of the cart is the presence of removable iron 
rods about an inch above the top shelf of the cart, 
designed to aid in preventing items from falling 
off. The simple act of unscrewing the rods makes it 
possible to remove them when desired. 

Although originally designed for the specific 


purpose of transporting materials more easily, the 
cart served for many years as a portable beverage 
counter to alleviate the shortage of counter space 
in the tearoom associated with the Institution Man- 
agement Laboratory. 

A new and modern Institution Management 
Laboratory has now been built and new carts have 
been purchased, but the cart built in 1930 still serves 
its purpose and is an important item of equipment 
in the daily routine of work.—Virginia Kroener, 
Teaching Assistant, School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Feeding 


COMMITTEE ON DISASTER FEEDING 
AND CIVIL DEFENSE PLANNING, 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION’ 


As citizens, dietitians should be informed about 
over-all organization for defense against military 
or natural disaster and about the preparation which 
is involved in protecting individuals and groups in 
their communities. 

As professional dietitians, they must have spe- 
cific knowledge about disaster planning as it con- 
cerns feeding services. They should also have access 
to pertinent information regarding: defense against 
atomic, biologic, and chemical warfare; the prob- 
lems resulting from floods, hurricanes, tornadoes, 
and other major disasters; and the dietitian’s re- 
sponsibilities regarding disaster preparedness pro- 
grams. 

The following annotated bibliography has been 
prepared to help in making departmental disaster 
plans and in preparing individual dietitians and 
groups for their roles in disaster feeding and civil 
defense programs. 

With two exceptions, only articles which have 
been published in periodicals having national dis- 
tribution and materials published by national asso- 
ciations and agencies are included. Other valuable 
and interesting materials on the subject of disaster 
and defense planning have appeared in publications 
of various state and local agencies. 


Handbooks and Manuals 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 

18 East Division Street 

Chicago 10, Illinois 
*Principles of Disaster Planning for Hospitals. 
1956. 23 pp. Price 75 cents. 
Contains procedures and suggestions which a hos- 
pital may use as a basis for developing its own 
master disaster plan and for coordinating the plan 
with the community disaster plan. 


‘Dorothy L. Bovee, American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman. (Formerly Civil Defense 
Committee. ) 

*Starred items may be borrowed by A.D.A. members 
from the Lulu G. Graves Memorial Library, Headquar- 
ters office. 


*Readings in Disaster Planning for Hospitals. 
1956. 90 pp. Price $1.50. 
A collection of articles describing actual disaster 
experiences and details of disaster planning as 
considered by various hospitals. It may be used 
as a supplement to the handbook on principles 
listed above. 
While these handbooks were prepared primarily to 
assist hospitals, the principles apply to any type of 
disaster and may bé useful as a basis for develop- 
ing any disaster plan. 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

Battle Creek, Michigan 

(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 

Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 
*Emergency Welfare Services. AG-12-1. 1952. 
66 pp. Price 60 cents. 
Chapter 6, “Emergency Feeding,” is of particular 
interest to food service specialists concerned with 
planning and developing local and state civil de- 
fense programs to meet the multiple feeding prob- 
lems that would arise from enemy attack. 


*Health Services and Special Weapons Defense. 
AG-11-1. 1953. 260 pp. Price 60 cents. 
Gives numerous helpful suggestions on modified 
diets; dietary services; food service in emergen- 
cies; food procurement and distribution; con- 
tamination, sanitation, and other control meas- 
ures; emergency equipment; fuels, water, and 
other utilities. Although this handbook was pre- 
pared for civil defense purposes, many sections 
contain information that applies to natural dis- 
asters. 

LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS ASSOCIATION 

11 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago 38, Illinois 
*LUP Gas for Civil Defense. 1957. 16 pp. Price $1. 
Describes how LP gas can solve numerous disaster 
fuel problems and tells how emergency fuel sup- 
plies can be preplanned. 


Instruction Materials 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 

Washington, D.C. 

(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 


The following items have been developed and are 
issued jointly by the American National Red Cross 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administration as the 
official instruction media for the basic course in 
emergency mass feeding. This 16-hr. course is used 
by both agencies for the uniform training of per- 
sonnel for mass feeding operations in any type of 
disaster, whether caused by nature or military ac- 
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tion. The filmstrip and record on emergency mass 
feeding (see below) are generally available only on 
loan through the local Red Cross chapter or the 
Civil Defense organization. 
*Basic Course in Emergency Mass Feeding, In- 
structors Guide. FCDA IG-12-1 or ARC 488. 1957. 
Price 40 cents. 
This guide presents six lesson plans that are aids 
to orderly step-by-step instruction. It is given only 
to qualified instructors who have been certified to 
teach the course by either the local Red Cross 
chapter or local Civil Defense. 
*Basic Course in Emergency Mass Feeding, Pock- 
et Manual. PM-12-1 or ARC 488-A. 1957. Price 
55 cents. 
This pocket manual is a class instruction book 
keyed to the sequence of subjects presented in the 
Instructors Guide listed above. It is also designed 
for use as a ready reference for food workers ac- 
tually engaged in disaster feeding operations. 


*Emergency Mass Feeding. Filmstrip, 35 mm, 
approximately 60 frames, color; 12-in. record, 
3344 r.p.m. 

Covers the over-all problem of disaster feeding 
and highlights important methods and aspects of 
mass feeding in disaster. Prepared as a training 
tool for the basic course in emergency mass feed- 
ing. This filmstrip may be shown apart from the 
course to stimulate group interest and recruit for 
disaster feeding programs. 


Booklets and Leaflets 


The following booklets and leaflets are of special 
interest to nutritionists and home economists con- 
cerned with home and family life education. They 
contain practical information and suggestions con- 
cerning the safety of the home and family in time 
of disaster. The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion materials may be obtained from the local or 
state Civil Defense organization. The American Red 
Cross materials may be obtained through the local 
Red Cross chapter. 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

Battle Creek, Michigan 
*Between You and Disaster. L-1. 1956. 
Lists food and other essential supplies for a seven- 
day home storage program. This seven-day supply 
is the modern equivalent of grandma’s pantry, 
which was always ready for any emergency, 
whether it was unexpected company or a road- 
blocking winter storm. 
*Home Protection Exercises. MP-2-1. Rev. 1956. 
33 pp. 15 cents. 
Covers eight important and useful family action 
exercises, including provision of safe food and 
water, to protect the family and home against all 
types of disaster. 
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*What You Should Know about Radioactive Fall- 
out. PA-B-7. Rev. 1956. Pp. 24. 10 cents. 

Gives a simple, non-technical explanation of radio- 
active fallout and what can be done to protect one- 
self and one’s home against it. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 

Washington, D.C. 
*Information for Disaster Sufferers. ARC 1578. 
1956. 
Directed to the disaster sufferer. Describes the 


two kinds of assistance given by the American 
Red Cross. 

*Your Town Could Have a Disaster. ARC 1570. 
1955. 4 pp. 

Explains why Red Cross and government agen- 
cies (Civil Defense) are both needed to perform 
disaster functions and effect speedy relief. Illus- 
trates principal kinds of assistance given. 


Articles 
On Disaster Feeding 


¢ 


2 ACCOUNTIUS, P. L., AND Fisk, M. L.: Typhoon emer- 


gency feeding on Okinawa. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33: 
1038, 1957. 

Arizona is training for emergency feeding. J. Am. 
Dietet. A. 31: 782, 1955. 

Audrey—and school lunch. School Lunch J. 11: °2 
(Sept.), 1957. 

Basic policies of emergency food plan. J. Am. Dietet. 
A. 29: 687, 1953. 


=Bovee, D. L.: Emergency mass feeding. Hospitals 


28: 107 (Nov.), 1954. 
BovEE, D. L.: Summing up mass feeding activities at 
Operation Cue. J. Am. Dietet. A. 31: 718, 1955. 


<Butler, R. E.: Special feeding—problems in an emer- 


encys Pub. Health i: 267, 1964——_—— 
Butler} R. E.: mergency feeding. Pub. Health Rep. 


72: 355, 1957. 
Dougherty, B. H.: Your town could have a disaster. 
Intl. Steward (May 1957). 
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Emergency Mass Feeding in a Hungarian Refugee Camp 


MARGIT HVIRVELKAER! 


Chief Dietitian, Danish Operation 
in Aid of the Hungarian Refugees, 
November 1956 


IT WAS October 1956, the radio and the newspapers 
were announcing the alarming news that a revolu- 
tion had exploded in Hungary. Everyone was 
shocked into action, including the Danish Medical 
Association and the Danish Red Cross. The latter 
gained the distinction of being the first Red Cross 
organization to aid the stricken country by sending 
a complete hospital unit for 200 patients. 

This unit included twelve doctors and forty 
trained nurses, several of whom had been with the 
Danish Red Cross and “Jutlantia” in Korea, two 
dietitians, eighty soldiers and officers from the civil 


The author is now in the U. S. on a fellowship from 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation and is on the 
dietary staff of the Georgetown University: Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. In her own country, she is Dietitian- 
in-Charge, Diet Department, Central Hospital, Ran- 
ders, Denmark. 


defense (they were responsible for the transporta- 
tion of equipment), and administrative personnel. 
All in all, approximately one hundred fifty people 
found themselves embarking on a fantastic experi- 
ence. 

On November 1, I received a call from the Danish 
Red Cross in Copenhagen asking if I could accom- 
pany the “Ambulance,” as this action was called. 
You can well imagine the mild hysteria which ensued 
after being notified that evening that I was to leave 
within 2 hr. My biggest problem, of course, was to 
be able to leave my position as dietitian in charge 
of the Diet Department of the Central Hospital in 
Randers. I managed to assemble a few things and 
board the boat for Copenhagen. The next day I 
signed my papers, received my uniform, was vacci- 
nated for smallpox and dysentery, found myself on 
the night express to Hamburg, and from there flew 
to Vienna where I officially became a member of 
the “Ambulance.” 

The revolution had broken out with renewed 
violence. Our whole group was determined to aid 
this horror-stricken nation. The International Red 
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Cross and the Hungarian Embassy were constantly 
in conference but discouraged us from entering 
Hungary. At last they notified us in the middle of 
the night to board the Danish hospital train (later 
to be our home and headquarters in Graz) which 
was bound for the border. It was an experience in 
itself to be escorted by the Austrian police to the 
train in a cold, rainy miserable dawn. 

Our journey was halted in Graz, a large city in 
southeast Austria near the Hungarian frontier. We 
were terribly disappointed that we were unable to 
go farther. We had little time to think, however, for 
we were immediately faced with the problem of 
feeding a large number of refugees passing through 
Graz on their way to the Austrian camps. 

The Austrian Red Cross could not possibly cope 
with all of these people, some of whom hadn’t eaten 
for several days. Thus it was quite natural for us to 
utilize some of our supplies and personnel. We took 
over an old summer restaurant which had not been 
used for a long time. It was filthy, and everything 
had to be scrubbed before we could bring in food. 


At Graz 


This was my chief responsibility, and I was 
pleased to find some very useful equipment including 
two large kettles, one electric damp (steam) kettle 
of 150 liters, a coal-heated kettle of 200 liters, and 
three gas ranges. Meanwhile, at the station, the sol- 
diers were unloading the portable field kitchen 
where we cooked until the restaurant was available. 

The Danish people had sent a van load of food 
parcels which were suitable for our immediate needs. 
These included a large number of small canned 
goods from which we were able to feed the first four 
to five hundred people. We managed to prepare a 
very good stew which was put into the large thermo- 
containers our soldiers had brought with them from 
Denmark. These were taken to the refugee trains, 
and the food was distributed to the Hungarians as 
their trains passed through. 

Our esprit de corps became well established the 
next day when we were able to get into the “Pavil- 
ion,” our new-found home. Now we were really busy, 
working from 5 a.m. one day until 2 a.m. the next. 

Food was not a problem at that time as we had 
good supplies in the cold storage trucks which ac- 
companied us from Denmark. Although some refu- 
gees from nearby camps were also fed three meals 
each day, our greatest problem was feeding those 
passing through Graz by train. They all had a hot 
meal and hot tea or milk. The trains were coming 
through constantly from the border, keeping us al- 
ways on the alert. Not only did we serve these hot 
meals, but we supplied each refugee with a parcel 
assembled by our team, containing a small loaf of 
bread, butter, cheese, salami, and fruit. The children 
also were specially cared for. 
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My job still wasn’t done, for I had all the person- 
nel and assistants to feed. We had to check our sup- 
plies and order more food from Denmark. Primarily, 
we wanted to be prepared, should we be allowed to 
take our hospital to Budapest. Meanwhile, the 
stream of refugees stopped briefly, and we were 
ordered back to Vienna with the Danish hospital 
train, equipment, and personnel. Again, the endless 
waiting depressed us, not being able to be of any 
help to the Hungarians, especially now that we knew 
how badly medicine and medical care were needed. 
This was by far our most discouraging period. 

Again we were alerted with more exciting news. 
The International Red Cross had been given per- 
mission to send food and medicine to Budapest and 
some of our trained personnel. Uniforms were not 
to be worn, only civilian clothes. Immediately we 
began stripping our uniforms of all distinguishing 
buttons, ribbons, and so on. 

The first group did not get through at first, but 
succeeded in their next attempt. Our field kitchen 
was taken to Budapest and was accompanied by a 
doctor, who spoke fluent Hungarian and a soldier, 
who was able to cook for a group of Hungarian 
school children. The Red Cross would not take the 
responsibilty for allowing the women of our group 
to cross the frontier, considering it too dangerous. 
I did not get inside Hungary. 


At St. Polten 


The remaining Danish personnel were then asked 
to take over a camp for the refugees in St. Polten, 
65 kilometers west of Vienna. Five of us arrived at 
the camp on November 20 and, to say the least, we 
were very disheartened. It was a bitterly cold night, 
and the ground was covered with snow. This camp 
had been demolished by the Russians, after taking 
it over from the Germans who had occupied it dur- 
ing the war. The barracks were leaky and damp, and 
the drains were out of order. Many of the windows 
were broken and few heating stoves remained. 

As usual, my interest centered in the kitchen, and 
I could scarcely believe that it would be possible to 
feed 2500 to 3000 people a day from a kitchen with 
the capacity to feed only 400. I found no usable 
equipment in this building. The four large, old-fash- 
ioned, rusty iron kettles which were sitting in the 
middle of the room were completely useless except 
possibly for heating water. 

The next day we had a meeting with Viener Nied- 
erer Gesellschaft des Roten Kreutzes, where we dis- 
cussed our problems. We insisted that for reasons of 
sanitation and health, the camp should be altered 
considerably before it would be fit for anyone. The 
Austrians had no choice, and we had to use the 
camp as it was because our first thousand people 
were arriving that night and we were to take over 
the camp as the first foreign Red Cross in Austria. 
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We all pitched in eagerly to get as much done as 
possible before the first group arrived. The barracks 
stoves were fixed, and many of the windows were 
repaired. Beds were brought in by the Austrians, 
and sacks filled with straw were to be the mattresses. 

I was able to have six coal-heated kettles which I 
obtained from the Austrian army installed along the 
wall with the chimneys sticking out the windows. 
The kettles had a capacity of 175 liters each, but 
they were high and narrow, thin on the bottom, and 
made of enamel. It was impossible to regulate the 
heat. We were able to prevent the food from being 
burned only by careful watching and pouring the 
glowing coals at the proper moment ontc the floor 

fortunately it was made of stone). A soldier was 
always posted by each kettle to stir the food with a 
big paddle. 

The first evening our work tables consisted of 
planks set across the beds. When we found there 
were not enough planks, we were forced to remove 
the inside kitchen doors to make enough tables to 
prepare and serve the meal. Can you imagine open- 
ing 1100 small cans of tomato-and-rice soup with 
only five tiny can openers, which I had had the fore- 
sight to purchase on my way down from Vienna? It 
was even a task to obtain these from one of the 
supply garages some distance away. Somehow we 
managed to have the food ready when the first refu- 
gees arrived. We were kept busy until late that 
night, feeding eighteen hundred Hungarians, hav- 
ing only expected one thousand, but most of them 
were too tired to eat their hot meal. They only 
wanted some hot tea with lemon and sugar and 
bread with butter. The Austrian police took care of 
registering them before they entered the camp. 

Although we had brought a large supply of food 
with us from home, having expected to be in Bud- 
apest for several weeks, perhaps without the possi- 
bility for getting new shipments through, the food 
sent from America and from all over Europe and 
distributed by the Austrian Red Cross was of tre- 
mendous help. Even so, a large amount of food is 
needed to feed three thousand people, and an ade- 
quate diet could be maintained only by checking the 
supplies constantly. Therefore, I made up the menu 
for each day according to the stock in the storeroom 

an empty garage) and sent out new orders to the 

League of Red Cross Societies in Vienna and also a 
few orders to Denmark. I was able to buy some 
fresh vegetables, salami, jam, and fresh milk locally. 
This milk we gave to the children; for the adults, we 
prepared hot milk from dry milk powder. Every 
day we received 1100 to 1200 loaves of fresh bread 
from nearby bakeries, a great problem as I did not 
have the proper storage space. 

Making the tea is an example of the many im- 
provisations which were necessary. We had some 
thin baby napkins with which we fashioned a large 
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bag to hold the tea leaves. We dipped this into the 
thermo-containers to make a very strong tea. The 
tea was sweetened with 5 lb. sugar to 30 liters of 
water; eight lemons cut into small squares were also 
used. This tea tasted very good and was easy to 
serve. 


The Diet 


A favorite Hungarian dish, besides goulash, con- 
sisted of food made with rice, sliced onions (and we 
used tons of them), tomato purée, and pork meat, 
seasoned liberally with pepper, salt, and paprika. 
Cream-of-curry soup with noodles and small meat 
balls was also a success. Unless it was very ‘“‘potent,”’ 
they found it tasteless, but by talking with the Hun- 
garians, I soon found out how to make the food in 
their way. This, however, only added to my prob- 
lems, for it was far too strong for the Danish staff. 
Therefore, we had to prepare separate food for our- 
selves. Because I had to sample each new batch of 
food, I almost developed an ulcer. 

The many children required baby food and milk. 
For this, we had to outfit a kitchen in the hospital 
barracks with two stoves using bottle gas. Here 
we were able to make up the baby formulas and 
nutritious food for the young children. 

Another favorite food was cocoa; we made quanti- 
ties of it. In fact, one Sunday morning, my assistant 
‘ I made 1500 liters, a hot and difficult job, as it 

impossible to combine milk, cocoa, and sugar 
in the kettles without burning it. We boiled the 
water, mixed it with dry milk powder and cocoa, 
then sieved it into the containers and sweetened it. 

I might mention how fortunate I felt that I had 
received considerable practical training and experi- 
ence during my internship at one of the largest hos- 
pitals in Copenhagen. I found it well suited to this 
job in a refugee camp as I had to estimate by sight 
the required amounts of potatoes, meat, vegetables, 
soups, and so on, without being able to weigh the 
food. 

Each meal took 3 hr. to serve. A typical day’s 
menu was: 


Breakfast 
S$read with butter 


Marmalade or cheese 


Tea with lemon and sugar 
Hot milk 


Noon meal 
'% liter stew or vegetable soup with meat 
2 slices bread 
2 apples 
Hot tea or milk 
Kvening meal 
Bread with butter 
Salami or liverwurst 
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Eggs with herrings 
Cheese or jelly 
Tea or hot milk 


Although I used all the ingenuity and imagination 
I had to make the food as varied as possible, it was 
sometimes very difficult. Everything had to be made 
from scratch. We had to use what was given to us 
in large quantities. Not having the necessary equip- 
ment we could never serve fried foods which were 
greatly missed. 


Operational Details 


We began serving breakfast at 7 a.m. to the Aus- 
trian police and the Danish and Austrian Red Cross 
personnel so that they could later assist in serving 
the endless stream of people. The refugees lined up 
in front of the kitchen building and had their meal 
ticket stamped for our records. In the serving room, 
they passed by tables where they were given cutlery 
and received their hot food in disposable dishes and 
a tin cup with a hot drink. Policemen stood at the 
exit to make sure they had returned the cups and 
cutlery. We would have liked each person to have 
his own eating set, but hot water was at a premium, 
making it difficult for them to wash their dishes. 
In order to prevent any illnesses, we brought all the 
dishes back to the kitchen to wash and sanitize them 
with chlorine compound. Really, this was little bet- 
ter, for we had no separate sinks, so had to use 
large, impractical tubs sitting on chairs, giving our 
workers very sore backs. 

The Hungarians were very eager to help us in 
gratitude for all we were doing for them. For ob- 
vious reasons, they were not allowed at first to work 
in the kitchen by the Austrian Department of 
Health. It was unfortunate for me particularly, for 
not only would I have welcomed their assistance, 
but it also would have helped to take their minds off 
of all the horrible things they had endured. 

Our day began with the preparations for break- 
fast at 5 a.m. The mornings were bitterly cold in the 
kitchen until the water for the tea was boiling. 
Usually we walked around in a thick fog, seeing only 
each other’s legs. This situation was considerably 
improved, however, when the soldiers opened the 
roof and fixed up a small fan. Because the drains 
did not work, the floor was constantly flooded. As I 
walked around, I couldn’t help feeling like a captain 
on a sinking ship. Thank heaven, I had brought my 
wooden hospital shoes from home! 

Each day brought new problems. When the weath- 
er was stormy, the kettles would not heat properly. 
One morning while preparing breakfast, one of the 
kettle chimneys fell down and strewed soot over 
everything. More bread and butter had to be 
brought out, and fresh tea had to be made. 

Mice in the cellar became one of our biggest nui- 
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sances. We were never able to see them until we 
had an inspection from the Department of Health 
and Welfare, and then they would delight in run- 
ning across the floor. How maddening that was! 

At first the kitchen staff consisted of our Danish 
nurses and soldiers working in shifts. Later I was 
able to get some Austrian personnel, but they were 
not accustomed to working under such conditions 
and had to be trained. Peeling potatoes by hand for 
3000 people was impossible. We often found we had 
to prepare noodles or rice instead. Enormous 
amounts of bread were used, 6000 to 7000 slices in 
the morning, 3000 to 6000 slices for the noon meal, 
and 8000 to 9000 in the evening. It all had to be 
cut by hand or at three small hand-machines (which 
we also had to use for cutting liverwurst or cheese). 
While we were still preparing the hot food, we 
began to make sandwiches for supper. We were 
busy in the kitchen the whole day. 

When we took over the camp, we had no tables or 
chairs. One of the surgeons, assisted by four sol- 
diers, made the most beautiful tables and—more to 
my satisfaction—a number of shelves to keep things 
away from the mice. 

One feature of our surroundings that was un- 
touched was the distinctive, dull blue color on most 
of the woodwork. This was the evidence that the 
camp had previously been occupied by the Russians, 
for it was their favorite color (most depressing). 

Later, as the camp became better organized, they 
managed to open a school for the children who were 
taught by Hungarian teachers. We were able to feed 
them properly and serve the young ones separately. 
At 11 a.m., they were given cocoa; in the afternoon, 
milk. Their nourishment was further supplemented 
with oranges and chocolate from our supplies. 

Most of the Danish workers except the soldiers left 
camp after one week. We were finally convinced that 
we could not enter Hungary, and they were needed 
in their jobs in their hospitals. They returned home 
to Denmark, taking with them a thousand refugees. 

Then the soldiers and officers were allowed to take 
the hospital equipment to Budapest to give to a hos- 
pital which had lost everything, after which they, 
too, returned to Denmark. Only a few Danish Red 
Cross people were left in charge of the camp with 
members of the Austrian Red Cross. We had a camp 
leader, a welfare officer, six nurses, and three dieti- 
tians. The three of us returned to Denmark after 
two months, having had permission to be away from 
our positions for only one week. The Civil Defense 
was sending three women to take over feeding the 
Hungarians. 

The camp was well organized by the time we left. 
The Hungarians had their own government, police, 
school, a football team, a chapel, a movie, and so on. 
Many were able to emigrate to other countries, but 
more were constantly pouring in to replace those 
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who left. It was a tremendous problem for the Aus- 
trians to find enough room for all of them. 

Before leaving Austria, I attended a meeting at 
the headquarters office of the League of Red Cross 
Socisties in Vienna. Here it was decided that all the 
refugee camps should be run by the League, and 
that the food be distributed so that the refu- 
gees would receive the same rations in each camp. 


After Hurricane Audrey—Mobile Feeding 


BETTY M. BRANTLEY 


Chairman, Disaster Sub-Commmittee on Food, 
Calcasieu-Cameron, Louisiana, Chapter of 
American Red Cross 


WHEN HURRICANE AUDREY devastated Cameron 
Parish last June 27, all sources of raw and prepared 
foods were 50 mi. away in the town of Lake Charles. 
All utilities were gone, all water sources and sup- 
plies were declared unsafe, and all previously exist- 
ing food supplies in homes, restaurants, and stores 
were either contaminated or totally destroyed. Thus 
the feeding of rescue workers and clean-up crews, 
as well as the stricken residents, became one of the 
major endeavors of the American Red Cross. 

Of inestimable value in the feeding of residents 
and workers in the disaster area for eight weeks 
following Audrey’s wake were four Red Cross Mo- 
bile Disaster Canteens. Three of these units were 
donated to the American National Red Cross by 
the AFL-CIO, while the fourth is owned by the 
New Orleans Red Cross Chapter. 

In time of disaster, these Canteens can be ready 
for operation on very short notice. They are com- 
pletely self-contained feeding units equipped to 
serve meals and refreshments, as well as prepare 
simple foods, while either stationary or mobile. 
Major equipment includes an 8.2-cu.ft. refrigerator ; 
a 20-gal. hot water heater; a stainless steel sink 
with hot and cold running water and an attached 
waste container tank; a 50-gal. water storage tank; 
storage space for 100 lb. ice; a three-burner gas 


Red Cross Mobile Canteen 
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It was a strenuous, heart rending job, but one 
which I recall with pleasure and nostalgia. I felt 
that we truly helped the Hungarians and the Aus- 
trian Red Cross by being able to fashion a refuge— 
warmth, food, and a place to feel a little safer— 
from a ruined camp, devoid of practically every- 
thing worth while. For me, it was a truly rewarding 
experience. 


stové with two cylinders of liquid petroleum gas; 
storage cabinets; work surfaces; thermal beverage 
urns; and food containers. The electrical system 
providing power for this equipment can be operated 
on local commercial current. In areas, such as Cam- 
eron, where electric power service is disrupted, 
however, the electric generator installed in the unit 
is a complete power plant which makes the vehicle 
entirely self-sustaining, including floodlights, ex- 
haust fan, heater and the food equipment. 


The Morning Journey 


Early every morning the Canteens left Lake Charles 
stocked with doughnuts, sandwich materials, fresh 
milk, quantities of fruit juices, water, and coffee. 
It was interesting that, although residents of south- 
west Louisiana are well known for their fondness 
for frequent cups of dark roast coffee, during the 
days following Audrey, there were many more re- 
quests for iced fruit juices, even the not-usually- 
popular grapefruit, than for the coffee. 

Bordered by pungent marsh lands where salt 
water gradually receded, the road to Cameron was 
sometimes partially blocked by huge water moccas- 
sins, dead cattle, and the rat-like nutria. On this 
highway and on the sideroads which disappear into 
the swampland, the Canteens met work crews clear- 
ing roads, replacing utility lines, and burning de- 
bris. We stopped beside each crew, served coffee and 
doughnuts, and refilled their ice and water contain- 
ers. Beyond Creole and nearing Cameron, the Can- 
teens approached the sites of vanished homes, indi- 
cated only by broken remnants of foundations, a 
rusting overturned freezer or washing machine, or 
piles of brine-glazed rubble. Individual families, 
working to clear and salvage the pieces of their 
former homes, welcomed the Canteens turning into 
their yards with water and food for lunch. 

Then we went on to Cameron. Here the canteens 
became stationary, their serving windows opened 
wide, their platforms erected, and their food sup- 
plies arranged on the serving counter. Parked on 
what had been the lawn of the Cameron Courthouse 
or in other locations swarming with workers, the 
units again served welcome beverages. Sandwich 
lunches, too, were prepared and given to those who 
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were unable to bring their own from temporary 
homes in surrounding towns. (Later Army field 
kitchens, staffed with Air Force Food Service per- 
sonnel, used food and supplies purchased by the 
Red Cross to serve three hot meals daily. One Can- 
teen carried meals prepared in the central field 
kitchen in Cameron as far as 20 mi. and served hot 
food, cafeteria style, to two hundred workers and 
families. ) 

At midafternoon the Canteens pulled up their 
platforms, anchored small equipment, brought in 
their garbage cans, and again became mobile. Along 
the road, wherever one man or many worked, they 
stopped with cold beverages and ice. Coffee, again, 
was second in popularity. 

After the Canteens returned to home base each 
night, they were thoroughly cleaned, their gas and 
water tanks filled, their generators checked, and then 
they were restocked and made ready for an early 
departure the following day. 

Throughout these weeks the Canteens observed 
neither Sundays nor holidays. Each day there were 
four drivers and eight volunteer women to staff the 
four units. Red Cross Chapters from many south- 
eastern states sent volunteers to assist workers re- 
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cruited by the Calcasieu-Cameron chapter. Their 
days were long, hot, and humid. The sun shone 
mercilessly on sand and shell. But some volunteers 
smilingly served again and again because they real- 
ized how important the Mobile Canteens were to the 
rehabilitation of Cameron Parish. 


The Dietitian’s Community Responsibility 


Food service is one of the first needs in any dis- 
aster, either natural or enemy caused. Volunteer 
food service personnel are essential in a disaster sit- 
uation. Dietitians are overly familiar with the short 
supply of trained food service workers for even nor- 
mal needs. It is obvious, then, that we must not only 
be prepared with knowledge about food service in 
disaster situations for ourselves, but that we must 
assist with training volunteer food service person- 
nel so that each community will have a reserve 
trained and ready in the event of local disaster. 

Perhaps this volunteer teaching, through local 
Red Cross and Civil Defense organizations, would 
be challenging to the homemaker-dietitian. Such 
professional activity in the community would also 
serve as excellent public relations for the dietetic 
profession itself. 


Benefits of Time Studies 


It may be argued that the cost of analyzing labor expenditures through time 
studies is too expensive. If we agree that ingredients used in preparing a menu 
item should be weighed and measured each time the item is produced, can we not 
also agree that the labor used in producing the item should also be measured? 

The key to labor saving is more utilization of the available labor. The big 
source of loss in food preparation labor is, in industrial engineering terminology, 
“observation time” and “waiting time.’”’ The time the cook spends watching eggs 
boiling on the range, chicken frying in the deep-fat fryer, or beef roasting in 
the oven is not productive. Work should always be available to keep the cook’s 
hands busy while the eyes are used for observation. 

During the service time of a meal, most kitchens cannot eliminate some “‘wait- 
ing time,” if orders are received spasmodically. But, during production periods, 
when meals are not served, the sum of the tasks to be performed should equal the 
amount of labor assigned. 

Without an objective and scientific method of assigning labor during the prepara- 
tion periods, it will generally be found that the production crew will adjust their 
pace to the work assigned. Failure to set up production schedules based on time 
studies may result in excessive labor costs and an unfair work load. 

Having time studies available makes it possible to encourage greater labor 
efficiency. Kitchen supervisors should have task-time information for checking the 
work speed of employees. While common corrective techniques, such as saying, 
“speed up,” will usually arouse resentment and have no beneficial effect, most 
employees will try to meet fair standards when such information is available. 

Time studies give the production supervisor an accurate method of evaluating 
abilities of the kitchen staff. Timing will often show that the quiet, plodding 
worker is more efficient than the one who appears to be hurrying. 

Time studies make a good basis for rewarding efficiency with raises or bonuses. 

Perhaps the best feature of time study work is that it will show what a small 
amount of extra time is required to prepare food carefully. Slipshod methods 
and “hash house” techniques will save little in preparation total cost—From a talk 
by Harry Pope, Pope Cafeterias, St. Louis, given before the American Schoo! 
Food Service Association in St. Louis on November 12, 1957. 
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a BOOK REVIEWS 


Basic Nutrition. By E. W. McHenry. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. Cloth. Pp. 389. 
Price $5. 

The author is Professor of Public Health Nutrition, 
School of Hygiene, University of Toronto. He has 
had some thirty years of experience in nutrition edu- 
cation and in addition, has had a number of research 
interests and committee responsibilities including 
twenty years on the Canadian Council of Nutrition. 

As stated on the dust jacket, this is “a college-level 
nutrition text which, following the classic pattern for 
such works, deals with basic information in nutrition 
and the practical application of that knowledge to 
human problems. 

About half of the space in the book is used to present 
information on basic nutrition; energy requirements; 
and functions, utilization, requirements and sources of 
carbohydrate, fats, protein, and amino acids, the nutri- 
ent elements, and the vitamins. 

The unusual in this basic nutrition text is the atten- 
tion given to problems encountered in the inierpreta- 
tion and application of nutrition findings to individuals 
and to groups. The author uses about a third of the book 
for this purpose. Subjects covered include: methods 
used in making nutritional investigations and the limi- 
tations of such methods; methods used in estimating 
the nutritive values of foods and the factors affecting 
food composition; methods used to evaluate nutritional 
conditions; causes and prevention of malnutrition; and 
comparisons of United States, Canadian, British, and 
international dietary standards and recommended al- 
lowances. 

“Special diets” are the subject of only one chapter 
of twenty-nine pages. Under this subject, the author 
includes nutrition in pregnancy and lactation, infant 
feeding, and reducing, liquid, soft, bland, high-protein, 
diabetic, low-fat, and low-sodium diets. For the most 
part, there is only a brief explanation of the purpose of 
the diet, the reasons for the modifications, and a short, 
general description of the type of diet. 

The style of writing is clear and concise and the book is 
interesting and easy to read. The information presented 
is usually documented and includes the major steps in 
the evolution of present-day knowledge of nutrition. 
There are only nine illustrations and twenty-two tables. 
A table of food composition is included but no informa- 
tion is given as to the source of data in the table, al- 
though it appears to be the Department of Agriculture’s 
Agriculture Handbook No. 8, Compositions of Foods— 
Ella Jane Meiller, Head, Department of Food and Nu- 
trition, Stout State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


Bibliographies on Nursing. Volume II—Nutrition 
and Diet, Pharmacology. New York: National League 
for Nursing, 1957. Paper, mimeographed. Pp. 104. 
Price $2. 

This bibliography, dealing with Nutrition and Diet, 
is a revision of an earlier one in the series, “Bliblio- 
graphies on Nursing,” sponsored by the National 


League for Nursing. The committee responsible for the 
selection of material for this 1957 “edition” is a dis- 
tinguished group in Boston, consisting of a number of 
teaching dietitians in schools of nursing,' a director of 
a college school of home economics, several librarians 
and public health nurses, and a public health nutri- 
tionist. 

This in itself guarantees a broad selection and a prac- 
tical approach in the contents, and the Table of Con- 
tents bears out this supposition. Under the heading of 
“General Nutrition” are found not only standard texts 
and pamphlets, but also a list of sources of free or 
inexpensive nutrition materials, and a section on cul- 
tural food patterns and food preparation. Under “Nor- 
mal Nutrition” are found references on food composi- 
tion tables, teaching nutrition and public health, 
emotions and food, the nutrients, metabolism, and nutri- 
tion in pregnancy, growth, and geriatrics. The section 
on “Nutrition and Disease” is sub-divided into disease 
groups for which diet may be used as part of the 
therapy. Under “Cardiovascular and Circulatory Con- 
ditions” is included a list of cook books specializing in 
the preparation of sodium-restricted foods. The last 
section deals with the audio-visual aids. 

The references given under each category are perti- 
nent and recent. The journal references include a 
wide variety of periodicals. With each reference, an in- 
dication is given of its suitability for students, instruc- 
tors, graduate students, and in a few instances, the lay 
reader. There are sufficient references under each 
heading to insure excellent coverage of the subject, yet 
not so many as to be overwhelming. 

In all such efforts there are bound to be differences 
of opinion, and this reviewer would have shortened the 
section dealing with allergy, which seems too detailed 
and would have made a separate heading for kidney 
diseases instead of including them under “Cardio- 
vascular and Circulatory Diseases.” Although the 
original article by Elizabeth Caso on Meal Planning 
and Exchange Lists for diabetic patients is given, the 
fact that the booklet and lists may be obtained from 
The American Dietetic Association is not mentioned 
nor is Sodium-Restricted Diets, published by the Na- 
tional Research Council, listed. However, these are 
minor matters. Teachers of nutrition—whether of stu- 
dent nurses, home economics students, or in public 
health—will find this bibliography of constant and prac- 
tical value. For therapeutic dietitians and graduate 
nurses also, it will serve well as source material. The 
committee and the National League for Nursing are 
to be congratulated on providing us with so up-to-date 
and useful a bibliography.—Henderika J. Rynbergen, 
Associate Professor of Science, Cornell University— 
New York Hospital School of Nursing, New York City. 


1It should be noted that there is an error in listing two of the 
teaching dietitians as R.N.’s. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


Symposium on Nutrition and Behavior. Nutrition 
Symposium Series Number 14. Edited by Josef Bro- 
zek. New York: The National Vitamin Foundation, 
Incorporated, 1957. Paper. Pp. 124. Price $2.50. 

The Freezing Preservation of Foods. Volume II— 
Freezing of Precooked and Prepared Foods. Third 
completely revised and augmented edition. By Donald 
K. Tressler, Ph.D., and Clifford F. Evers. Westport, 
Connecticut: The Avi Publishing Company, Inc., 1957. 
Cloth. Pp. 559. Price $10. 

Cornflake Crusade. By Gerald Carson. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1957. Cloth. Pp. 305. 
Price $4.95. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Robert Boyle—January 25, 1626—December 30, 1691 

Since nutrition as a science has its roots deeply embedded in chemistry and 
physiology, Robert Boyle, the “Father of Modern Chemistry,” has his place in the 
history of nutrition. The seventeenth century saw the beginning of the experi- 
mental period in science. William Harvey published his classic (1628) on 
circulation and Newton his great mathematical work (1687). The achievements 
of Robert Boyle are familiar to all chemists; others possibly know only his name 
associated with Boyle’s Law that the volume of a gas varies inversely with 
pressure. 

Robert Boyle was born on January 25, 1626, at Lismore Castle in County Water- 
ford, Ireland, the seventh son and fourteenth child of the Earl of Cork, a wealthy 
landowner. Boyle’s mother died while he was a child. He grew up with private 
tutors and was a rather sickly child. He had three years at Eton and then traveled 
on the Continent for several years with his brother and a tutor. He learned 
French and Italian and was in Italy when Galileo died, and he read many of 
Galileo’s works. By the time he returned to England (1644), his father had died 
and following the rebellion (1642) in Ireland, there was much confusion over 
property. Later, however, Cromwell guaranteed to him his Irish estates and for 
the rest of his life, Boyle was a wealthy man free to follow his own interests. 
On his return from the Continent, Boyle lived with his sister who nursed him 
through several illnesses. At this time, he was a tall, slender, pale young man of 
delicate constitution and with weak eyesight. 

At his sister’s home he met many scientists of the day who aroused his interest 
in the subject. He started the study of mathematics but says himself he did not 
know when or why he started work in chemistry. He was an amateur at first 
without training or scientific discipline. During the turbulent period of the Civil 
War, he went to live at Oxford where he remained for fourteen years and became 
associated with the group of scientists who called themselves the “Invisible 
College’ and who, along with Boyle, founded the Royal Society (1660) which 
received its charter from Charles II in 1662. 

Boyle established laboratories and hired assistants and mechanics to make the 
apparatus and carry out the detailed observations for the experiments which he 
planned. In this way he was able to accomplish a great deal, and between 1660 
and 1666 he published ten large volumes and twenty papers in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society. Probably his best known work is The Sceptical Chymist (1661) 
in which he presented, in dialogue form, convincing arguments to destroy the old 
Aristotelean idea of elements (earth, water, fire, and air). This book was widely 
read and stimulated much interest in England and on the Continent; it did much 
to remove chemistry from the realm of mysticism and to establish a new experi- 
mental outlook on science. 

Boyle inaugurated a new spirit of inquiry although a hundred years were to 
pass before the old ideas were completely displaced. He stressed the idea of purity 
of substances and suggested the difference between elements, compounds, and 
mixtures; he investigated acids and alkalies, used vegetable coloring matter as 
indicators, and described many tests useful in qualitative analysis. He had an 
insatiable curiosity and tried every experiment which came into his mind. Many 
of these had a bearing on nutrition although, as in many of his other experiments, 
the explanation and realization of the significance did not come until much later. 
He observed that mice and birds would not live in a chamber from which the air 
had been removed; he noticed that composition of the animal body was influenced 
by the feed of the animal; he tried to make chemical analyses of blood and urine, 
and studied the senses of taste and smell; and he tried to make artificial digestion 
mixtures. 

Boyle refused many honors and appointments, but did receive an honorary 
degree from Oxford and became a member of the Royal Company of Mines and a 
Director of the East India Company. 

In 1668, he went to London to live with his sister. He died on December 30, 1691, 
and was buried in the Chancel of St. Martins-in-the-Field. A philosopher and 
scholar, friendly and modest, he made no startling discoveries, but through his 
experiments and writing started a new era in chemistry. 

REFERENCE: More, L. T.: The Life and Works of Honorable Robert Boyle. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944.—Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, 
Ph. D., Dean, School of Home Economics, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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Artificial Feeding. The effect of 
various infant diets has been studied 
mainly by recording their effects on 
the infant’s weight, frequency of 
stools, and so on. In this paper, other 
conditions, such as blood chemistry, 
antibody formation, and osseous de- 
velopment, were investigated. The 
children with prolonged breast feed- 
ing increased more rapidly in weight 
during the first three months, but 
later on, more slowly than _ those 
weaned early. The children weaned 
early were significantly taller. The 
appearance of the centers of ossifica- 
tion was hastened in those weaned 
early. The different feeding groups 
had similar serum calcium levels. 
Serum phosphorus and alkaline phos- 
phatase were significantly lower in 
those weaned late. The formation of 
antibodies against diphtheria and 
whooping cough was much the same, 
irrespective of type of feeding. How- 
ever, the combined incidence of upper 
respiratory infections, otitis, and 


diarrhea was higher in those weaned 
early. It appears that the nutritional 
value of a food can be assessed cor- 
rectly only by detailed and careful 
clinical and biochemical studies. 


Failure of Infants to Gain Weight. 
The infant or young child who fails to 
gain weight properly without any 
obvious disturbance of digestion pre- 
sents an interesting and a puzzling 
clinical problem. Examination of a 
number of such situations has re- 
vealed that excreta of quite normal 
appearance may conceal marked ca- 
loric losses. One of the most striking 
examples of latent steatorrhea is that 
of the premature infant. The stools 
appear normal even though as much 
as 50 per cent of the ingested fat is 
being lost. Another masked loss in 
the stools is that of nitrogen. In 
cystic fibrosis of the pancreas and in 
kwashkiorkor, excessive nitrogen can 
be lost. Metabolic anomalies, some 
congenital and some acquired, also 
cause masked caloric losses, as in 
diabetes mellitus and nephrosis. How- 
ever, the metabolic anomaly exerts its 
effect largely by impairment of appe- 
tite. Other instances of poor weight 
gain, even more common than those 
referred to above, can be explained by 
failure to ingest the calories actually 
thought to be ingested or failure to 
estimate accurately losses by regurgi- 
tation. 

Treatment of Kwashiorkor. This 
severe protein malnutrition in chil- 
dren is an almost universal problem 
in underdeveloped countries. It oc- 
curs most frequently in the young 
child soon after weaning, due to the 
failure of the parents to introduce 
proper complementary feeding and to 
provide an adequate substitute for the 
protein of breast milk. Detailed sug- 
gestions for the treatment of children 
with kwashiorkor are given. These 
include attention to the fluid 
and electrolyte imbalances which are 
likely to characterize. the acute case 
due to secondary complications. In- 
structions for beginning treatment 
with frequent feedings of milk diluted 
to half strength are given. One to 2 
gm. protein and 30 to 60 calories per 
kilogram are given in the first 24 hr., 
and the strength and amount of milk 
is increased to provide 5 gm. protein 
and 100 calories per kilogram by the 
end of the first week. Some report 
that the diarrhea of kwashiorkor is 
better controlled if the milk is acidi- 
fied to produce a finer curd. The 
inclusion of moderate fat in the thera- 
peutic diet is recommended. This 
moderate fat intake does not appear 
to aggravate the diarrhea, and more 
calories are ingested than on a low- 
fat regimen. Bananas, fruit juice, 
meat, eggs, vegetables, and cereals 
are gradually added to give a diet 
during most of the recovery period 
containing 5 to 7 gm. protein and 130 
to 150 calories per kilogram. Where 
adequate supplies of milk are not 
available, there is no reason why 
vegetable protein mixtures may not 
also be used. Supplementary iron 
therapy is started after one week, and 
vitamin A is given when serious 
ocular lesions are present. Whole 
blood transfusions may be necessary 
in collapse, shock, or severe anemia, 
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and penicillin is given routinely. No 
other vitamins or minerals and no 
special enzyme or lipotropic prepara- 
tions are indicated. The importance 
of protection from infection and the 
need for sympathetic and understand- 
ing care are stressed. 

Iron and Copper in Infants. Elveh- 
jem and co-workers demonstrated 
that the anemia occurring in wean- 
ling rats fed nothing but milk re- 
sponded to purified iron salts only 
when copper was provided. This paper 
deals with iron and copper in nutri- 
tion as of interest and importance to 
the physician in the care of healthy 
and sick infants. The pathogenesis, 
effects, prevention, and treatment of 
iron deficiency are discussed. Iron 
deficiency, prevalent in pregnant 
women and certain infants, can- 
not always be prevented by diet 
alone. The oral administration of a 
simple ferrous salt constitutes the es- 
sential feature in therapy. Complex 
mixtures of a variety of minerals 
and vitamins are avoided because of 
the added expense and the potential 
toxicity. Parenteral iron should not 
be used indiscriminately, and whole 
blood transfusions are seldom neces- 
sary. Newer findings and the exist- 
ing knowledge of the importance of 
copper in infant nutrition are sum- 
marized. Even mediocre diets seem 
to satisfy the requirement of copper. 
Copper is widely distributed in foods, 
and it is doubtful if a dietary defi- 
ciency of copper exists. However, it 
appears that alterations in the meta- 
bolism of copper, as evidenced by 
hypocupremia, occur in a variety of 
pathologic states. With information 
currently available it seems unwise 
to recommend the therapeutic use of 
copper. 

Idiopathic Hypercalcemia. This pa- 
per reviews the chemical changes 
found in idiopathic hypercalcemia and 
discusses the etiology and treatment 
of the disease. All cases have com- 
menced in the first year of life, some- 
times as early as a few weeks after 
birth, but usually at about five 
months, with anorexia, vomiting, con- 
stipation, and failure to gain weight 
normally. The characteristic chemical 
changes are a rise in the level of 
serum calcium and blood urea. De- 
spite increased urinary calcium ex- 
cretion, the calcium balance is strong- 
ly positive. Complications appear to be 
due to the high serum calcium, and the 
type of complications is determined 
by the location of metastatic calcifica- 
tion in the body, the kidney being 
the most constant site. Some infants 
can recover without special treat- 
ment, but usually recover faster 
with treatment. The chief methods 
of lowering the serum calcium are a 
low-calcium diet and cortisone. A 
low-calcium milk, produced either by 
treating cow’s milk with a calcium- 
free ion exchange resin or as a com- 
mercial dried milk preparation can 
be used. In addition, older infants 
can be given a low-calcium cereal. 
However, to be fully effective, the 
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water used in preparing this diet 
must be of low-calcium content. In 
certain areas, this means distilled 
water. It is possible that vegetable 
oils containing high essential fatty 
acids may have use in this disease. 
Raised vitamin A levels support the 
possibility of abnormal fat metabol- 
ism in idiopathic hypercalcemia. 

Studies of Phenylketonuria. Phenyl- 
alanine - restricted diets have been 
found to correct the major biochemi- 
cal abnormalities present in phenyl- 
ketonuria. A properly supplemented 
phenylalanine-deficient casein hydro- 
lysate is preferred rather than a 
mixture of pure amino acids. The 
difference is that in the hydrolysate 
there is: (a) the presence of a rela- 
tively lower amount of aspartic acid 
rather than asparagine, (b) the pres- 
ence of proline and serine, (c) altered 
relative levels of many amino acids, 
and (d) the inclusion of both DL- 
tryptophan and L-tyrosine at higher 
levels. The hydrolysate contains ap- 
propriate minerals, but no water- 
soluble vitamins. These are given 
separately. A new aspect of interest 
regarding this disorder arises from 
the finding that many patients with 
phenylketonuria appear to be normal 
at birth and during the neonatal 
period. They then develop pathologic 
signs, in the form of sudden onset of 
seizures or signs of retardation, and 
undergo deterioration. The deteriora- 
tion appears to involve all demon- 
strated functions, including orienta- 
tion, affect, and-motor abilities. It is 
coincident with frequent infantile 
spasms. The fact that these children 
are normal at birth and appear to 
develop normally for a period there- 
after offers hope that a dietary regi- 
men may avert mental retardation, 
since a normal, rather than an al- 
ready damaged nervous system would 
be present. Children younger than 
two to three years may be remark- 
ably benefited by a phenylalanine-re- 
stricted diet. Some, treated at the 
onset, seem to be developing normally 
or nearly so. The effect of diet on 
patients older than two to three 
years has been difficult to evaluate. 
It is likely that there is an upper age 
limit, after which severe damage to 
the nervous system no longer occurs. 
Hence, it might not be necessary to 
continue feeding older children this 
synthetic diet. It would seem logical 
that maintaining older patients on a 
diet would be of little advantage un- 
less they have seizures or are ex- 
tremely hyperactive. This paper also 
presents follow-up studies on patients 
reported previously and data on new 
patients. 

Nutrients for Infants and Children. 
Dietary prescription of water, sod- 
ium, potassium, calcium, and _ phos- 
phorus for infants and children is 
discussed. An explanation of water 
expenditure in health 


is given, in- 
cluding the amounts required for 
various bodily functions. The allow- 


ances for sodium and potassium are 
viewed in terms of minimal require- 
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ments and the maximal amounts that 
can be physiologically tolerated. Suit- 
able amounts of these two elements 
are provided by simple milk diets in 
infancy and by all well balanced 
diets for children. The needs for cal- 
cium and phosphorus are more diffi- 
cult to assess because they can be 
stored to provide for long periods of 
depletion or repletion without lead- 
ing to recognizable changes in well- 
being. A diagram shows factors that 
influence calcium and _ phosphorus 
metabolism. The current estimates of 
calcium intakes for good health in 
children are summarized in a table. 
When the physician considers speci- 
fic nutrients, the interrelationships of. 
food and the need for a wide variety 
of food are seen more clearly. 

Pyridoxine Requirement. The evi- 
dence for the existence of a congeni- 
tally abnormally high requirement for 
vitamin B, has been slowly accumu- 
lating since the first demonstration by 
Synderman of the effects of deficiency 
of this vitamin in the human infant. 
Beginning in 1951, an outbreak of 
convulsions in infants, usually less 
than four months old, was observed in 
widely scattered parts of the U.S. 
The cause was placed on a brand of 
liquid, infant-feeding milk mixture 
which had been autoclaved improper- 
ly. These babies, when given another 
formula or additional B,, stopped 
having seizures. However, the actual 
number of infants developing convul- 
sions was a small percentage of those 
receiving the deficient feeding mix- 
ture. Therefore, dependency on un- 
usually high intake of vitamin B, is 
a rare but apparently well docu- 
mented phenomenon, which can ap- 
pear at any stage of life. Thus far, 
the symptoms of the condition have 
been either convulsions or anemia, 
with or without biochemical evidence 
of pyridoxine deficiency. Present 
knowledge permits little more than a 
descriptive discussion of these meta- 
bolic lesions. 

Low-Sodium, Bland Diabetic Diets. 
The planning of diets for diabetic 


persons was considerably standard- 
ized and simplified when, in 1950, a 
joint committee of The American 
Dietetic Association, the American 


Diabetes Association, and the Chronic 
Disease Program of the U.S. Public 
Health Service developed the “Ex- 
change Lists.” A table gives the 
composition of the food exchanges, 
and another gives nine sample meal 
plans. Outlines are also given for two 
modifications of the Exchange Lists 
for planning sodium-restricted and 
bland, low-fiber regimens for dia- 
betic persons. 
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Dietary Instruction for Private Pa- 
tients. A pilot study is described 
which was conducted in Schenectady, 
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by the U.S. Public Health Service, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Nutri- 
tion of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, in order to determine 
the extent physicians would use a 
nutrition service if offered through a 
local health department. Patients re- 
ceived dietary counseling from the 
nutritionist in her private office at the 
Health Department by appointment 
only when referred by the private 
physician. No fee was charged. Data 
are presented which show that the 
service was not extensively utilized, 
although it was highly probable that 
a need for it existed. There appeared 
to be a lack of awareness on the part 
of the physicians of the kind of de- 
tailed help their patients needed. The 
contributing factors to this lack of 
awareness, which indicated that it 
could not entirely be construed as a 
reflection on the physicians, are dis- 
cussed. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SURGERY 
Vol. 94, October, 1957 


* The diagnosis and management of acute pan- 
creatitis. J. A. Thompson and J. R. 


Derrick.—p. 558. 


Acute Pancreatitis. Pancreatitis is 
being recognized as a cause of ab- 
dominal pain with increasing fre- 
quency. The diagnosis is most often 
made or confirmed by the presence of 
an elevation of the serum amylase 
concentration. A high index of sus- 
picion induced by a careful history 
and physical examination should lead 
to the even more frequent recogni- 
tion. The acute episode is best treated 
by conservative measures based on 
physiologic concepts of restoration of 
blood volume and diminution of the 
pancreatic secretion. After recovery, 
biliary tract disease should be cor- 
rected, and most patients will be 
relieved of symptoms. Therapy for 
the alcoholic patient recovering from 
pancreatitis should be non-operative 
in the initial phases. Treatment should 
include withdrawal of alcohol, a bland 
diet, antacid intake, and the use of 
vagal blocking agents. The incidence 
of recurrent pancreatitis is remark- 
ably high in the lower income group, 
presumably on the basis of the high 
incidence of alcoholism. If conserva- 
tive therapy fails in the alcoholic 
patient, and it frequently does, the 
careful selection of the operative 
procedure must be based on compli- 
cations already manifested in the in- 
dividual. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 

No. 5049, October 12, 1957 

* Nutrition in Africa.—p. 871. 

No. 5051, October 26, 1957 

* Function of aldosterone in the metabolism 
of sodium and water in pregnancy. M., G. 
Rinsler and B. Rigby.—p. 966. 
Nutrition in Africa. Dietary fat and 

its possible relation to atherosclerosis 

is being much discussed at present, 

even at the level of the WHO. Some 

work is being done in Africa on this 

problem, but there is a_ noticeable 
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No picking at food when you start the meal with a good cold 
glass of Heinz Tomato Juice. It spurs the appetite. People eat 
with real relish. It’s the Heinz flavor that does it. The Heinz 
private strain of tomatoes produces a juice that’s robust in 
flavor, sweet yet delicately tart, and uniform year after year. 
It’s low in calorie content—21 calories per 100 grams of edible 
portion. In handy 5% ounce “individuals,” 46 ounce tins, or 
number 10 tins. Heinz Tomato Juice will not separate in the 
glass. Order on your Heinz man’s next call. 


CALIFORNIA PACK 


HEINZ TOMATO JUICE 


YOU KNOW IT’S GOOD BECAUSE IT'S HEINZ 
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absence of work on the basic nutri- 
tional importance of fat. Preoccu- 
pation with the possibility of obesity 
and overnutrition in some countries 
should not distract attention from the 
fact that many African diets are poor 
in fats, and that there is now good 
evidence that some fatty acids are 
essential in animal nutrition. A diffi- 
cult and complex problem which is 
receiving some attention in Africa is 
the interrelationship between malnu- 
trition, disease, and parasitism. In- 
terest in this is by no means confined 
to the tropics, as evidenced by much 
current research elsewhere on _ sus- 
ceptibility to tuberculous infection, 
body reaction to injury, and the nu- 
tritional requirements of leucocytes 
and bacteria. However, much useful 
information may well be gained from 
more detailed and extensive studies in 
African countries where malnutrition, 
infection, and parasitism commonly 
exist together. Several workers in 
Africa are concerning themselves with 
child growth and development and 
the effects on these of nutrition. Up 
to now, the results of study of the 
growth of children in America, Eng- 
land, and other advanced countries 
have been used as “normal” stand- 
ards. The possibility of overnutri- 
tion lends a new emphasis to the 
importance of these African studies. 
The presence of widespread protein 
malnutrition has stimulated research 
on lactation and breast-feeding in 
Africa. The immediate object of such 
research is the prevention of mal- 
nutrition, but there is a further end 
which may be attained as an out- 
come of this investigatory work, i.e., 
an understanding of the optimal level 
of nutrition. 


Function of Aldosterone. Urinary 
aldosterone was measured at four- 
week intervals during six normal and 
three diabetic pregenancies and on 
one or more occasions between the 
twenty-eighth and fortieth weeks of 
pregnancy in nineteen patients with 
pre-eclamptic toxemia and in ten other 
diabetic patients. A considerable rise 
in urinary aldosterone recovered from 
normal pregnant women as_ preg- 
nancy progressed was found. It is 
suggested that this is a physiologic 
response by the adrenal cortex to 
maintain extracellular fluid volume in 
the face of loss of sodium and water 
into the maternal] cells and into the 
products of conception. A number of 
diabetic patients were observed to 
have a considerably greater output 
of aldosterone from the twenty-eighth 
week of pregnancy onwards than did 
the normal group. It is thought that 
this is due to the greater demand for 
sodium and water by the tissues of 
the larger fetus and by the increased 
volume of amniotic fluid. A gross 
reduction in the urinary aldosterone 
was found in pre-eclamptic toxemia. 
It is concluded that an agency other 
than aldosterone is responsible for 
the further sodium retention and 


edema in pre-eclamptic toxemia of 
pregnancy. 


Journal 


of The American Dietetic Association 


CANADIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 

Vol. 77, October 15, 1957 

on the clinical significance of 
aldosterone. Factors affecting aldosterone 


excretion. E, H. Venning, I. Dyrenfurth, 
Cc. J. T. Giroud, and J. C. Beck.—p. 773. 


* Symposium 


Factors Affecting Aldosterone Ex- 
cretion. Aldosterone is the latest 
addition to the family of biologically 
active adrenal cortical hormones. 
Aldosterone has aroused considerable 
interest because for the first time it 
has been demonstrated that the re- 
lease of an active hormone from the 
adrenal cortex can be affected by 
other factors besides adrenocortico- 
trophin. Aldosterone is excreted in 
the human urine, and its measure- 
ment in this fluid has yielded infor- 
mation on some of the factors influ- 
encing its elaboration in healthy sub- 
jects and in patients with various 
diseases. Aldosterone elaboration in 
healthy subjects can be influenced by 
various factors. An increase in aldos- 
terone excretion is observed after 
ACTH administration, decreased sod- 
ium intake, sodium loss by diuresis or 
sweating, potassium loading, and a 
reduction in body fluid volume. A 
decreased aldosterone excretion can 
be demonstrated following sodium 
loading and expansion of body fluid 
volume. 


CEREAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 34, September, 1957 


* The amino acid content of wheat, flour, and 

F. N. Hepburn, E. W. Lewis, Jr., 
and C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 312. 

* Studies on the preparation and keeping 
quality of bulgur. C. H. H. Neufeld, N. 
E. Weinstein, and D. K. Mecham.—p. 360. 


bread. 


Bulgur. Bulgur is a food product 
made from wheat and is relatively 
unknown in the U.S. In the Near 
East, it has been an important staple 
for centuries. Essentially, bulgur is 
parboiled, dried wheat with culinary 
uses similar to those of rice. It is a 
product offering nutritional advan- 
tages because of the extent to which 
thiamine, niacin, and perhaps other 
nutritionally valuable constituents of 
whole wheat are retained. Another 
advantage claimed for bulgur is that 
of long storage life. In view of recent 
interest in bulgur as a possible outlet 
for wheat in both domestic and for- 
eign markets, studies were made on 
its preparation and keeping quality. 
Acceptable bulgur can be produced 
with several combinations of proc- 
essing conditions. The principal prob- 
lem is introducing sufficient moisture 
into the kernel so that complete gelat- 
inization occurs during cooking. The 
stability of bulgur appears to be that 
which would be expected of a proc- 
essed wheat product. Samples were 
stable for about four months at 90° F. 
Then rancidity became increasingly 
apparent. The addition of antioxi- 
dants delayed rancidity until about 
nine months. 

Amino Acids in Wheat, Flour, and 
Bread. Methods are presented for the 
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analysis of the eighteen commonly 
occurring amino acids in wheat and 
wheat products, including four blends 
of hard wheat, flours from them, and 
the bread from the flour. The amino 
acid composition of the wheats was 
nearly constant as was the amino acid 
distribution within the flours and 
within the bread samples. Statisti- 
cally significant differences in the 
proportions of certain amino acids 
were found between the proteins of 
wheat and flour and between those of 
flour and bread. The levels of amino 
acids in wheat, flour, and bread are 
given. Differences in the amino acid 
composition of wheat and flour are 
_attributed to a fractionation of the 
wheat protein during milling. Dif- 
ferences in flour and bread resulted 
from the inclusion of milk and yeast 
in the bread formula and from the 
baking process itself. 


DIABETES 

Vol. 6, September-October, 1957 

Certain aspects of the metabolism of glycogen, 
DeW. Stetten, Jr.—p. 391. 

* The mechanism of action of the hypoglycemic 
sulfonamides. A concept based on investi- 
gations in animals and in man. A. Lou- 
batiers.—p, 408. 

* Absorption and radioactive 
vitamins B,, in diabetes. A study in pa- 
tients with and without retinopathy. H. 
H. Stone and B. F. Chow.—p. 418. 

A comparison of the effects of tolbutamide and 
insulin on infused pentoses; a study in 


excretion of 


man. S. Segal, T. F. Frawley, and J. 
Foley.—p. 422. 
Hypoglycemic Sulfonamides. Two 


types of substances have been studied 
in animals and in people with dia- 
betes—the thiodiazole derivatives, of 
which the initial compound was the 
isopropyl (2254 RP, IPTD) and the 
urea series of which the original was 
carbutamide (BZ 55). Tolbutamide 
(D 860) is a variant of carbutamide. 
The pancreas is indispensable to the 
hypoglycemic action. It is not the level 
of the blood sugar, but the presence of 
the pancreas, or a part of it, that 
conditions the hypoglycemic response 
to the sulfonamides. It is supposed 
that the sulfonamides activate the re- 
lease of insulin from the islets of 
Langerhans. The higher nervous cen- 
ters do not seem to take part in this 
action. The excitation of the insulin- 
secreting cells occurs by a humoral 
pathway, and the sulfonamide itself 
is the agent directly responsible. The 
beta cells of the islets seem to be the 
preferential site of action of these 
drugs. The mechanism of action of 
these drugs on the beta cells is un- 
known, but several hypotheses may 
be advanced. It may be a stimulation 
of insulin secretion, a liberation of 
insulin from granules that retain 
the hormone in the cell, an activation 
of insulin precursors, or an increased 
entry of insulin molecules into the 
circulation by increased vascularity. 
Hepatectomy does not interfere with 
the lowering of blood sugar by the 
sulfonamides. This does not mean 
that the sulfonamides have no action 
on the liver. The endogenous insulin 
from the beta cells is secreted into 
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Save by the week instead of the pound 
when you fry with Heavy-Duty MFB 


Sure, you can buy shortenings that seem cheaper by the pound 
than Heavy-Duty MFB. But there’s no guarantee they won’t 
smoke, break down, have to be changed frequently. And there 
goes your “‘saving.” All-vegetable Heavy-Duty MFB, the short- 
ening with the high smoke point, stands up under heaviest frying. 


Do you fry enough to replace 20% of your shortening a day? 
With Heavy-Duty MFB, you’! seldom—if ever—need to change 
your shortening. Just filter . . . and count your savings! 


Shortening is no sideline with us... 


that’s why Heavy-Duty MFB fries and fries and FRIES! 
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New Zip-Open 
Re-Sealable Carton 


50 lbs. of Heavy-Duty 
MFB costs even less 
per pound than in the 
110-lb. can! 


The Wesson Oil People 
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the portal vein and reaches the liver 

cells directly. Large doses of the 
sulfonamides potentiate the effects of 
exogenous insulin. This may be due 
to an anti-insulinase action in the 
liver, but as yet it is not certain. The 
chronic administration of the sulf- 
onamides can cause a new formation 
of beta cells, as well as a liberation 
of insulin from them. The metabolic 
benefit derived depends on the num- 
ber of beta cells that are not dam- 
aged or can be regenerated. The 
action of these drugs on enzymatic 
mechanisms in the liver concerned 
with insulin destruction or with sugar 
metabolism is not yet completely ex- 
plained. The sulfonamides do not ap- 
pear to exhibit much toxicity in the 
liver in the doses used clinically. How- 
ever, effects on the liver cannot be 
certain until after prolonged use of 
the drugs. Patients were divided into 
three groups on the basis of their 
response to sulfonamides. The first 
group comprised patients reacting 
favorably to the regimen. This group 
is of the lipoplethoric type over forty- 
five years old, who need insulin be- 
cause of glycosuria and complications. 
The sulfonamide can replace 20 to 30 
units of insulin and sometimes more. 
The second group, mainly young peo- 
ple, did not benefit from therapy. This 
group is completely deficient in in- 
sulin, and there are few intact beta 
cells. The third group benefited par- 
tially in that insulin could be reduced 
but not completely eliminated. Certain 
reservations must be made of the 
sulfonamides. It is possible that they 
may decompose and weaken the beta- 
cell system. Also, as a chemical group, 
they are probably not devoid of 
toxicity in the course of long-term 
administration. 

Vitamin B,. in Diabetes. Previous 
investigations have shown that there 
is a difference in the excretion of 
B,, between diabetic persons and non- 
diabetics. The present work consists 
of B: absorption studies in diabetic 
patients and in normal controls. Forty 
diabetic persons were tested with an 
oral radioactive vitamin B.: test dose. 
The diabetic persons without retino- 
pathy excreted a significantly smaller 
amount of the test dose than did non- 
diabetic controls, whereas diabetic 
patients with retinopathy excreted the 
same as the controls. An interpreta- 
tion of these findings in the light of 
previous studies, using intramuscular 
vitamin B.», is presented. Assuming 
that the oral tolerance test employed 
in this study does not measure abso- 
lute absorption, the data suggest a 
relative impairment of vitamin By. 
test doses in diabetic persons. The re- 
sults provide further support for the 
view that vitamin B.» is metabolized 
differently in diabetic and nondiabetic 
subjects. Only further studies will 
show whether a relatively reduced ab- 
sorption of vitamin B\, is contributory 
to some of the complications of long 
standing diabetes, or if it is a conse- 
quence of the deranged metabolic con- 
ditions which exist in diabetes. 
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FOOD RESEARCH 

Vol. 22, September-October, 1957 

* An examination of three methods for testing 
palatability as illustrated by strawberry 
flavor differences. E. F. Murphy, M. R. 
Covell, and J. S. Dinsmore, Jr.—p. 423, 

* Identification of the volatile sulfur com- 
ponents of cooked cabbage and the nature 
of the precursors in the fresh vegetable. 
G. P. Dateo, R. C. Clapp, D. A. M. Mac- 
Kay, E. J. Hewitt, and T. Hasselstrom.— 
p. 440. 

* Ascorbic acid oxidase activity of certain 
vegetables and changes in the content of 
reduced and dehydroascorbic acid during 
shelf-life. C, L. McCombs.—p. 448. 

* The effect of radiation processing upon the 
in vitro digestibility and nutritional quali- 
ties of proteins. A. L. Sheffner, R. 
Adachi, and H. Spector.—p. 455. 

* Complimentary effects of heat and ionizing 
radiation. B. Kan, S. A. Goldblith, and 
B. E. Proctor.—p. 509. 

* The destruction of thiamine in meats and 

in aqueous solution by gamma radiation. 

H. S. Groninger and A. L. Tappel.—p. 519. 


Methods for Testing Palatability. 
Currently, there is widespread use of 
sensory testing as a laboratory tool 
assessing food quality. Frequently, 
taste tests are less time-consuming 
than chemical or physical tests of 
quality. In this laboratory, the rank- 
ing technique is used almost exclusive- 
ly because it may be used effectively 
with untrained judges. Three straw- 
berry varieties believed to represent 
three flavor levels were tested organo- 
leptically by ranking in complete 
blocks—four replicates; checking 
against a preconceived average in 
complete blocks—four replicates; and 
by paired comparisons, with records 
on degree of difference, in completely 
balanced incomplete blocks — eight 
replicates. These techniques are dis- 
cussed, and an analysis of the data 
is given. 

Sulphur Components in Cabbage. 
The volatile sulphur components of 
cooked cabbage have been identified 
as dimethyl disulphide and hydrogen 
sulphide. By analysis, dimethyl disul- 
phide is the main constituent, ac- 
counting for the odor of cooked cab- 
bage. The main precursor of dimethyl 
disulphide has been shown to be 
L-S-methyleysteine sulfoxide. 

Ascorbic Acid of Vegetables. Most 
studies of the ascorbic acid content 
of vegetables have been concerned 
only with the reduced form. Evidence 
is accumulating indicating that the 
dehydroascorbic acid contributes 
measurably to the total ascorbic acid 
content of certain vegetables. The 
biologic value of dehydroascorbic acid 
has been established as practically 
equal to that of reduced ascorbic acid 
and should be included in determina- 
tions evaluating plant materials as 
sources of ascorbic acid. The content 
of reduced, dehydro, and total ascorbic 
acid was determined for a number of 
vegetables at harvest and after a 
simulated shelf-life. The ascorbic acid 
oxidase activity of the vegetables at 
harvest was also determined. Appre- 
ciable amounts of dehydroascorbic 
acid were found in the vegetables at 
harvest, and in only two cases was it 
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less than one-fourth the content of 
reduced ascorbic acid. A loss of total 
ascorbic acid during shelf-life oc- 
curred with all of the vegetables 
except two. Ascorbic acid oxidase 
activity was found in all of the vege- 
tables analyzed, being greatest in 
squash and least in kohlrabi and 
chard. 


Effect of Radiation on Proteins. The 
potential use of gamma radiation for 
preserving food makes it important 
to determine its effect on the nutri- 
tional quality of food proteins. Repre- 
sentative protein foods were subjected 
to gamma rays and to thermal proc- 
essing. Irradiation produced no sig- 
nificant destruction of essential amino 
acids in milk, turkey, or beef. In 
pork, no destruction of amino acids 
was observed except for a small loss 
of cystine. No loss of amino acids 
followed heat processing. Irradiation 
resulted in substantially no change 
in the enzymatic availability of amino 
acids, whereas thermal processing 
caused significant decreases in the 
digestibility of the proteins studied. 
The pepsin digest-residue (PDR) 
amino acid index was found to be 
closely correlated with the net protein 
utilization value, i.e., biologic value 
x digestibility. No significant changes 
in the protein quality, as measured 
by the PDR index, occurred from radi- 
ation. Heat processing produced a 
small but not significant decrease in 
the PDR index of turkey and a very 
significant lowering in the PDR index 
of pork protein. 


Heat Plus Ionizing Radiation. It has 
been suggested that a combination of 
heat and ionizing radiation might be 
used to process food. Such a combi- 
nation might reduce off-flavor pro- 
duction due to radiation doses and 
serve in the inactivation of radio- 
resistant enzymes, thus eliminating 
the need of a full heat process. In this 
investigation it was observed that 
doses of gamma radiation can _ in- 
crease the sensitivity of bacterial 
spores to heat. It was also found 
that the anaerobe was not significant- 
ly affected by two different lethal 
preheating treatments. The synergism 
exists only when radiation precedes 
heating. Parallels between the _ be- 
havior of irradiated proteins and 
bacterial spores are discussed. 


Destruction of Thiamine in Meats. 
It has been shown that thiamine is 
destroyed in meats and aqueous solu- 
tion by gamma radiation. Irradiated 
aqueous thiamine solution is yellow- 
colored, fluorescent, and has an odor 
like that of burned rubber or thiazole. 
There is a formation of ammonia and 
titratable acid and a destruction of 
pyrimidine ring. It appears that the 
primary reaction occurring during the 
irradiation of thiamine is the forma- 
tion of ammonia. Two main degrada- 
tion products are formed during 
irradiation, but attempts to charac- 
terize them using their absorbance 
spectra have been unsuccessful. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND 
SURGERY 


Vol. 26, October, 1957 


MEDICINE 


cholesterol 
levels in the executive and working groups. 
C. E. Thompson, F. J. Staack, J. C. 
and L. Robertson.—p. 471. 


*A comparative study of serum 


Kingz, 


Serum Cholesterol Levels. A study 
of blood cholesterol levels in 1104 
white male factory workers from 
Texas and 500 serially-examined 
white male business executives from 
the Midwest is presented. Elevation 
of blood cholesterol above laboratory 
normal was significant in a high per- 
centage. Forty-eight per cent of the 
Texas men had an elevated blood 
cholesterol and 39 per cent of the 
executives. This is not explained by 
co-existing disease. The results indi- 
cate that more attention should be paid 
to this determination in periodic ex- 
aminations since increasing impor- 
tance is being assigned to this sub- 
stance in more and more studies of 
atherosclerosis. This study suggests 
that elevation of cholesterol in- 
creases after the third decade. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 5, October, 1957 


*A review of the effects of different carbo- 

vitamin and amino acid re- 

A. E. Harper and C. A. El- 
vehjem.—p. 754. 

* Safety of adipic acid as compared with citric 


H. J. Horn, E. G. Hol- 


Hazleton.—p. 759. 


hydrates on 
quirements. 


and tartaric acid. 

land, and L. W. 

Effects of Carbohydrates on Vi- 
tamins and Amino Acids. It has been 
indicated that when a less soluble 
carbohydrate is substituted in the 
diet for a more soluble one, the re- 
quirements for most members of the 
B-complex and for essential amino 
acids, reported as a percentage of 
the diet, decrease. The effect of com- 
plex carbohydrates in lowering re- 
quirements for the B vitamins has 
been related to changes in the in- 
testinal microflora. There is no evi- 
dence to suggest that such changes 
influence amino acid requirements. 
The lower amino acid requirements 
appear to be a result of physiologic 
effects of food intake, digestion, or 
absorption. Thus, although dietary 
carbohydrate serves primarily as a 
source of calories, indirect effects of 
individual carbohydrates may be of 
considerable nutritional significance. 


Food Additives. Increased usage 
of adipic acid, a straight-chain or- 
ganic acid, as a food additive has 
prompted the comparison of it with 
citric and tartaric acids. An “acute” 
program of administration to labora- 
tory animals was done orally, intraper- 
itoneally, and intravenously as well 
as a “chronic” program over a period 
of two years with the acid incorpo- 
rated at three levels of concentration 
in a basal laboratory diet. Both the 
“acute” and “chronic” programs 
showed that adipic acid is compar- 
able to citric and tartaric acids and 
is a safe food additive. 
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* Salmonella in fertilizers. Letters 
United Kingdom.—p. 872. 

* Saturated and unsaturated fatty acids. 
Queries and Minor Noies.—p. 911. 

* Coffee to relieve aching and fatigue. 


and Minor Notes.—p. 913. 


Antibiotics with Ascorbic Acid. 
There are several preparations that 
contain antibiotics and a variety of 
vitamins—the so-called “stress” for- 
mula preparations. There is no evi- 
dence that these vitamin combinations 
potentiate the activity of the anti- 
biotic. 


Queries 


Goose Eggs. There is no evidence 
that goose eggs are less nutritious 
than chicken eggs. They tend to have 
a slightly higher fat content than do 
chicken eggs, and there is a lower 
water content, but differences in 
amount of protein are not marked. 

Infant Feeding. 4 health officer 
near London reports that there has 
been a steady fall in breast feeding 
since 1945. At two to six months, 20 
to 25 per cent fewer babies are now 
breast fed than in 1945. Eighty per 
cent are given the proprietary milk 
powders, and 20 per cent were given 
the national dried milk, which is pro- 
vided cheaply by the Ministry of Food. 
Only 27 per cent of the mothers draw 
their allowance of orange juice and 
only 17 per cent the cod-liver oil 
allowance provided by the welfare 
service. 

Food Poisoning. The number of 
cases of food poisoning reported in 
England and Wales increased from 
3979 in 1950 to 8961 in 1955. Meat 
and prepared meat products were con- 
sidered responsible for 64 to 69 per 
cent and Salmonella for 50 per cent 
of most current food infections. It 
is felt that the infection of meat foods 
usually occurs after slaughtering. 
Eating habits also have changed and 
family meals have been replaced 
greatly by mass-produced foods eaten 
outside the home. If meat foods were 
eaten on the day they were cooked, 
outbreaks of food infection would be 
reduced. 

Welfare Foods. A subcommittee on 
welfare foods has made recommenda- 
tions on the distribution of them. 
Orange juice and cod-liver oil are free 
for young children. The subcommittee 
recommends that the scheme be con- 
tinued, but that orange juice should 
no longer be given to children over 
two years old, as scurvy is almost 
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unknown in older children. As rickets 
is still seen, the subcommittee con- 
siders that cod-liver oil should still 
be issued, but it suggests that the 
amount of vitamin D be reduced to 
prevent running the risk of hyper- 
calcemia. New levels for food forti- 
fication with vitamin D are given for 
cod-liver oil, dried milk, and infant 
cereal. A daily intake of 400 I.U. 
vitamin D throughout infancy is con- 
sidered sufficient, and it is hoped man- 
ufacturers of infant foods will co- 
operate by using the new recommended 
levels of fortification. 

Rauwolfia Serpentina and Gastric 
Activity. The action on gastric juice 
of an agent that would inhibit the 
activation of the adrenal cortex dur- 
ing stress without interfering with 
the action of corticotropin or cortisone 
was studied. The agent used was a 
reserpine-free extract of R. serpen- 
tina. While the drug had no noticeable 
influence on the basal acidity, there 
was a significant inhibition of the 
higher acidity induced by insulin hy- 
poglycemia. 

Salmonella in Fertilizers. On exam- 
ining a large number of organic fer- 
tilizers, many of them were found to 
be infected with Salmonella of various 
types. Such organisms were present 
in 70 per cent of the bone meal sam- 
ples, 54 per cent of the samples of 
dried sludge, 33 per cent of the hoof 
and horn samples, and 15 per cent of 
the dried blood samples. The anthrax 
bacillus was also isolated from all of 
these sources. It is suggested that 
organic fertilizers may be a source of 
infection of vegetables .and animals 
and thus, ultimately, of man. 

Fatty Acids. When the carbon atoms 
in the chain of a fatty acid are all 
linked to adjacent carbon atoms by a 
single chemical bond, the fatty acid 
is said to be saturated. When there 
exists between two carbon atoms two 
chemical bonds, the two carbon atoms 
are said to be linked by a “double 
bond,” and the fatty acid is termed 
“unsaturated.” The more double bonds 
in a chain, the higher is the degree 
of unsaturation. In general, but not 
always, fats that are liquid at room 
temperature are more unsaturated 
than those which are solid. 

Coffee and Fatigue. Coffee does not 
have any analgesic properties. It 
probably acts: (a) as a central ner- 
vous system stimulant in that it prods 
the patient to activity causing in- 
creased blood flow through the mus- 
cles and reduction of muscle tightness 
associated with inactivity; and (b) as 
a warm fluid with a deep tradition of 
psychologic significance, it probably 
exerts a powerful placebo action. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Vel. 49, October, 1957 


* Food misinformation: food value of 
grown on depleted soils. E. M. Nelson.— 
p. 655. 

Vol, 49, November, 1957 

* Research on electronic cooking. F. 
—p. 709. 

* Pilot study of money and time spent in pre- 


crops 


Fenton. 
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paring baked products from individual and 


premixed ingredients. E. Asp, I. Noble, 


and F. Clark.—p. 717. 


Crops from Depleted Soils. There is 
no truth to the statement that our 
soils are depleted by constant cropping 
so that the plants grown on them have 
very little nutritive value. It is a 
statement repeated out of ignorance 
or used as a theme for the promotion 
of vitamins. Hereditary factors or 
genes of the plant which also control 
other characteristics such as size and 
shape, rather than the soil, determine 
the nutritive composition. Fertilizers 
and organic gardening do not influence 
nutritive value of the foods produced 
but rather, the amounts of foods pro- 
duced on any given acre. Yield, not 
composition, is influenced by the soil. 
Environment does, however, influence 
the composition of the plant. Toma- 
toes raised in California contain more 
ascorbic acid than those grown on the 
eastern seaboard. This is not because 
of soil composition but because of 
exposure to sunlight during the ripe- 
ning process. Because of environment, 
certain crops cannot be grown in wet 
or dry climates; hard wheats and soft 
wheats are examples. Tests made by 
the Michigan Experiment Station at 
East Lansing and laboratory tests 
made at Cornell University have shown 
that heredity and environment, not 
soil, influence nutritive composition. 
Thus, two plants of the same variety 
grown in different soils under the 
same temperature, moisture, and en- 
vironmental conditions can be expected 
to yield fruits of the same nutritive 
composition. 


Electronic Cooking Study. Studies 
found in the literature on the nutritive 
retention and palatability of foods 
cooked electronically have been made 
with the institution-type oven and 
reveal that such nutrients as ascorbic 
acid, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and 
amino acids are retained in electronic 
blanching, cooking, or reheating as 
much as or more than in conventional 
cookery. Some foods were scored as 
high or higher in palatability. Surface 
appearance was most often scored 
lower in electronic cooking but flavor 
of electronically cooked foods was 
usually high or higher 
except in products where a browned 
flavor is expected. If no overcooking 
moisture content is as high 
method as another except that 
cooking of meat usually 
results in more drip. 


Pilot Study on Baked Products. In 
recent pilot study on the time and 
spent in the preparation of 
cake, cookies, baking powder biscuits, 
and pie crust from individual ingredi 
ents, homemade mix, and commercial 
nixes, it was revealed that home- 
makers save money by increasing the 
time spent in home preparation of 
Time was saved but 
costs were increased by use of com 
mercial mixes. The costs per recipe 
for the products made from individual 
ngredients and homemade mixes dif- 


scored as 


occurs, 
In one 


( lectronic 


money 


baked products. 


fered only slightly. Cost of products 
made from commercial mixes were 
highest. Commercial mix cakes cost 
one-fifth more, cookies and biscuits 
one-half more, and pie crusts three- 
fourths more. Time data showed in- 
dividual mixing and lot mixing at 
home differed only slightly in minutes 
spent. When time to make mixes is 
excluded, the time to make all of the 
products from the homemade mixes 
was shorter than to make them from 
individual ingredients, and with the 
exception of chocolate chip cookies, 
was almost the same as that spent in 
making them from the commercial 
mixes. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 68, October, 1957 

* Vitamin content of foods exposed to ionizing 
radiations. Z. Z. Ziporin, H. F. Kraybill, 
and H. J, Thach.—p. 201. 

* Nutritive value and safety of hydrogenated 
vegetable fats as evaluated by long-term 
feeding experiments with rats. R. B. Al- 
fin-Slater, A. F. Wells, L. Aftergood, and 
H. J. Deuel, Jr.—p. 241. 

* The effect of fluride administration on fluo- 
ride deposition in tissues and on 
cholesterol in the rat. W. Buttner and 
J. C. Muhler.—p. 263. 

* The quantitative effects of cholesterol, cholic 
acid and type of fat on serum cholesterol 
and vascular Sudanophilia in the rat, 
D. M. Hegsted, S. B. Andrus, A. Gotsis, 
and O. W. Portman.—p. 273. 

Further studies on choline deficiency and mus- 
cular dystrophy in rabbits.—E. L. Hove, 
D. H. Copeland, J. F. Herndon, and W. D. 
Salmon.—p. 289. 


serum 


Dietay copper salis and azo dye carcinogenesis. 
H. J. King, J. D. Spain, and C. C. Clay- 
ton.—p. 301. 

* The effects of 
physiological 


deficiency 
importance in 
resistance to infection. IV. Riboflavin de- 
ficiency. K. F. Wertman, R. J. Lynn, 
and D. T. Disque.—p. 311. 


vitamin on some 


factors of 


Vitamins in Irradiated Foods. Most 
of the previous work reported on the 
effect of irradiation on vitamins was 
done with solutions of the pure vita- 
mins, or combinations of vitamins in 
solution. Since the radiosensitivity of 
vitamins is altered by the constituents 
of the medium at the time of irradia- 
tion, vitamin retention was deter- 
mined in foods after sterilizing doses 
of radiation. In the foods analyzed— 
haddock, beef, turkey, ham (fresh), 
bacon, peaches, powdered milk, and 
beets—turkey showed a significant de- 
crease in riboflavin, and the niacin 
content was reduced in peaches. Thi- 
amine was destroyed to the extent of 
70 to 95 per cent in all foods tested 
except powdered milk. This investi- 
gation indicates that vitamins in foods 
are less radiosensitive than those in 
pure solution. The degredation of 
thiamine occurs by the splitting of 
the molecule with pyrimidine and thi- 
azole moieties. The thiazole undergoes 
further degradative changes in higher 
doses of irradiation. 


Nutritive Value of Hydrogenated 
Fats. A multigeneration study in 
which rats have been fed a ration con- 
taining 9.24 per cent of a selectively 
hydrogenated vegetable oil as prac- 
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tically the sole source of dietary fat 
has now been carried through forty- 
six generations. This study has shown 
that selectively hydrogenated vege- 
table oils, such as are employed in 
margarine manufacture, containing 
positional and stereoisomers of the 
unsaturated fatty acids, are fully di- 
gestible, harmless, and of full nutri- 
tional value. No deleterious effects 
were observed due to the ingestion of 
the small amounts of saturated fatty 
acids present in the hydrogenated fats. 


Fluoride and Serum Cholesterol. It 
has been suggested that there is an 
increase in mortality from cardiovas- 
cular disease in people residing in 
fluoride areas compared with those in 
areas using a non-fluoride water sup- 
ply. The effect of varying concentra- 
tions of fluoride on the serum choles- 
terol of rats was analyzed, and the 
amount of fluoride retained in the 
skeleton, heart, and kidney was mea- 
sured. Doses of fluoride as high as 
2.0 mg. daily did not increase the 
serum cholesterol of rats, nor did 30 
p.p.m. fluoride in the drinking water. 
Similar fluoride doses in rats receiv- 
ing a semi-purified 15 per cent fat 
diet, which is reported to enhance the 
toxicity of fluoride, did not effect the 
serum cholesterol. The femora of 
rats receiving 15 per cent cottonseed 
oil contained more fluoride than that 
of rats without the added fat, but 
whole carcass analysis did not con- 
firm this observation. The hearts from 
animals receiving the 15 per cent fat 
diet contained more fluoride than those 
of rats without added dietary fat, 
while fluoride analysis of the kidneys 
did not show an increased fluoride 
retention in animals on the semi-puri- 
fied 15 per cent fat diet. 


Cholesteremic Factors. Marked dif- 
ferences in the effect of various oils 
on the serum cholesterol levels of rats 
fed diets containing cholic acid and 
cholesterol are readily measured with 
considerable accuracy. In general, the 
effects of the oils tested tended to 
be similar to their reported effects 
on serum cholesterol in human beings, 
suggesting that the active factors in 
the two species may be similar. The 
rat assay may thus be a useful, rapid, 
and relatively accurate method for 
determining the effects of the various 
constituents of fats on serum choles- 
terol levels. In general, the highly 
unsaturated oil resulted in lower se- 
rum cholesterol levels. Admixture with 
corn oil counteracted this hypercho- 
lestremic activity in proportion to the 
amount of corn oil added. With all 
oils and at various levels of cholic acid 
and cholesterol, the amount of Sudan- 
ophilic material under the endothelium 
was proportional to the mean serum 
cholesterol level. The atherogenic ac- 
tivity thus appears to be mediated 
through the serum cholesterol levels. 

Riboflavin Deficiency in Rats. Var- 
ious physiologic factors of impor- 
tance in resistance to infection were 
studied on rats maintained on a diet 
deficient in riboflavin. The following 
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Journal 


factors were studied and are dis- 
cussed: (a) the cellular composition 
of the peripheral blood; (b) comple- 
ment activity; (c) cellular migration 
in inflammation; (d) the cellular com- 
position of the exudate in inflamma- 
tion; (e) “leukotaxine” activity, and 
(f) the cellular composition of bone 
marrow. 


THE LANCET 
No. 6998, October 12, 1957 
* Idiopathic steatorrhea associated with severe 


hypoproteinemia. J. W. B. Forshaw.— 
p. 720. 
Idiopathic Steatorrhea. A review 


of the literature suggests that im- 
paired protein-absorption is unusual 
in idiopathic steatorrhea, but a case 
is reported with severe hypoprotein- 
emia and hypocalcemia. Although 
protein absorption was severely im- 
paired, the absorption of iron, folic 
acid, and vitamin By was sufficient 
to prevent anemia, and there was only 
slight impairment of fat absorption. 
The rapid rise in the plasma proteins, 
while the patient was given a gluten- 
free diet, is good evidence that the 
disordered function of the small in- 
testine was induced by gluten. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL 

OF MEDICINE 

Vol. 257, November 7, 1957 

* Tolbutaminde: a double-blind study of its 
effect in diabetes. D. Hurwitz and A. C. 
McCuistion.—p. 931. 


Tolbutamide. A study of the effect 
of tolbutamide and of a placebo (using 
the double-blind technique) was con- 
ducted, using sixty-four diabetic pa- 
tients, thirty-two of whom received 
the drug and thirty-two a placebo. 
Tolbutamide produced good control of 
diabetes in nineteen patients and mod- 
erate control in ten, making a total 
of twenty-nine, or 91 per cent showing 
adequate control. These findings con- 
firm the known hypoglycemic effect 
of tolbutamide. In the subjects receiv- 
ing. placebos, good control was also 
observed in seven and moderate con- 
trol in thirteen, a total of twenty, or 
63 per cent. This occurrence of ap- 
parently favorable results during the 
use of a placebo should be empha- 
sized. The effect was most marked 
during the first week the placebo was 
given. The double-blind method is 
recommended in the study of efficacy 
of oral hypoglycemic agents since they 
are effective mainly in the milder 
cases of diabetes in which the effect 
of suggestion could result in stricter 
adherence to diet, with consequent 
improvement in diabetic control. 


NEW YORK STATE 

JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 

Vol. 57, September 15, 1957 

* Management of the malnutrition of convales- 
cence. R. A. Higgons and A. A. Albanese. 
—p. 295. 

Malnutrition in Convalescence. Pa- 
tients in St. Luke’s Convalescent Hos- 
pital in Greenwich, Connecticut, are 
admitted usually in a deficit nutri- 
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tional state. Adults on regular diet 
at this hospital have been found to 
eat about 2000 calories with 65 gm. 
protein daily. This affords approxi- 
mately 0.7 to 0.5 gm. protein per 
pound of body weight. Patients in 
various states of nutritional stress 
which follow acute illness or surgical 
intervention have protein needs sim- 
ilar to those required during periods 
of rapid growth. In 1953 reinforce- 
ment of the regular institutional diet 
was done by means of a supplement 
containing milk and fortified by whole 
miik protein, vegetable fats, sugar, 
and vitamins. The percentage distri- 
bution of calories in the first supple- 
ment was not ideal, since an excessive 
portion of the calories came from 
the proteins without sufficient cover- 
age of the energy needs by carbo- 
hydrate and fat calories. It was de- 
cided to change the supplement so 
that it contained 33 per cent less pro- 
tein with a significant increase in 
carbohydrate and fat calories. The 
resulting percentage distribution of 
calories approached more closely the 
theoretic optimal level for tissue for- 
mation. The effect of a dietary sup- 
plement on the average rate of weight 
gain in patients with a proved malig- 
nancy was greater than that for the 
group as a whole. It appears that 
convalescent patients with an average 
age of sixty-five years, who are not 
losing blood, show a relatively fixed 
blood hemoglobin level which is not 
appreciably affected by high-protein 
supplements and/or oral ferrous sul- 
phate therapy for the observed periods 
of three to four weeks. This, plus the 
fact that our normal institutional diet 
contains at least the minimum daily 
requirements for iron, suggests that 
the mild “secondary anemia” found 
in most of these patients is based on 
general nutritional status rather than 
iron deficiency. 


NURSING OUTLOOK 
Vol. 5, September, 1957 
* An apple for the pupil. M. A. Wilhelm and 

B. J. DeLanty.—p. 540. 

Nutrition Education in Milwaukee. 
At Burbank School in Milwaukee, a 
nutrition program for selected over- 
weight elementary school children has 
been set up. One teacher was con- 
cerned about a pupil who was over- 
weight and was not doing as well as 
she could in school. The pupil was 
referred to the school doctor for a 
medical examination. After evaluat- 
ing her food pattern, the school nurse 
decided to stress normal nutrition 
rather than a reducing diet. Because 
of this pupil’s beginning success, other 
overweight children went with her to 
visit the nurse. Consequently, the 
“chubby club” was formed, and the 
group or club approach had consider- 
able effect on the success of the pro- 
gram. The children actually helped 
one another. Recognizing the close 
relationship between cooking and 


home food patterns and a child’s eat- 
ing habits, the nurse also visited the 
Again 


homes of the club members. 








she stressed good nutrition and not 
dieting, and the parents became more 
food conscious as the program pro- 
gressed. One of the most significant 
outcomes has been the increased in- 
terest in the over-all nutrition educa- 
tion program for elementary school 
children. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 

Vol. 15, November, 1957 

* Armand Trousseau and the arrow of time, 
J. Mayer.—p. 321. 


Armand Trousseau. It has been said 
that science gives history its time 
arrow. That is, science is cumulative 
in time. But, in studying the history 
of science, what at first sight appears 
to have been a straight course was 
often a series of meanders. An amaz- 
ing example of temporary about-face 
in scientific development is found in 
the abandonment of Trosseau’s dis- 
covery of the etiology and treatment 
of rickets. Trousseau, a celebrated 
French physician of the nineteenth 
century, proved that rickets was a 
disease brought about by a combina- 
tion of an inadequate diet and a sun- 
less climate, that it was made more 
acute by more rapid growth, that 
osteomalacia was adult rickets, and 
that both rickets and osteomalacia 
could be successfully treated by the 
administration of fish-liver oil, prefer- 
ably accompanied by exposure to sun- 
light. However, these modern pre- 
cepts were completely forgotten by 
1900 and were pushed aside in the 
enthusiasm for Pasteur’s germ theory 
of disease. A likely interpretation is 
that in the absence of a general con- 
cept of deficiency diseases. Trousseau’s 
findings remained isolated and there- 
fore vulnerable. Theories, or at least 
general concepts, may be as necessary 
for facts to be accepted as facts are 
necessary to make theories convincing. 


SCIENCE 
Vol. 126, October 11, 1957 
* Occurrence of trans fatty acids in human 
tissue. P. V. Johnston, O. C. Johnson, 
and F. A. Kummerow.—p. 698. 
Vol. 126, October 18, 1957 
* Pink discoloration in eggs caused by sterculic 
acid. J. C, Masson, M. G. Vavich, B. W. 
Heywang, and A. R. Kemmerer.—p. 751. 
Trans Fatty Acids in Human Tissue. 
Except for small amounts of trans 
fatty acids in animals fats, dietary 
fats are composed of unsaturated 
fatty acids of cis geometric configu- 
ration. Although trans fatty acids do 
not seem to be normally present in 
non-ruminants, they are found in the 
depot fats of rats fed trans fatty 
acids. Since considerable amounts of 
trans fatty acids are formed during 
the commercial hydrogenation of veg- 
etable oils, it is presumed that depot 
fats would contain trans fatty acids. 
In the present study, autopsy and bi- 
opsy material from twenty-four hu- 
man beings was examined. All samples 
of tissues contained trans fatty acids. 
It is suggested that long-chain trans 
fatty acids may be metabolized as 
readily as the cis fatty acids. 
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Over a century ago it was said, “‘Diver- 
sity and multiplicity of diet are very 
important health rules.’’ Today, research 
has confirmed this as a means of obtain- 
ing a good balance of nutrients in the diet. 

Needed quantities of proteins, fats and 
carbohydrates... the energy they pro- 
vide...and the minerals and vitamins 
carried with them... are best obtained 
when foods are wisely chosen from the 
four basic food groups: milk, cheese, ice 
cream; meat, eggs, poultry and fish; 
vegetables and fruits; and enriched or 
whole grain cereals and breads. The fats 
in these foods provide twice as many 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


calories per unit of weight than does the 
protein or carbohydrate. Thus, fats are 
efficient sources of energy. However, for 
nutritional balance, all other nutrients 
must be present in sufficient amounts. 
For each calorie of fat from all foods 
consumed in the United States, there are 
0.29 calorie from protein and 1.15 cal- 
ories from carbohydrate also consumed. 
For each ealorie of fat from all dairy 
foods consumed in the United States, 
there are 0.52 calorie from protein and 
0.15 calorie from carbohydrate also con- 
sumed. For each calorie of fat consumed 
as whole milk, there are 0.44 calorie from 
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protein and 0.56 calorie from carbohy- 
drate also consumed . . . plus some of all 
other needed nutrients. 

Proteins are used to build and repair 
body tissue. If enough fats and carbo- 
hydrates are supplied by the diet there 
is no need to waste protein by burning 
it to supply energy. Thus, even in low- 
calorie weight reduction diets, fats and 
carbohydrates should be supplied with 
protein. 

Fats, as present in foods and as used 
in meal preparation, contribute to the 
pleasure of eating... and to the nutri- 
tional adequacy of the diet. 


Since 1915... promoting better health through nutrition research, 


education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET - CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
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Pink Discoloration in Eggs. Pink 
discoloration of eggs during cold 
storage is associated with the feeding 
of cottonseed oil or meal to laying 
hens. This discoloration is a result 
of the combination of conalbumin of 
the white with ferrous ion of the yolk 
to form a pink complex. Increased 
permeability of the vitellin membrane 
allows diffusion of proteins and water 
into the yolk. Reverse diffusion of the 
complex into the white accounts for 
the pink color of the white. After in- 
vestigation, it was concluded that 
sterculic acid causes the increased 
permeability of the vitellin membrane 
leading to pink discoloration. 


THE TOHOKU JOURNAL OF 
EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 65, April 25, 1957 

* Folic acid deficiency in children with nutri- 
tional dystrophy. Studies on the nutrition 
of children in Hirosaki area. N. Ooi.— 
p. 811. 

* Influence of starvation on fatty liver. T. Na- 
kamura, Y. Katakura, S. Nakamura, and 
K, Sugawara.—p. 317. 

* Influence on nutrition on experiment... mouse 
ectromelia virus infection. (The effect of 
varied protein intake on experimental 
mouse ectromelia virus infection). K. Su- 
gawara.—p. 387. 

Vol. 66, June 25, 1957 

* Urinary output of aminoacid nitrogen of 
children with nutritional dsytrophy and the 
effect of riboflavine or nicotinamide upon 
it. Studies on the nutrition of children in 
Hirosaki area. N. Ooi.—p. 7. 

* Riboflavine concentration of the biopsied 
livers from children with and without nu- 
tritional dsytrophy. Studies on the nutri- 
tion of children in Hirosaki area. A. Ka- 
gaya and J. Takahashi.—p. 17. 


Folic Acid Deficiency. Children with 
nutritional dystrophy in the Hirosaki 
area were studied. Two findings—a 
low excretion of pteroylglutamic acid 
after an oral test dose as well as a 
high incidence in macrocytic anemia 
—might be accepted as an evidence 
for the existence of folic acid deficien- 
cy in these children. It is suggested 
that protein deficiency plays an im- 
portant role in folic acid deficiency, 
because protein deficiency brings about 
an increased requirement for folic acid 
and a depression of the synthesis of 
folic acid by intestinal flora. 

Starvation and Fatty Liver. The 
influence of starvation on fatty liver 
was studied in rats fed a choline- 
deficient diet. Death occurred after 
eleven to fifteen days of starvation. 
Liver fat of starved animals decreased 
markedly to approximately one-fourth 
that of controls. This suggests that 
fatty infiltration may decrease or dis- 
appear rapidly due to starvation. 


Protein and Virus Infection. Since 
a high-protein diet is effective in treat- 
ing cirrhosis of the liver, a high- 
protein diet commonly is used in treat- 
ing viral hepatitis. The virus of human 
infectious hepatitis is not pathogenic 
for animals, but mouse ectromelia 
virus produces pathologic changes in 
liver similar to those seen in human 
infectious hepatitis. Experiments were 
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done to determine the effect of protein 
intake on survival in mice infected 
with ectromelia virus. In one group, 
small doses of virus were inoculated; 
in another, large doses were used. 
With small doses, both the length and 
the rate of survival were best on low- 
protein diets. When large doses of 
virus were given, however, both the 
survival time and rate were best on 
a high-protein diet. It is postulated 
that with small doses of virus, the 
retarding effect of virus multiplica- 
tion of lowered host metabolism ac- 
counts for the increased survival of 
the mice on low-protein diets. With 
large doses of virus, this effect is 
overshadowed by decreased host re- 
sistance due to depleted protein re- 
serves. 

Urinary Amino Acid Nitrogen. In 
children with nutritional dystrophy 
in the Hirosaki area, dysproteinemia 
and an abnormal increase in the uri- 
nary excretion of methionine ingested 
orally were found. Hence, a disturb- 
ance in amino acid metabolism was 
suspected. An increase in the urinary 
output of amino acid nitrogen was 
found and, in general, it was markedly 
reduced after administration of ribo- 
flavin. It seems that riboflavin defi- 
ciency is one factor contributing to 
the disturbance in the amino acid 
metabolism of children with nutri- 
tional dystrophy. 

Riboflavin in Biopsied Livers. It 
has previously been reported that the 
blood level of riboflavin was, in gen- 
eral, lower in children with nutritional 
dystrophy than in those without it. 
In the present work, the riboflavin 
concentration in the biopsied livers 
from children with and without nu- 
tritional dystrophy was investigated. 
It was lower in those with ariboflavi- 
notic signs, as part of the manifesta- 
tion of nutritional dystrophy, than in 
those without. Protein deficiency 
might be one factor contributing to 
the development of ariboflavinosis in 
these children. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 

MAGAZINE 

Vol. 41, October 1957 

* Profit blueprints for modern restaurant op- 
eration. G. L. Wenzel.—p. 21. 

* Checklist for better sanitation.._p. 62. 

* Supervision is key to better sanitation. 
p. 67. 

* Co-operating with health departments ‘ 
a must for success. C. R. Waid.—-p. 70. 


Profit Operation. As part of his 
article the author gives twelve payroll 
control suggestions and shows how to 
figure the minimum crew necessary 
for any establishment. Waitresses, 
seating capacity, and income per seat 
are all correlated to show efficient and 
non-efficient ratios. The “minimum 
crew factometer” and “seating capac- 
ity factometer” plus cost, payroll, and 
profit breakdowns for medium and 
small operations make up the blue- 
print that points to logical hiring, 
production, pricing, and sales plans. 
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The object of these plans is to keep 
payrolls at the lowest possible per- 
centage for survival of the business 
and for profit. 

Checklist. Here a 231-point check 
list is presented for maintenance of 
better sanitation in restaurants. The 
list covers: store front, neon signs, 
dining room, grill and kitchen, foun- 
tain, basement, refrigerators, store 
rooms, boiler room, locker rooms, 
washrooms, garbage rooms, office, and 
employees themselves. This is a valu- 
able reminder and comprehensive test 
which can be used in any operation. 
_ Supervision and Sanitation. The 
key to the high level of sanitation 
found in a famous Mississippi restau- 
rant is supervision. According to the 
manager, patience is also a most im- 
portant factor. The work load of each 
employee is carefully planned and 
distributed throughout his particular 
shift. Careful planning and patience 
resulted in the rescheduling of sanita- 
tion duties to allot certain tasks to 
slow periods that were previously per- 
formed in a too hurried and careless 
manner. Carefully written instructions 
are posted on or near respective pieces 
of permanent equipment. Experiments 
are carried out with cleaning com- 
pounds and solvents. Employees are 
asked what cleaning chores they would 
prefer to do and, when possible, are 
put on the jobs they like best. Sound 
films are used to educate workers in 
the importance of sanitation and 
workers are carefully trained to carry 
out state board of health regulations. 


DINNER DRIVE-IN 

Vol. 16, October, 1957 

* As history has it. D. E. Lundberg.—p. 3 
* New floors over old.—p. 50. 


nN 


Interesting facts. The hamburger, 
top selling food item in American 
restaurants, originated in Russia and 
is a classic dish of Central Asia. In 
order that his guests could reserve 
their appetite for their favorite foods, 
the Duke of Brunswick presented his 
guests with advance lists of the foods 
to be served at his banquet table, thus 
originating the first menu in 1541. 
And speaking of menus, in 1834 what 
was probably the first printed menu 
was issued in the U. S. to patrons of 
Delmonicos. It offered a regular din- 
ner at 12 cents. These and many 
other interesting historical bits and 
pieces are offered in this attractive 
article on restaurant history. 

New Floors. A rough, cracked, or 
unsightly floor can be changed into a 
smooth, attractive new permanent 
floor by the simple application of 
oxychloride cement. Beautiful ter- 
razzo floors can be obtained by this 
same process. The new floor can be 
installed over wood, concrete, hard 
tile, and old terrazzo. The old floor 
must not be too uneven and must be 
solid enough to prevent flexine under 
pressure to insure a successful job. 
Oxychloride flooring can be produced 
to create a dense, strong, hard floor 
or may be had in a very resilient. 
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Amazing Test Results Show... 
Up to 20° Higher Temperature in 
New Wear-Ever Food Service Pans 





You can bake or roast in new Emi-Glow* pans 
Without fear of their warping or buckling... 


Cl ceh a aa 

New Wear-Ever 
Emi-Glow pan 
reached higher 
temperature 
faster, held it. 


Now, a new discovery in the field of heat transfer 
makes it possible for you to increase the efficiency 
of your hot food service operations, instantly—at 
a saving. 

The secret is a new kind of pan—pans that look and 
fit like those you are now using, but with an amaz- 
ing new surface that absorbs more heat, heats faster 
and holds higher temperatures. 

Made from a special, hard wrought, long-lasting 
Wear-Ever aluminum alloy, these new pans assure 
more even heating, too. Because they s-p-r-e-a-d heat 
so efficiently, they practically eliminate the prob- 


*A trade name, taken from the word “emissivity” ... the ability to both transmit and absorb heat. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER...or Call Your Dealer, NOW! 
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Cire a aaa 
competitive 
pan, after an 
hour’s time at 
same heat, was 
much cooler. 


lems of scorching and flavor change due to “hot 
spots.” You can bake in them, roast in them— 
transfer them from oven to hot food service table 
or counter, ready for serving. 


Better food . . . tastier . . . faster! These new 
Emi-Glow* pans are our answer to that growing 
demand. We want you to try them, see how they 
save you time, conserve fuel, bring out the best in 
flavor. 

Let us give you the pleasant facts on prices, too... 
in practically all sizes (with or without covers) 
they’re lower than your current pans. 


gp cee a a na as ee 
| 


WEAR-EVER 


ALUMINUM UTENSILS 


| The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. 
1212 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Yes, | want to know more about 
| new Emi-Glow hot food service pans. 


| Have your salesman call. 


| NAME scapalaiailaiiaatasliasiiaereginaiiiigian 


| ADDRESS_ 


Pans used for preparation go from range to | 
table for serving .. . no need to change pans. 


MY DUALBR 18s i 
L 
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your 


| [] Please send me your free, descriptive folder. 
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fibrous aggregates into chemical mix. 
The regular oxychloride floor resem- 
bles exceptionally fine, smooth con- 
crete without dividing lines. Lines, 
patterns, even inlays may be incor- 
ported in the ‘floor when the surface 
is ground down and treated like ter- 
razzo. The sub-fioor must be prepared 
to receive oxychloride flooring. Such 
floors have the following advantages 
for restaurants: high-strength to low- 
weight ratio; wearing hardness com- 
parable to granite; and resistance to 
stains. The floors can be installed 
in monolithic form within dividing 
grooves and are comparatively inex- 
pensive. They are ready for traffic 48 
hr. after installation. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 8&4, November, 1957 


* Let’s have a party.—p. 52. 
* Automation, decentralization, production-line 
techniques. Part I]. M. Tate.—p. 96. 

Party Time. A few simple favors, 
some quiet entertainment, and re- 
freshments can make a_ pleasurable 
and memorable interlude for the hos- 
pitalized child patient. A party can 
be created with paper hats, colorful 
tray covers and napkins, and a puppet 
play or magician act. Story-telling 
and creative play with toothpicks, 
colored straws, and dried fruits can 
also brighten the child’s day. Food 
for the party can easily be created: 
a smiling mouth of raisins on a cereal 
face, a snowman luncheon salad, choc- 
olate goblins, or a football hero cre- 
ated simply out of ice cream and cake. 
Recipes for children’s holiday foods 
are given and include instructions for 
preparation of baked pumpkin cus- 
tard, chocolate goblins, and Halloween 
tom cats. 

Modern Techniques of Production. 
An analytic appraisal of jobs by em- 
ployees has helped to change job 
descriptions for the better and to re- 
apportion responsibilities in Detroit 
Memorial Hospital which has recently 
reorganized its dietery department. 
Newly incorporating automation, cen- 
tralization, and production-line tech- 
niques into a pretested system, the 
hospital has found the change-over 
to a new routine frought with few 
problems. The big problem of cold 
food was successfully licked, better 
patient care has resulted, as well as 
improved communication between em- 
ployees and the dietary department 
with other hospital departments. 
Here is a first hand report on the 
consequences of the complete reor 
ganization 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 81, November 1, 1957 
* What administrators look for in their dietary 
departments H. R. Cathcart p. 74. 


What Administrators Want. First, 
hospital administrators want a die- 
tetic service that has a sincere desire 
to serve patients. Devotion to duty 
and devotion to the dietary aspects 
of patient care are essential, and pro- 
fessional members of the dietary team 


must gain satisfaction from a patient- 
service experience. Efficient service 
is the second characteristic adminis- 
trators look for in their dietary de- 
partments. Efficient service is, in the 
author’s opinion, best achieved in the 
decentralized dietary unit where mem- 
bers of the dietary department have 
an awareness of current professional 
and managerial methods. Finally, 
the administrator looks for a contri- 
bution to the general goal and direc- 
tion of the entire institution on the 
part of the dietary department. 


INPLANT FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 4, October, 1957 


* The shopping center cafeteria.—p. 37. 


Shopping Center Cafeteria. It no 
longer takes the three hundred em- 
ployees on a Carrier Corporation shift 
between 13 and 15 min. to select their 
food. Renovations in an old cafeteria 
layout have cut selection time to 
6 min. The management stuck to five 
rules in remodeling. They avoided 
placing traffic blocks which would 
cause lines to form; all changes made 
it difficult or undesirable for individ- 
uals to queue up. Adequate space— 
12 to 14 ft. between counters—was 
allowed for the movement of indi- 
viduals carrying trays. Food items 
and beverages in duplicate, triplicate, 
or even quadruplicate locations were 
offered as far as possible. Self-service 
was facilitated as much as _ possible 
by portioning, packaging, and display 
of foods. Cashier locations were pro- 
vided for every 75 to 100 persons 
served per shift. 


INSTITUTIONAL FEEDING 
AND HOUSING 

Vol. 9, October, 1957 

* Machine cuts cost of potato peeling by 60¢ 


p. 12. 
* What’s your management I1.Q.? R. King.- 
p. 14. 


x 


How schools buy food. P. Dukas.—p. 28. 

* Coffee making equipment; will it turn out 
a consistent brew ?—p. 42. 

Cheese—the ideal garnish.—p. 60. 

*Sanitary food storage cuts waste, boosts 


profits. B. Donaldson.—p. 88. 


Cut Costs on Potato Peeling. Sav- 
ings per pound on machine peeled 
potatoes were computed at 2.5 cents 
in recent tests made by the Navy’s 
laboratory in Bayonne, New Jersey. 
If a 15-lb. capacity machine costs $200, 
the machine could pay for itself after 
the first 8000 lb. of use. Figures take 
into account the price of labor used 
with the machine to eye by hand. The 
difference in potato waste between 
machine and hand peeling was found 
to be negligible. 

Management I.Q. For the owner or 
manager of a volume feeding opera- 
tion, over-all administrative ability is 
the key to management control and 
also the key to profit. The owner or 
manager must have a working knowl- 
edge of finance, sales management, 
public and employee relations, tax 
law, and modern accounting practice 
if he wants to succeed in a highly 
competitive business. The organiza- 
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tion of the mass feeding operation 
headed up by the owner and manager 
is illustrated here, by taking the typi- 
cal restaurant and charting its basic 
structure. The tools of control, such 
as the profit and loss statement, must 
be well developed and used in order 
to get the most out of the business 
and plan its future growth and de- 
velopment. Employee policies, profit 
sharing, cost control, and good super- 
visory and management personnel are 
important to the business, and man- 
agement must consider their purposes 
and functions deliberately. They can- 
not be neglected or handled by intui- 
tion alone. A management consul- 
tant firm can often diagnose the ills 
of a business and prescribe the cure 
that will lead to greater organiza- 
tional health and profits. 


How Schools Buy Food. Available 
sources of food supply for schools in- 
clude wholesale supply houses, manu- 
facturers and packers, local farmers 
and producers, municipal markets, re- 
tail food stores, and cooperative asso- 
ciations. Most purchasing is done 
from wholesalers, by the school lunch 
supervisor or the individual school 
manager who also places orders and 
inspects deliveries. Prices are ob- 
tained by sealed bids and telephone 
quotations; quantities are determined 
on the basis of immediate menu needs. 
The study quoted in this article 
showed that centralized purchasing is 
generally more effective than ware- 
house or semi-centralized and that a 
better method of computing food cost 
should be determined—a method which 
would take into account the cost of 
government food donations. 

Coffee-Making Equipment. The 
trend in coffee-brewing equipment is 
toward mechanization. Most equip- 
ment is automatic to some degree and 
most automatic devices are designed 
to control the measuring of grounds, 
hot water, infusion time, and brewed 
temperature. Good coffee depends on 
clean equipment, and to this end the 
article provides information on daily 
and semi-weekly cleaning and care 
of urns. Coffee-making equipment 
available on today’s market is pro- 
duced for every type of operation and 
need. Twenty-two brewers and units 
are presented, some with illustrations. 

Cheese as a Garnish. New sales 
appeal can be added to old menu 
standards through the use of cheese. 
Soups, salads, entrées, and desserts all 
perk up with the addition of flavorful 
and tangy cheese garnishes: a lat- 
ticed topping of cut processed Amer- 
ican cheese or sprinkled parmesan on 
entrées, makes that well-appreciated 
extra touch remembered by customers. 
Cheese is in good company with fruits, 
pies, and desserts. Cheese also makes 
vegetables more important, adds nu- 
tritive value and a festive touch to 
salads. Cream and cottage cheese 
toppings, because of their light tex- 
ture, suggest a wide variety of flavor 
changes and combinations. Mixed with 
walnuts, crushed pineapple, orange 
rind or dates, they have exciting uses. 
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WHICH RICE GIVES YOU 


MORE SERVINGS PER POUND? 


the rice that cooks up 
fluffier ... goes further... looks 
and tastes better even after 
hours on the steam table! 


EXCLUSIVE PROCESS makes Uncle Ben’s extra 
fluffy . . . each grain cooks separate and tender. 
REHEATS EASILY—can be kept in your re- 
frigerator for days. Stores safely— guaranteed 
weevil-proof! NO WASTE—you serve all you 
cook because it doesn’t gum up or stick to pans. 
BETTER FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS. Exclusive 
process seals in the vitamins and minerals of the 
natural rice grain. Contains twice the natural B 
vitamins of ordinary rice! 


Uncle Ben's in. aan RICE = 






% NEW WAYS 
TO SERVE RICE 


Send for FREE 
uantit wy cards. 
rite Uncle 

Rice, P.O. Box 1 1752, 

Houston 1, Texas. 














Premium Coupon 
In Every Package! 
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Sanitary Food Storage. Clean 
equipment is the first responsibility 
of the food service operator in pre- 
venting food poisoning. Reliable food 
sources rather than sources procured 
by hearsay are to be preferred for 
purchasing and act as an additional 
protection against adulteration and 
contamination. Buyers should be wary 
of marginal foods, cut-prices, and 
evidence of poor handling and storage. 
Store dry and canned foods off the 
floor in areas of good circulation. Bug- 
and rodent-proof containers are neces- 
sary for flour, sugar, and baked goods. 
Adequate refrigeration is necessary 
to avoid dangerous spoilage, and these 
facilities must be kept clean. Hot food 
should be cooled as quickly as pos- 
sible. Do not wait for cooling to occur 
at room temperature before refriger- 
ating leftovers and fresh cooked foods. 
Hot foods will cool faster in shallow 
pans and small quantities, and there 
is negligible difference in cooling 
foods stored in covered as opposed to 
open pans. Covered foods do, how- 
ever, retain moisture and flavor longer. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 41, November 1957 

* Recipes reveal 20-year change in food prep- 
aration. L. H. Kotschevar.—p. 10. 

* Pre-control—the modern costing method. 
G. C. Weaver and F. K. Eckert.—p. 58. 


* Guide to insuring food service operations. 
R. D. Buchanan.—p. 75. 
*Changing concepts in food service design. 


F. T. Hilliker—p. 


* How to care for scales. 


159. 

A. Sanders.——p. 167. 

*Menu making: an emerging art. L. 
p. 188. 


Victor. 


Big Change in Food Preparation. 
Under the impact of a stepped-up mod- 
ernization in other industries, the me- 
dieval guild-system followed by chefs 
and cooks has been supplanted by 
scientific cookery. High-priced young 
labor and the entrance of women into 
the field left food service with an 
inexperienced crop of workers whose 
skill had to be backed up with the 
detailed recipe. Thus, exact quantities 
and measure came into use with the 
passing of the creative chef. With 
exact measure, costing became pos- 
sible and in turn it became desirable 
to establish exact selling prices. Test- 
ing of recipes then became common, 


and scientific cookery was born. 
Equipment came into being which 
made reliance on human faculties 
more and more unnecessary: auto- 


matic timers, potato peelers, thermo- 
stats, and so on. Quantity cookery be- 
came more and more important as 
the population increased and food 
processing, too, changed preparation 
methods, which today must take and 
do take, far less time they they did 
twenty ago. Improved trans- 
portation, storage, and refrigeration 
further changed cooking techniques 
and recipe uses. Today, the continued 
development of automatic cooking 
controls, further advances in food 
preservation, and greater preprepara- 
tion make possible the day when cooks 
ven be entirely unnecessary. 


years 


may e 
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Pre-Control Costing Method. In the 
last fifty years cost accounting has 
changed from a simple reckoning of 
what costs amounted to in relation 
to sales income, to the analysis and 
measurement of costs as a means 
of providing management with the 
knowledge and data through which 
the production process could be im- 
proved. With the introduction of new 
merchandising concepts, such as the 
volume market, saleable value, and 
so on, cost accounting changed from 
a strictly drawn production analysis 
to analysis in terms of gross profit 
potentials which might be greater by 
addition of costs spent on advertising, 
packaging, and enhanced product at- 
tributes. Costs became only one of the 
factors to be considered in a merchan- 
dising program. They came to govern 
prices in a fixed way: within their 
over-all limitation, prices and profits 
on individual items could be maneu- 
vered to excite and stimulate con- 
sumer spending. In short, in food as 
in other industries the cost factor has 
become merely the material from 
which to create the merchandising 
policy and plan. Today, the mark-up 
system of computing costs of the 
modern menu presenting a la carte, 
full meal, and specialty items has 
been supplemented with the sales 
analysis. The sales analysis breaks 
down units sold on the menu and dis- 
covers what combinations, prices, and 
features work best together for great- 
er over-all gross profits. Through the 
use of the sales analysis, future op- 
erations are built on the solid foun- 
dation of actual experience and pre- 
controlling becomes part of the mer- 
chandising plan. 

Insurance. Insurance on small op- 
erations should be equal to full cash 
value, and insurance on larger estab- 
lishments should equal at least 80 
per cent of value. Before buying, it 
is wise to get an appraisal, which 
becomes valuable if and when replace- 
ment must be made and in addition, 
registers inventory values at correct 
amounts. Re-appraisal should be made 
annually because of spiraling costs. 
Insurance carried by small and large 
firms appears to include required state 
and liability policies, essential insur- 
ance including comprehensive general 
liability, motor vehicle, products lia- 
bility, fire, machinery, civil liability, 
flood, and so on. Desirable insurance 
mncompasses such policies as rental 
value, mercantile open stock burglary, 
sprinkler leakage, life, and fidelity 
bond. Other available insurance also 
carried includes vandalism and mali- 
cious mischief, leasehold, and extra 
expense insurance. A recent survey 
showed operators allocate between 0.5 
per cent and 1.5 per cent of annual 
sales for insurance. Those spending 
the largest percentage on insurance 
are the ones taking in less than $15,- 
000 or more than $400,000 annually. 

Food Service Design. The advent of 
stainless steel in the 20’s triggered 
the general and radical development 
of modern food service design. Stain- 
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less steel opened up completely new 
shop methods and practices with the 
result that every type of equipment 
was pushed toward new and greater 
improvement, and more thought was 
given to all facets of operation and 
planning. Progress in the industry 
was stopped by the war, but once 
over, consultants were called on to 
re-appraise traditional methods and 
solve problems of equipment place- 
ment, selection, operations systems, 
and methods. This re-appraisal 
changed the principles of food service 
design thoroughly and is still going 
on today with improvements continu- 
ally incorporated into still relatively 
new basic ideas. Today the aim in 
layout is to achieve efficiency in work 
and service and also in areas of public 
appeal. Time and motion study is 
employed, housekeeping facilities are 
taken into consideration, as are the 
employees’ facilities, by modern de- 
signers. 

Care for Scales. Here are some 
rules for the reasonable care of scales. 
To keep them in top condition have 
scales tested at regular intervals. 
Don’t drop loads on scales. Allow only 
specialized mechanics trained for the 
work to make repairs. Keep scales 
clean and dry. Replace them at rea- 
sonable intervals. Because the cost 
of a seale is negligible in relation to 
the value of material weighed on it, 
it should be replaced after its normal 
span of service. 

Menu Making. The menu is the 
chief link between patron and pro- 
prietor, where success hinges on 
knowledgeable use of paper, printing, 
art, and words. The paper for a good 
menu should have folding quality 
and good tear strength and should 
resist soiling. Laminated menus will 
last ten times longer than untreated 
papers and save the operator money. 
Three types of lamination are com- 
monly used: casein-coated, plastic 
coated, and acetate film which is pre- 
ferred. Type should be large, bold, 
and widely spaced. No more than 
three or four typefaces should be used. 
Print only half the menus completely; 
leave covers at the printer’s for insert- 
ing possible new prices at a later 
date. A good idea is to use the menu 
run off on regular paper for a direct 
mail piece. For a very nominal sum, 
the pieces can be printed at the time 
the menu is printed. The actual plan- 
ning of what goes on the menu is 
another problem. A list of foods 
should include several important fea- 
tures: balance; variety in seasonal 
and constant foods, as well as in modes 
of cookery; varied dishes that contain 
color, life, and flavor; simplicity and 
clearness in listing. On selective, table 
d@hote, elective, and festive menus, 
lines of demarcation or spaces should 
separate courses. New vegetables or 
fruits just arrived on the market 
should be designated as such on the 
menu. Distinguish between new and 


fresh and use both where appropriate. 
If fruits are canned or frozen, by all 
means say so. 
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NEW INSTANT Malt-o-Meal 


SPARKS UP 


DREARY #£=YDIETS! 





NOW HIGHER IN PROTEIN 


Delightfully “Different” Flavor! Wonderful com- 
bination of sunny wheat and toasted malt appeals 
to young and old . . . perks up lagging appetites 
. . . relieves the monotony of restricted diets. 


Rich in Food Energy! Fortified with B complex 
vitamins and iron. 





JUST WHAT _ MSE 


THE DOCTOR ORDERED 
TO 
BRIGHTEN UP 
DULL DIETS 


Street__ 
City 


Highly Digestible! Smooth and bland . . . free 
from irritating fiber. 


Cooks Instantly! Just add Instant Malt-o-Meal 
to boiling water, remove from heat, let stand— 
serve when desired. (No sodium added to make it 
quick-cooking.) 


Name___ Se a ll YS 


MALT-O-MEAL COMPANY 
1212 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a full size package 
of New Instant Malt-o-Meal Wheat Cereal. 
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the addition of a new entrée or spe- 
cialty. Also, use dessert menus to save 
wear and tear on the large menu. 
Such menus left at the table give cus- 
tomers leisure to decide in advance 
on dessert. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 89, November, 1957 
*Patients and staff need 
J. C. Obert.—p. 100. 


Food Facts for Staff and Patients. 
Food misinformation is found among 
hospital staff members and employees 
just as among people outside the hos- 
pital. It exists because of a lack of 
understanding of the technical nature 
of the subject matter of food and 
nutrition. It is accepted by some per- 
sons because they base their beliefs 
about food and nutrition on emotion 
rather than on factual information, and 
by others because of inability to evalu- 
ate information in the field. Food mis- 
information is, unfortunately, voiced 
by some persons in the paramedical 
professions as well as by a few phy- 
sicians and many citizens. In evalu- 
ating the information available about 
foods, always consider the source. 
Does the person have something to 
sell? Does he promise to cure or to pre- 
vent disease with food or a food sup- 
plement? What are the training and 
experience of the author of the in- 
formation? In what nutrition organi- 
zations does the so-called authority 
claim membership? Does the source 
of information advocate or emphasize 
one food to the exclusion of others? 
If the answers to these test questions 
are not satisfactory, you may well 
suspect the source of the information. 


facts about food. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 36, October, 1957 

* “Gimmicks” needed to 
Smithers.—p. 174. 

* Putting more imagination 
ings. D. L. Kirkpatrick.—p. 

Vol. 36, November, 1957 

*Small firms can train, 
p. 209. 

* How to prevent job failures. L. G. 
—p. 215. 

The Case against Gimmicks. What 
makes employees content and satis- 
fied with their jobs and working situ- 
ations? Employees interviewed for this 
article said they were satisfied be- 
cause they felt their company appre- 
ciated them, because they felt “ex- 
pert” in their fields, and because they 
felt responsibility for the work they 
did. To encourage these healthy signs 
of pride and self-respect, it behooves 
any company interested in keeping 
its employees to find genuine ways 
to show appreciation to employees, 
to recognize their value. A good train- 
ing program can change the frus- 
trating feelings of incompetence to 
those self-confident feelings of the 
expert. And, intelligently delegated 
responsibility and authority will pro- 
vide challenge for the employee who, 
if deprived of all meaningful respon- 
sibility, will soon look for another job. 
These common sense measures are far 


hold ‘em? C. E. 


into your meet- 
176. 
T. C. Kent. 


too. 


Lindahl. 
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greater insurance against fast turn- 
over than the so-called gimmicks such 
as free coffee, employee loan service, 
or other give-away programs. 

Make Meetings Imaginative. Among 
the more popular ways to make meet- 
ings interesting and effective are to 
use “buzz” groups, films, case studies, 
and role playing. In using buzz 
groups, vary the way of selecting the 
chairman and secretary and vary the 
reporting method. If buzz groups are 
used a number of times, have some 
conferees exchange places with others 
so that the composition of the groups 
changes. In using films, divide the 
audience into groups and give each 
group the task of analyzing one part 
of the film. When using case studies, 
be sure they are suitable. The easiest 
way to obtain a suitable case study 
is to write your own. Use the “incident 
process” for variation on the case- 
study presentation. Provide a few 
facts to the group and let them ask 
for further information. You can also 
stage a debate where “like-thinking” 
conferees prepare to defend their de- 
cisions based on case study presenta- 
tions. Variations on role-playing are 
many: use two people in front of the 
group; use group role playing, mul- 
tiple role playing, or “consultant” role 
playing where one of the role players 
chooses a “consultant” whom he can 
turn to for help when pressure be- 
comes great. 

Training in Small Firms. Whatever 
a company’s first training need, there 
are a host of excellent training aids 
that can be utilized at little or no 
expense. Texts and training outlines 
published by the National Foreman’s 
Institute, the Bureau of National 
Affairs, and others can help in setting 
up the program. Texts available for 
the supervisors to be trained, such as 
Halsey’s Supervising People, or Craig 
and Charter’s Personal Leadership in 
Industry are comprehensive aids. 
Company policy proves to be a very 
good first training course, and if the 
company does not have a policy man- 
ual it should compose one and use it 
as a basic text. Visual training aids 
available from many large corpora- 
tions and public libraries can be ob- 
tained on a loan basis and used during 
the initial meetings. Arrange meet- 
ings in a room removed from the job 
and have the men paid for time off the 
job. Have top management present at 
the first session and arrange oc- 
casional dinner meetings half-way 
through and at the close of the course. 
A tour of a supplier’s plant at night 
could be an interesting and instructive 
experience to incorporate in the first 
program. Although there are a wealth 
of training procedures which could 
be used, the lecture method will prob- 
ably prove to be the simplest and most 
effective. At the close of the program, 
the men should be asked for sug- 
gestions concerning the choice of sub- 
jects for subsequent training  pro- 
grams. 

Preventing Job Failures. All cases 
of failures have their causes. If the 
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source of the failing can be uncovered, 
the supervisor can take the necessary 
steps to salvage the employee and 
prevent discharge. A good solution to 
the problem of the careless worker 
may be to put him with a group of 
careful workers where he must keep 
with the group on every piece of work. 
He may also improve by working on 
a simple repetitive operation where 
every action is a habit pattern known 
as a “perfect performance.” The su- 
pervisor can correct non-cooperation 
or negativism by rewarding cooper- 
ative behavior. Conditions that an- 
tagonize workers can be corrected, 
adequate equipment can be supplied, 
physical conditions can be improved, 
and individuals can be better fitted 
to jobs. These are good preventive 
measures against non-cooperation in 
workers. To combat and correct lazi- 
ness, a supervisor can take care to 
show his people the importance of 
the work they are doing. He can also 
put misfits on more suitable or more 
interesting work. Placing the em- 
ployee on a job which holds some in- 
terest for him and determining his 
drives and motives will prevent fail- 
ures attributed to laziness. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 81, October, 1957 

* Cashing in on frozen foods. 
p. 58. 

* How to vary basic mixes. 

Vol. 81, November, 1957 

* The minimum cafeteria.—p. 44. 

*How frozen food costs 
A. Rosenfeld.—p. 56. 

* How to care for resilient flooring. 

How color helps us standardize. 
man.—p. 62 

*How Gimbels bakes with mixes.—p. 64. 


A. Rosenfeld.— 


A. Easton.—p. 68. 


could be reduced. 


p. 60. 
C. Moss- 


Frozen Foods. Use of frozen foods 
in the restaurant and institutions field 
increased 74 per cent between 1954 
and 1955, and it is reasonably assumed 
that annual restaurant volume will 
skyrocket to more than a quarter of 
a billion pounds by the end of 1958. 
This figure is for prepared frozen 
foods alone. To accommodate _in- 
creased use and supplies of these 
foods, more zero facilities—enough to 
handle the solid sales increases on 
established items—must be acquired 
by operators. The wholesale frozen 
food distribution business reveals 
buying advantages which the operator 
should consider before making equip- 
ment investments. Intense competition 
at this level means lower mark-ups 
and/or better service: and wholesale 
prices coupled with increased consum- 
er acceptance just about clinch the 
case for greater profits to the oper- 
ator. There remains, however, the 
quality of the cooked, served, and 
finished product. Proper handling 
techniques will insure high quality; 
but, operators must teach these tech- 
niques to personnel and see that they 
are used, if they are to reap the full 
benefits of ease and profit inherent in 
the frozen product. 

Basic Mixes. Variety can be had in 
any muffin batter by adding raisins, 
nuts, mince, cherries, dates, apricots, 
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in almost every diet 
in health and disease 





For protein of excellent quality 
For quickly available energy 
For important B vitamins 

For essential minerals 

For freedom from irritant residue 


For low fat content 


For taste and compatibility 
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Advancing Nutritional Knowledge 
Regardless of Dietary 
Adjustment Needed 


\ AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
| 20 North Wacker Drive . Chicago 6, Illinois 
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coconuts, or low-moisture applesauce 
nuggets to the mix. Ways of varying 


biscuit mixes include cutting in 
squares, rectangles, or triangles and 
brushing the tops with melted butter 
and brown sugar or orange marma- 
lade, nuts, or grated cheese. Scones 
can be made from biscuit mixes by 
adding beaten egg in place of part of 
the milk as well as raisins. They may 
be cut into triangles and the tops 
brushed with beaten egg to give gloss. 
Desserts can be made easily with 
cake mixes and fruit or prepared fill- 
ings. Slices or squares of cakes with 
ice cream and chocolate, butterscotch, 
or fruit dessert are always festive. 
Pie fillings combine perfectly with 
mixes in such desserts as cherry 
cobbler, peach tarts. Apple pie filling 
can be put between ginger bread. 
Deep dish pies can be made with ap- 
ple, peach, pineapple, cherry, straw- 
berry, rhubarb, or apricot fillings. Pie 
fillings make excellent toppings for 
sheet cake, too. And, lemon filling 
combined with boiled rice makes 
lemon-rice pudding. Apple, cherry, or 
pineapple filling with egg whites and 
whipped cream added make fruit 
whips, or they can be served on a thin 
sheet of cake. 

Small Cafeteria. How do you design 
a one-meal-a-day food service that 
can be operated at a break-even point 
or at a profit? Planners of such facili- 
ties recommend that the installation 
be laid out for service rather than for 
preparation and storage. Preparation 
can generally be done more economi- 
cally elsewhere. Plans should be de- 
veloped around a_ specific menu 
pattern, one that offers day-to-day 
latitude, but not a large choice each 
day. Every possible way of saving 
labor and space should be used. 
Equipment to take care of 300 to 600 
luncheon customers a day as well as 
“break” customers could include: re- 
frigerated salad display counter, a 
small oven; glass-door warming oven; 
double sink; double coffee urn; two- 
burner hot plate; refrigerated sand- 
wich table; and stainless steel table 
for heating canned soups and for 
manual pick-up of orange drink. In 
addition, such an operation will need 
a reach-in refrigerator, soft drink 
vending machine, cash register, three 
steel office supply closets, two hoods 
for urns and ovens, and finally, five 
mobile tables for coffee service and 
hot plate. Keep menus simple, em- 
ployees at a minimum, and use tested 
layout such as the U-shape or trian- 
gular counter. 

Reduce Cost on Frozen Foods. Dis- 
tributors could lower mark-up to 
restaurants on frozen foods if man- 
agers improved their facilities and 
ordering practices. In a recent survey 
by Restaurant Management, 108 dis- 
tributors revealed that deliveries oc- 
curred too many times a week for 
the average account. Costs could be 
cut if one person worked as purchaser, 
cooperating more closely with the 
dealer. It was recommended that 
buyers order early in the morning and 
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that they let dealers assume responsi- 
bility for purchase orders. They also 
recommended that managers and op- 
erators teach employees how to han- 
dle, prepare, and serve frozen food 
through an on-the-job training pro- 
gram. Merchandise should be bought 
by the case, say the dealers, and 
more portion-control items should be 
used. Better unloading equipment and 
facilities, in addition to enough freezer 
storage, would help to cut costs by 
eliminating return of merchandise and 
service calls. At present, distributors 
get a 17.6 per cent mark-up according 
to the survey. 

Resilient Flooring. Proper care of 
resilient flooring materials—whether 
linoleum, plastics, asphalt, cork, or 
rubber tile—will add years to their 
life. And to this end, a stain chart 
and numerous tips on resilient floor 
care are presented. Some of the tips 
include: Resilient floors should be 
washed only when necessary—once 
in seven or eight weeks. Use wax for 
long wear and beauty. Under no con- 
dition use strong alkaline soaps. Damp 
mop and apply thin coats of wax 
between thorough washings. 





Gimbels Uses Mixes. A Milwaukee 
department store feels that mixes are 
of unlimited importance in supporting 
its luncheon, teatime, and dinner 
menus. Variety, portion control, and 
labor-saving advantages have proved 
mixes indispensable to its operation. 
The tea table frequently features 
snack-size muffins, raisin filled and 
topped with sugar. Young customers 
enjoy hot-dog sandwiches using a 
dinner roll made from a mix and 
shaped to measure about 4 by 2% 
in. A popular sweet roll variation is 
made by adding rum extract to the 
mix dough and to the icing. “Sticky 
nut,” a best-selling pecan roll, is also 
made from sweet roll mix, along with 
a glazed orange roll, cinnamon roll 
served warm, and Kalachy, a prune- 
filled Polish roll. 


SCHOOL LUNCH JOURNAL 


Vol. 11, October, 1957 

* Here’s how to plan and operate your dish- 
washing department.—p. 14. 

Vol. 11, November, 1957 

* Managers learn how to lead. K. FE. Lamson 
and H. L. Diehl.—p. 16. 


Planning and Operating the Dish- 
washing Department. In planning, be 
sure the dishwashing department is 
designed for smooth work flow and 
determine the auxiliary equipment 
needed for best performance and ease 
of maintenance. It is also important to 
understand the operation and care of 
dishwashing machines. The layout 
must provide space and facilities for 
the functions performed. In the soiled 
dish area, provide for receiving, scrap- 
ing and sorting, racking, and pre- 
washing. A minimum of 9 ft. will be 
needed here. In the machine area, 
provide space for washing, air drying, 
stacking, and storage. The arrange- 
ment of these areas*should be planned 
with care to assure smooth work flow. 
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Work aisles should not be less than 
4 ft. Auxiliary equipment needed will 
include pre-wash facilities, a booster 
heater, detergent dispenser, rinse in 
jector, ventilation system, pressure 
regulators, and hose bibb. To insure 
proper operation of the whole area, 
observe the rules for preparation of 
tableware for washing, preparation 
of the machine, correct washing, and 
maintenance of equipment. 


Manager Training. To strengthen 
leadership at local levels, a leadership 
conference and leadership workshop 
were offered to New York State school 
lunch directors and managers. A pre- 
liminary conference indicated the 
areas in which leadership abilities 
should be strengthened and expanded 
and served as the basis for a later 
workshop. Topics discussed during 
the workshop included, “How We 
Learn,” “Psychology of Salesman- 
ship,” “Research Applied to School 
Feeding,” “Keeping the Public In- 
formed,” “Seeing Community Re- 
sources and Responsibilities,” and, 
“Evidences of Growth in Leadership.” 
Other topics were explored in small 
discussion groups with a consultant 
assigned to each. Workshop members 
had further opportunity for leader- 
ship experience through such activi- 
ties as introducing guest speakers, 
assuming hospitality functions, and 
presiding at meetings. A major goal 
of the workshop was to encourage the 
development of leaders who could 
progress with confidence in conduct- 
ing training programs in their local 
communities and take responsibility 
for promoting school lunch as a 
contributing part of the school pro- 
gram. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 
Vol. 11, November, 1957 


* How to choose and use soups and sauces.— 
p. 48. 


Soups and Sauces. Choose a clear 
soup or very light cream soup as the 
first course of a heavy meal and 
serve hearty or rich cream soups with 
light meals. Jellied and chilled soups 
have special appetite appeal in hot 
weather, but in cold weather hot soup 
is the rule. The variety of soups to be 
served by the homemaker will depend 
on family preference and ingenuity. 
Today, ready-to-use soups can _ be 
blended in interesting combinations, 
such as cream of tomato with cream 
of celery or cream of mushroom with 
cream of chicken. Soups often lend 
themselves to use as sauces: cream 
soups can be served with meat, poul- 
try, fish, or cheese dishes. The kind to 
use as a sauce should always be se- 
lected according to most complemen- 
tary flavor—cream of mushroom, for 
example, should be used with fish or 
chicken while French onion is good 
with ground beef. Concentrated soup 
bases or cubes and granulated bouil- 
lion may be used successfully as the 
flavorful liquid ingredient of recipe- 
made sauces. 
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THE BEST FOOD DESERVES THE FINEST CRACKER 


PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS * 
with NEW GOLDEN GLOW 


Your customers will appreciate these finer saltine 
crackers. They’re tastier, flakier and snapping 
crisp. These top-quality crackers are always 
perfect in our moistureproof cellophane packets. 


*Premium Snow Flake Saltine Crackers in the Pacific States 


Gea ae elon ne ee 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES | 


National Biscuit Co., Dept 27 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





More Research on Fats Recom- 
mended to U.S.D.A. Studies to pro- 
vide better knowledge of fats and 
their role in human nutrition were 
favored by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Food and Nutrition 
Research Advisory Committee at its 
annual meeting in Washington, No- 
vember 4 to 6. The eleven-member 
committee assigned high priority to 
three comprehensive proposals for 
extended research on dietary fats. 

One proposal for fats research that 
the committee favored is for more 
studies into methods of analyzing both 
vegetable oils and animal fats. Devel- 
opment of accurate micro- and macro- 
methods of analyzing these fats, the 
committee noted, would advance basic 
knowledge of the kinds of fats essen- 
tial to human use and help establish 
the best conditions for commercial 
processing of edible fats. 

Another study advised by the com- 
mittee would strengthen knowledge of 
fats in nutrition by determining the 
human requirements for fatty acids 
at various ages, the relationship of 
amounts and kinds of fat to the 
metabolism of other nutrients, de- 
sirable upper and lower limits of fat 
intake, and dietary precautions needed 
when different kinds of fat in diets 
are unusually high or low. 

The committee also favored a pro- 
posal for collection of additional data 
on fatty acids and other lipid frac- 
tions in foods. Present ability to esti- 
mate the content of essential fatty 
acids in foods and diets is still lack- 
ing, and there is little or no infor- 
mation on other fatty acids or lipid 
fractions. 

Other high priority needs in food 
and nutrition research cited by the 
committee are: 

(a) Expanded work on _ pesticide 
residues, including their possible toxic 
effects upon plants, animals, and 
soils. 

((b) More work in compiling an- 
alytical data on the composition and 
nutritive value of foods. With in- 
creasing knowledge of the role of 
particular nutrients, there is a de- 
mand for up-to-date values for food 
nutrients in order to plan diets and 
as a basis for nutrition education. 

(c) Strengthened studies of meth- 
ods for rapidly and accurately meas- 
uring quality in raw and processed 
agricultural commodities. 


Dietary Consultant for New Jersey. 
Nanette D. Robertson has been ap- 
pointed Hospital Dietary Consultant 
for the New Jersey Hospital Associa- 
tion. This position was made possible 
by a grant from the New Jersey 
Department of Health to the Associa- 


tion to help circumvent the shortage 
of qualified dietitians and improve 
dietary service for hospital patients 
in the state. Miss Robertson holds a 
bachelor’s degree from The Pennsyl- 
vania State University and a master’s 
degree from Columbia University. She 
has had experience as a therapeutic 
dietitian, a teaching dietitian, an as- 
sistant dietitian, and a chief dietitian, 
For the past nine years she has been 
on the dietary staff at Jewish Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn. 

Under the dietary consultation pro- 
gram which Miss Robertson will head, 
on invitation of the hospital adminis- 
trator, the consultant will visit the 
hospital to evaluate the dietary de- 
partment from the following angles: 
organization, facilities, personnel, rec- 
ords, management policies, and con- 
ferences. The check sheet prepared 
by A.D.A., with some modifications, 
will be used as a guide for this evalua- 
tion. Suggestions for improvement, 
based on the evaluation, will be made 
to the person in charge of the hos- 
pital’s dietary department and to the 
administrator. Such suggestions may 
pertain to: management of the dietary 
department, budgeting, meal plan- 
ning, food service to patients, portion 
control, accounting, purchasing, and 
the commercial aspects of dietary 
administration. Other areas which 
may warrant recommendations will 
include: personnel management, in- 


cluding job evaluation, work simplifi- 


cation methods, and supervisory train- 
ing; and methods of teaching both in- 
and out-patients and follow-up of 
patients on modified diets. 

It is hoped that through this pro- 
gram, improvement in patient food 
service and personnel practices will 
be effected, resulting ultimately in 
greater patient satisfaction and pos- 
sible reduction in dietary department 
costs. 


Following is a list of foods expected 
to be in plentiful supply in January, 
according to the U.S.D.A.: 

Protein foods 
Almonds 
Chickens—broilers and fryers 
Dairy products 
Filberts 
Fruits and vegetables 


Apples 
Citrus fruits, fresh 
Dates 
Peas, canned and frozen 
Potatoes 
Prunes, dried 


Seminar on Therapeutic Dietetics. 
On December 6 and 7, a seminar on 
therapeutic dietetics with emphasis 
on geriatrics was held at the Univer- 
sity of Texas Southwestern Medical 
School, Dallas, in association with 
the University’s Postgraduate School 
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of Medicine. Anna dePlanter Bowes, 
Director, Division of Nutrition, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health, 
Harrisburg; and Dr. Pauline Beery 
Mack, Dean of the College of House- 
hold Arts and _ Sciences, Texas 
Woman’s University, Denton, were 
guest speakers. Other lecturers were 
members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Southwestern Medi- 
cal School. The program included: 


“Psychological Difficulties of Aging” 
—Dr. Robert L. Stubblefield 

“Functional Gastro-Intestinal Dis- 
orders”—Dr. F. Clark Douglas 

“Constipation’—Dr. T. Haynes Har- 

ville 

“Heart Diseases” — Dr. 
Thomas 

“Hepatic and Pancreatic Disease’— 
Dr. Holbrooke S. Seltzer 

“Lipids and  Atherosclerosis’”—Dr. 
Marvin D. Siperstein 

“Obesity and Malnutrition in the 
Aged’’—Anna dePlanter Bowes 

“Various Vitamin and Endocrine 
Supplementations’—Dr. Henry M. 
Winans, Sr. 

“Gout”—Dr. Robert Giles 

“Optimum Nutrition for the Aged”— 
Anna dePlanter Bowes 

“Special Dietary Problems Involved 
in Renal Diseases’—Dr. Charles 
Fromm 

“Post-Surgical 
North 

“General Summary of the Program” 
—Dr. Pauline Beery Mack. 


Paul J. 


Diet’”—Dr. J. Paul 


American Public Health Association. 
At the close of the annual meeting of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion in Cleveland, the following offi- 
cers for 1957-58 took office: President, 
Roy J. Morton, Associate Leader of 
Waste Disposal Research and Engi- 
neering, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory; and President-Elect, Dr. Leona 
Baumgartner, Health Commissioner 
of New York City—the second woman 
to be elected to the office in the Asso- 
ciation’s eighty-five-year history. Dr. 
Charles Glen King, Scientific Direc- 
tor, Nutrition Foundation, New York, 
was named Treasurer. 

Announcement has also been made 
of the appointment as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Association of Dr. 
Berwyn F. Mattison to succeed the 
late Dr. Reginald M. Atwater. Dr. 
Mattison resigned as Secretary of 
Health of the State of Pennsylvania 
to accept this position. He is a grad- 
uate of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and holds a degree of Master of 
Arts from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; a degree of Doctor 
of Medicine from. McGill University, 
Montreal; and Master of Public 
Health from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Hygiene and Public 
Health. He has served on the staff of 
the New York State Health Depart- 
ment as Assistant and later as Dis- 
trict State Health Officer; as Com- 
missioner of Health of Yonkers, New 
York; and as Commissioner of the 
Erie County (New York) Department 
of Health. 
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Ry-Krisp 
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Taste good? 
Superb with soup, cheese, salad. 





Help allergy sufferers? 
Contains only rye, salt and water. 


Low in Calories? 
Only 20 per double-square cracker. 


the smorgasbord cracker in the Checkerboard package 











| Jullicum. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
A FRIEND 


To make a new friend simply fill out 
the coupon below and we will intro- 
duce you to Jullicum—a_ new taste 
treat. 


Jullicum combines with milk. to cre- 
ate delicious, nourishing desserts and 
flavored milk drinks. With its REN- 
NET ENZYME ACTION  Jullicum 
aids the digestion of milk. 


Rennet desserts are not new—but 
Jullicum is new and different because 
it is liquid. That means it is pre- 
dissolved so that the rennet enzyme 
goes into action instantly. No waiting 
for lazy powders to dissolve. And ke- 
cause Jullicum is liquid, its flavor and 
combine smoothly thor- 
oughly with milk. 


color and 


Instant liquid Jullicum is so quick and 
easy to use. Economical too! A pint 
size bottle makes 128 full four-ounce 
custard servings and costs only $1.50. 
That's about a penny a serving! 


Appetizing? Just this list of 
Jullicum’s wide variety of 10 flavors 
that appeal to any taste: 


scan 


VANILLA BLACK RASPBERRY 
COFFEE LIME 

STRAWBERRY ALMOND 

ORANGE CARAMEL 

LEMON PEPPERMINT 


Choose your favorite flavor and send 
for a free sample (makes 8 servings) 
and a booklet of complete informa- 
tion, We guarantee that once you try 
Jullicum it will be your friend for life. 


dullicum 
5717 Christian St. 


Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


Please send me absolutely free a sample of 


My favorite flavor is 
Print Name 


Street Address 


Re aces ene Ne lin ah avail ath eb 
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International Meetings. Of  inter- 
| est in the coming year will be the 
| following international meetings: 
| World Congress of Gastroenterology 

—to be held in connection with the 

59th Annual Meeting of the Amer- 

ican Gastroenterological Associa- 
tion, May 25 to 31, in Washington, 

D.C. 

1958 World Health Assembly of the 
World Health Organization—to be 
held in Minneapolis, May 26 to June 
14. One of the participating organi- 
zations, the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for the WHO, is planning 
technical tours for delegates. More 
information will be released later, 
as it is reported to us by A.D.A.’s 
representative to the Committee, 
Marguerite Queneau. 

Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics—sponsored by the 
Federation Internationale de |’En- 
seignement Menager, to be held 
July 28 through August 2 at the 
University of Maryland, College 
Park. 


School Lunch Training. In January, 
the first post-graduate course for 
school lunch administrators will be 
offered at Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater. The course will be spon- 
sored by the University, the Okla- 
homa City Board of Education, and 
the Oklahoma Department of Educa- 
tion. The course will lead to a master’s 
degree in institutional food manage- 
ment. Announcement of the new 
course was made at the annual meet- 
ing of the American School Food 
Service Association in St. Louis. 


Financial Aid for Students Re- 
ported. Two new publications of the 
Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Welfare, and Education are 
now available listing scholarships, 
loans, and campus employment avail- 
able to college students. The first, 
Financial Aid for College Students: 
Undergraduate, by Theresa Birch Wil- 
kins was prepared to helv parents, 
young people, and educators know 


| where various types of financial aid 


| are available. 
| panion 


| through which 
| $65.9 million. 


The second, a com- 
publication, Financial Aid 
for College Students: Graduate, by 
Richard C. Mattingly, provides in- 
formation about fellowships, loans, 
and campus employment opportuni- 
ties for graduate students. In 1955-56, 
a total of 237,000 scholarships valued 
at $65.7 million in 1562 institutions 
were available. Only 189 institutions 
covered by the survey reported no 
student aid. Only those grants involv- 
ing neither repayment nor employ- 
ment were reported as scholarships, 
and state-financed scholarship pro- 
grams were excluded. The survey also 
was limited to financial aids over 
which the college or university exer- 
cised some control. 

Some 77,000 loans, valued at $12.5 
million, were reported, as well as 
288,000 employment opportunities, 
students could earn 
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Copies of these reports may be 
ordered from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at a 
cost of $1 for the undergraduate re- 
port and 50 cents for the one about 
graduate opportunities. 


Children’s Heights and Weights. 
Just released by the U.S.D.A. is 
Heights and Weights of Children and 
Youth in the United States, by Mili- 
cent L. Hathaway. It is a compilation 
of tables, graphs, and bibliography 
designed for reference use and 


in- 
cludes: (a) general tables giving 
height-weight data from research 


studies on children and youth from 
thirty-four states and the District of 
Columbia; (b) height-weight stand- 
ards used in appraisal of growth and 
nutritional status; (c) special tables 
relating height-weight-age data to 
some factors affecting growth pat- 
terns; and (d) an annotated list of 
references. Data on height and weight 
measurements are limited to those on 
white boys and girls from ages two 
through eighteen years. A_ second 
publication is planned to cover data 
on college students, armed service 
personnel, and adults. 

Copies of this publication, which 
is Home Economics Research Report 
No. 2, may be ordered for 65 cents 
each from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Cooking Tuna Fish. Canned tuna 
is the subject of a new fish-cookery 
publication of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. It contains forty-one 
choice recipes developed and kitchen- 
tested by the Bureau’s home econo- 
mists, Kathryn L. Osterhaug, Paula 
J. Wieters, and Rose G. Kerr. After 
an introduction which discusses grades 
and types of tuna, taste-tempters such 
as the following are presented: tuna 
pineapple dip, tuna tomato rarebit, 
tuna and cheese chowder, tuna-stuffed 
baked potatoes, and tuna pizza. Copies 
of this booklet, which is Test Kitchen 
Series No. 12 of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, may be ordered for 20 cents 
each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 


More Government Publications. 
From the U.S.D.A. has come a new 
Supplement for 1956 to Consumption 
of Food in the United States—1909- 
52. It contains a complete set of re- 


vised tables matching all but two 
of those published in the original 
bul‘etin. These revised tables now 


supersede those contained in the pre- 
vious supplements for 1953 and 1954. 
Noteworthy changes from the original 
tables are those for the retail cost 
of farm foods, the income and expendi- 
ture series of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, and the volume of farm 
marketings and home consumption 


series. Single copies of this report, 
which is Agriculture Handbook No. 
62, may be ordered from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for 65 cents each. 
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Jell-O is o registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation. 


GENERAL FOODE !NSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, White Plains, N. Y. 


Is the Jell-O 
listed on your menu 


REALLY JELL-0? 


Jell-O is one of America’s most famous registered 
trade-marks. When your customers see “Jell-O” listed 
on your menu, they expect just that—genuine Jell-O 
gelatin dessert! Jell-O is the number-one brand of gel- 
atin dessert in the nation for good reasons. Its flavor 
is created by an exclusive “locked-in” process. When 
you open a box of Jell-O, you notice that not one whiff 
of its tangy flavor is escaping . . . as in other gelatins. 
All the tasty goodness is intact when you prepare it. 
And the higher bloom strength of Jell-O means that it 
stands up longer at room temperature. It doesn’t “wilt” 
under hot lights or in warm weather. Make sure you 
please your patrons by serving real Jell-O gelatin des- 
sert when it’s so listed on your menu. There’s only one 
Jell-O and it’s so easy to serve the best! 





For wonderful variety 
at low cost 
there’s nothing 
quite like 


JELLO & 


A Product of General Foods 
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Delicious (Low in Sodium) 


CHEESE «..< NON-FAT ORY MILK 


DIETETIC CHEESE — Sodium 
value is only 9.5 mgs. in 
100 grams or 3 mgs. in the 
average 1 oz. serving. 
Comes in 2 and 1 Ib. sizes. 


LOW SODIUM, INSTANT 
NON-FAT DRY MILK. Sodi- 
um content, 30 mgs. in 100 
grams. 12 oz. jar makes 1 
gallon. 


Want to simplify 
menu preparation... 


. . . lend variety to main dish meals? Then 
try these fine dairy products—each an excel- 
lent source of high quality protein, tasty too, 
and especially processed for the sodium 
restricted diet. The cheese is delicious in 
sandwiches, casserole dishes and salads, or 
wherever cheese is used, since it resembles 
Cheddar in flavor, texture and color. And the 
low sodium milk powder, which reliquefies 
easily, has the flavor of fresh pasteurized 
skimmed milk . . . Both are the products of 
“CELLU’’—a name specializing in QUALITY 
DIETETIC FOODS for over a quarter 
century. 


Other low sodium, protein rich foods by 
“CELLU” include Peanut Butter, Salmon, 
Tuna Fish, Shrimp and Boned Chicken. 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE INC. 


Dept. 12A, Chicago 12, Illinois 


CELLU PRODUCTS ARE THE FINEST OF THEIR KIND 


FOSTER builds over 


200 


_ Matched Models 


OF WELDED ALL-ALUMINUM 
REFRIGERATORS AND FREEZERS 


especially designed for modern food 
service dependability, 24 hours a 
day — year after year. 


One Line 


One Price One Quality 


FREE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


Foster Refrigerator Corp. Hudson, N. Y. 
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Also from the U.S.D.A. is a new 
leaflet concerned with civil defense. 
Titled “Defense Guides for Commer- 


' cial Food Facilities,’ it is designed 


primarily to help food processors and 
wholesale distributors plan in order 
to reduce vulnerability of food facil- 
ities to attack or other enemy action. 
The major portion of the leaflet is 
devoted to suggestions to promote 
continuity of management and produc- 
tion in such an emergency. Some of 
this thinking would be applicable and 
adaptable in other fields. Copies of 
this Agriculture Information Bulle- 
tin No. 169 are being sold for 10 
cents each by the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Interns Graduate. Ten dietetic in- 
terns of The Ohio State University 
Hospital were honored at a graduation 
dinner in September, at which Adelia 
Beeuwkes, School of Public Health, 
University of Michigan, was guest 
speaker. Certificates were presented 
to the following interns: 

Lois Ahl, University of Akron 
Mary Louise Crosby, University of 

Washington, Seattle 
Geraldine Louise Cusick, Miami Uni- 

versity, Oxford, Ohio 
Sondra Lou Drum Kramer, Miami 

University, Oxford, Ohio 
Mary Rose Kaleel, University of 

Delaware, Newark 
Maretta Joan Long, University of 

Maryland, College Park 
A. Morene Miller, University of New 

Mexico, Albuquerque 
Mary Lou Piché, University of Ver- 

mont, Burlington 
Raymonde Potvin, Laval University, 

Quebec 
Ruth M. Theine, Milwaukee-Downer 

College, Milwaukee 


Army Personnel. The following 
changes in personnel have been an- 
nounced by the Army Medical Spe- 
cialist Corps: 

Appointments and Active Duty 

2nd Lt. Georgia B. Bryant 
2nd Lt. Annette E. Chandler 
2nd Lt. Laura N. Eller 
2nd Lt. Cora B. Holliday 
2nd Lt. Vivian B. W. Lui 
2nd Lt. Eleanor J. Senn 
2nd Lt. Brenda A. Shea 
2nd Lt. Helen C. Stroud 
2nd Lt. Ketty Stuart 
2nd Lt. Nancy L. Webb 
2nd Lt. Elizabeth J. Yelton 
Reserve Officers Relieved from Active 
Duty 
1st Lt. Susan F. Adkins 
1st Lt. Mildred G. Bean 
ist Lt. Shirley M. Berryman 
1st Lt. Gretchen L. Brunzell 
1st Lt. Geraldine M. Gocke 
1st Lt. Betty J. House 
1st Lt. Flora R. South 
1st Lt. Julia Woods 

Gertrude P. Mooney has been pro- 
moted from First Lieutenant to Cap- 
tain. 


Dehydrofrozen Foods. Although not 
yet on the market, much discussion 
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the Sponsor —The Army Medical Service, whose mission is to provide the finest 


care available for the Army’s sick and wounded personnel. Army 
dietitians make a distinguished contribution to the Service by administering all phases of 
the Food Service Divisions in Army hospitals in this country and overseas. 


the Programs —First, an AMSC-sponsored Student Dietitian Program, giving 


financial assistance to outstanding students majoring in Foods and 
Nutrition or Institution Management. You enlist in the Women’s Army Corps Reserve, 
and remain in your school to complete your educational requirements, receiving in excess 
of $200 per month. At the time of graduation you are commissioned in the AMSC 
to take part in Dietetic Internship. 


Second, an AMSC-sponsored Dietetic Internship, enabling you to qualify as a hospital 
dietitian without financial worry. Approved by the American Dietetic Association, this 
12-month internship gives you experience in both the administrative and therapeutic phases 
of dietetics. The internship is conducted at Walter Reed Army Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
and Brooke Army Hospital, San Antonio, Texas. Upon entering the program you will be 
commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the AMSC, Army Reserve, and will receive $222.30 per 
month plus $47.88 monthly subsistence and quarters, and will enjoy the rank and prestige 
of an Army officer. After completing your internship, you will be assigned as a staff member 
in an Army hospital, working with other officers in an outstanding professional career. 


the. Qualifications —For the Student Dietitian Program, you must have 


completed either your sophomore or junior year, majoring 
in Foods and Nutrition or Institution Management. For the Dietetic Internship, you 
must have a bachelor’s degree, with a major in Foods and Nutrition or in Institution 
Management, from an accredited college or university. 


pSeeseeeeeeeeesnecoeoeee0e 
JADI-1-58 
THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


You owe it to yourself to obtain 
full details on these outstanding educational 
opportunities. Simply clip and mail 
this coupon today, and you will receive A "3 Stain siti is Gil ini se is 
Se ee th al , Army Medical Specialist Corps’ Student 
Dietitian Program and the Dietetic Internship. 


Cea BS a oT Gg 


+ @ 
& - cont ..........-Date of Graduation... . 

















CANADIAN PEA 


The ONLY genuine French-Canadian 
pec soup in an institutional size! 


VEGETABLE SOUP 
FRENCH ONION SOUP 
CHICKEN -with-noodles 
MINESTRONE (not condensed) 


Distributed by GEORGE GARDELLA CO. — 
2036 Howard Street — Detroit 16, Michigan 


FLINT, PORT HURON, TRAVERSE CITY, BAY CITY, GRAND RAPIDS, 
KALAMAZOO, JACKSON, SAULT STE. MARIE, TOLEDO, O. 





EATING IS FUN— 
for 
Older People, Too 


Designed to Aid Proprietors 
of Small Nursing Homes and 
Residences. Also Adaptable 
to Home Kitchens 


CRAMORES 


ebeh'd—be .ea= 
-RYSTALS 


This attractive booklet is a guide to better 
food and food service in the small institution. 
Based on normal nutritional requirements 
for adults, the menu patterns, sample sup- 
pers, and pointers on meal planning have 
their place in any household. Practical ideas 





for making the work of the manager easier 


CRAMORES CRYSTALS 
are ideal for institutional use, pro- 
viding consistent year-round top 
quality real fruit flavor—at half 
the price. 

% Easy to use and store—no 
spoilage—no squeezing 


mm 

—— 

oe 

—_— 

> 

— 

%& Economical—you always have = 
just the right amount on hand = 
= 


guide, hints for economy in buying and 





storage, and suggestions for serving. 


This is a project of the Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion of The American Dietetic Association. 


Single copy 50¢ 
CRAMORES CRYSTALS 


made from a base of pure, dehy- 

drated citrus fruit juices with fruit 

components added to enhance 

flavor and body—are available 

in lemon-lime and orange. 

CRAMORE FRUIT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Point Pleasant 


6 OHNE eo eb cacneeek $2.00 
sabidiue ceria ee 


Ten copies —_- 


Order from: 

THE AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
620 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 
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and research is being conducted on 
dehydrofrozen foods. This method of 
food preservation, developed by the 
U.S.D.A.’s Agricultural Research 
Service, produces foods that are half 
as bulky as when they are frozen. 
Thus processors would be able to use a 
smaller package for the usual amount 
of food, or they could use the stand- 
ard size package and fill it with 
twice as much food. Because dehydro- 
frozen foods are low in moisture (50 
per cent of moisture in the raw food 
is removed before freezing), they do 
not freeze in a solid block as most 
frozen foods do. 

Dehydrofrozen peas will also have 
an economic advantage over frozen 
foods. They are lighter in weight, 
reducing storage, transportation, and 
packaging costs; produce less drip on 
thawing; and permit better control 
of moisture in the final product. 


In a test conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, restau- 
rant operators were enthusiastic 
about dehydrofrozen peas. They re- 
ported the peas were as easy to pre- 
pare as either canned or frozen peas, 
saved storage space, and maintained 
freshness, flavor, and appearance 
after a considerable time on the steam 
table. Customers, too, liked the de- 
hydrofrozen peas. 


Junior Geese. Research at the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station has shown advantages in 
marketing geese age 16 weeks or 
younger, in contrast to the usual 26 
weeks. Junior geese have less fat, 
roast well, and have a high propor- 
tion of edible meat in their oven-ready 
weight. Studies by Dr. Milo Swanson 
and the late T. H. Canfield indicate 
that geese processed when 8 to 11 
weeks old have only half as much drip 
loss as 26-week-old birds. Though the 
younger birds have a higher percent- 
age of bone, this may be outweighed 
by the advantage of less fat and drip 
loss. On the average, the junior geese 
had about 5 to 6 per cent more edible 
meat than did the older geese. 


Maple Sirups. Taste tests of differ- 
ent grades of maple sirup were re- 
cently conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Both producers 
and consumers took part in three 
taste-panel tests. All tasters preferred 
the three highest grade sirups, when 
they were given unmarked samples of 
pure maple sirup to test. Judges con- 
nected with the maple industry gen- 
erally preferred the two _ highest 
grades of pure sirup; groups of con- 
sumers with little experience in judg- 
ing usually liked the slightly more 
intense flavor and more amber color 
of the next lower grade. In pure maple 
sirup, color and flavor are closely re- 
lated. Very light colored sirups have 
a mild maple flavor and are given a 
higher grade. In darker sirups such 
flavor as caramel helps to intensify the 
flavor of the product. These sirups 
have lower grades, 
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Instant 








PREAM 
DAIRY PRODUCT FOR COFFEE | 
ORATORIES inc comer 


wm & we overeTic LAP 





Coffee with PREAM is good... and hot! 


Sanitary PREAM Packets cost 
less per serving than cream — 
more economical than 
half-and-half ! 


Creaming hot drinks with cold 
liquid cream can quickly make 
them lukewarm and unappetiz- 
ing to your patients. 

But modern hospitals like 
the major airlines—have learned 
how to serve a steaming hot, de- 
liciously-creamed cup of coffee 
every time. They use ever-fresh 
PREAM, in individual packets, 
wherever cream is desired. 

PREAM dissolves instantly and 
adds rich cream flavor... but 
doesn’t cool off hot drinks! Hos- 





pital patients appreciate the fact 
that Pream won’t spill, won’t 
spoil. It’s a 100% pure dairy 
product, pasteurized and homo- 
genized, but keeps indefinitely 
without refrigeration. 

PREAM Packets save your food 
budget dollars and help your 
kitchen run smoother. They are 





Yes, I would 
like free sam- 
ples of Pream 
Packets, to 
measure pa- 
tient accept- 
ance and serv- 
ing economy. 


M & R Dietetic Labor 


NAME - as ~ 


POSITION 


HOSPITAL. pane 


ADDRESS. “ a - 





ee 
Instant PRE Aw a) 


atories, Inc., Columbus 16, Ohio 


light, easy to store, and com- 
pletely eliminate the washing, 
sterilizing (and breakage) of 
pitchers and creamers. 

Send today for a sample box 
of individual PREAM Packets. 
Try PREAM, and see how your 
patients appreciate really good, 
really hot coffee. 
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News of State 
Assaciations 


Alabama Dietetic Association. On 
November 8 and 9, the Alabama 
Dietetic Association met in Birming- 
ham. The program included: 

“Are You Eating Too Much Fat?”— 

a symposium 
“Selling Our Profession’—Mrs. J. L. 

Suydam, Montgomery 
“You and Your Human Relations”— 

Minnie Miles, Ph.D., School of Com- 

merce and Business Administration, 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
Evaluation . of Nutrition Movie’— 

Helen Covington, Carraway Meth- 


Journal 


of The American Dietetic Association 


odist Hospital, Birmingham 

“Caring for Diabetic Children in Ala- 
bama”—Ruth Azar, VA Hospital, 
Montgomery 


California Dietetic Association. The 
Department of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, was the 
scene of the fall meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Dietetic Association on Novem- 
ber 15 and 16. The program included: 


“Education for Undergraduate 
Women’—D>r. Stanley Freeborn, 
Provost on the Davis campus 

“Influence of Maternal Diet on Well- 
Being of the Mother and Child”— 
Dr. William Darby, School of Med- 
icine, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville 





For FAST foasting— 


to avoid 
food service 
delays... 


there’s no substitute for 


Savory’s automatic toasting operation 
makes food service faster, easier and 
more economical because there’s no 
wait for loading—no delay in toast 


delivery. 


in hospitals, schools and 


institutions 


where rigid meal schedules must be 
maintained, a Savory toaster keeps 
pace with demand by providing 6 to 
12 slices of fresh hot toast every 


minute. 


—and Savory toasters are sturdy and 
easy to clean, too. Made of gleaming 


stainless steel, 
years. 


they'll serve you for 


Ask your Kitchen Supply Dealer for 


details, or write: 


Savory 


EQUIPMENT, 


INCORPORATED 
120 Pacific St., 


Newark, 
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The California Association has 
formed a Workshop Committee, the 
purpose of which is to establish a 
program of continuing education at 
a graduate level for dietitians. To 
date, two workshops—one on kitchen 
planning, the other on diet therapy 
have been held. The workshop on 
kitchen planning, under the direction 
of Louise Christensen, consisted of 
2-hr. sessions held each week for 
twelve weeks. The schedule of meet- 
ings was arranged so that the usual 
areas in a kitchen were considered in 
order, i.e., from delivery and storage 
to food distribution or service. The 
faculty of the workshop included home 
economists, dietitians, architects, 
kitchen design engineers, sanitarians, 
and representatives from utility and 
equipment companies. Recordings were 
made of the discussions, so that tran- 
scriptions, after editing, can be made 
available to those who attended and 
others who might wish to purchase 
|them. Seventeen dietitians registered 
for the workshop; average attendance 
was fourteen. Also for the administra- 
tive dietitian, an eight-week course 
on food cost control was held at the 
Santa Fe Hospital in Los Angeles, 
this fall, with Ben Scales, Special 
| Assistant, VA Hospital, Long Beach, 
as the teacher. 


Colorado Dietetic Association. Colo- 
rado dietitians met in Pueblo on 
November 9. Following a morning 
business meeting, the afternoon pro- 
|gram featured an address by Dr. 
| Robert H. Redwine, St. Mary-Corwin 
Hospital, Pueblo, on “Infectious 
Hepatitis as Related to Liver Func- 
tion and Its Dietary Treatment.” 
Bessie Brooks West attended as A.D.A. 
representative. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. In Sep- 
tember, some fifty members of the 
| Chicago Dietetic Association partici- 
pated in an afternoon and evening 
workshop on “Specifications for 
| Frozen Foods.” In the afternoon four 
|groups were formed to work on 
| specifications for orange juice, spinach, 
peas, and broccoli. Max Austin, of the 
| Processed Foods Division, U.S.D.A., 
|in which he serves nineteen states as 
| Chief of Inspection and Grading 
| Service, attended as a resource person. 

Following dinner, Mr. Austin and 
|several other experts discussed the 
needs of frozen food specifications. 
| Bessie Brooks West, A.D.A. office, 
|opened the meeting by talking on 
|“Am I an Efficient Buyer?” stressing 
| that dietitians should make their 
| wants known to the frozen food indus- 
| try and to the government. Mr. Austin 
| pointed out that specifications should 
| be clearly written and include grades. 
Frank Hereford of the Food and 
Drug Administration discussed gov- 
ernment controls on misbranding and 
|adulteration and reminded members 
‘that U.S. government standards con- 
|stitute law. The Food and Drug 
| Administration is at present spending 
|most of its time and money on the 
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Utility Carts . TrayTrucks . Dish Trucks 


Pay Their Way Saving Minutes Each Day! 


' 


UTILITY CARTS FOR EVERY FOOD SERVICE NEED! 
Look at the choice you have in LAKESIDE utility carts for 
serving and clearing tables .. . for portable shelf and work 
space! All are outstanding values: made of easy-to-clean 
stainless steel . . . designed for smooth, silent handling . . . 
built for years of dependable service. And even if you save 
only minutes a day with a LAKESIDE utility cart, it pays for 
itself in a year! 


TRAY TRUCKS “AUTOMATE” FOOD SERVICE | STORE'N’ CARRY DISH TRUCKS 


= 
Here's the answer to E & 


> 
® fast, efficient tray serv- 
ice to rooms... 


















A compact, mobile unit for 
storing, carrying, distribu- 
ting hundreds of dishes. 
Accommodates any size or 
combination of dishes... 
extra shelf below... rolls 
under average counter. 





® portable shelf space in 
kitchens .. . 










® holding servings pre- ' Dd . Ly > = 
pared in advance... ' 


® movable shelves for 
walk-in refrigerators 


® many other uses! 


With All Shelf Edges Down: 







Carrying Capacity......... : ; 5 4Q0 Ibs. .f Length... SM 
Wheels: 2 swivel, 2 fixed (STD. Equip.) i i i i i i ia. | Overall Hei z 
Standard Bumper Equipment......................... 5”, two swivel, 
; Hand ‘two fixed 
Shipping Weight............... Handle and 
Corners 
400 Ibs. 
90 Ibs. 








Channel bumper, all swivel 
caster wheels, 8” swivel 
and/or fixed wheels. 








OPTIONAL Equipment at extra cost Channel bumper, all swivel ip bumper, channel bumper 
caster wheels, 8” swivel all swivel caster wheels. 


and/or fixed wheels. 














PLATFORM TRUCK UTILITY DOLLY a_i 








UTILITY PANS BOXES 


= 
Tr» Model 450... . <s ‘ Medel 476... \ 
: al 20 x 20”, four | -S oS 20 x 20” galvan- >) % 
Ld UTILITY A WASTE 4” swivel cast- @ Ome ized iron, four 4” x =% a 
BOXES Pr } ers, 400 Ib. ca- ' swivel casters, 400 x 
# pacity ....$31.50 Ib. capacity \ 


CAN DOLLY $14.95, I~ 


te, Mode! 475 - - G& ~._sCTRAY STAND 

at iam ’ a 

se four ball-bear- é me | Model 677 .. . Folding stand 

ing swivel casters éd with 16% x 17” shelf 
$11.75 $18.75 


Model 111. . . for 311, Model 141... for 311, Model 131... for | 

411, 444, 459, 655, 688 411 carts. 14/2 x 6 x 5%” 311, 411 carts. 1412 x 

carts. 21 x 141, x 5”..$12.60 $9.50 12 x 5%".......$12.60 |. 

Model 122 for 322, 422, Model 142 for 322, 422, Model 132 for 322, 

526 carts. 24 x 16% x 5” 526 carts, 16% x 6x 5%" 422, 526 carts, 16% x 
14, 10.50 12 x 5Y4"....0- $13.40 










$14.70 $10.5 
Prices FOB Milwaukee, slightly higher in West. Subject to chenge. 
MEG INC 1972 SOUTH ALLIS STREET 
® ° MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


America's Leading Manufacturer of Stainless Steel Carts and Trucks 
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problems of adulteration and mislead- 
ing labeling and very little on eco- 
nomic misbranding. Paul Scheffel- 
burger, President, Central States 
Frozen Food Association, spoke on 
standards of identity, standards of 
quality (a word picture), and a stand- 
ardized product (a recipe). He urged 
dietitians to write to his organization 
if they want labels changed. 


Kansas Dietetic Association. The fall 
convention of the Kansas Dietetic 
Association was held November 16 
in Wichita. The morning session con- 
sisted of reports from delegates to 
the national convention, the business 
meeting, and a short period entitled, 
“Crystal Ball Gazing.” Members were 


* 


of The American Dietetic Association 


asked to report on ideas which they 
had developed that helped or improved 
their institution, profession, or com- 
munity. LeVelle Wood, A.D.A. Presi- 
dent-Elect, spoke at the afternoon 
session on important aspects of 
administration. 

Officers for 1957-58 of the Kansas 
Association are: President, Grace 
Shugart, Chairman, Department of 
Institutional Management, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; President- 
Elect, Theodora Stebbins, Head 
Dietitian, Parsons State Training 
School, Parsons; Secretary, Kathleen 
Shea, Dairy Council, Wichita; and 
Treasurer, Ruth Hopkins, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 


DISHWASHING DEPT. - CHRIST HOSPITAL - CINCINNATI 


food service might 


cost you much less 


¢ The present equipment for the preparation and serving of food 


in your establishment may be in perfect condition. But, are you cer- 


tain that it is as efficient as it might be if it were partially replaced 


and properly rearranged? 


© The investment for such changes might be saved in one year and 


become profits thereafter. In one recent case, new Van equipment 


and rearrangement cut dishwashing personnel from 19 to 12 and 


will eventually reduce it to nine! 


® Use Van's century of experience to cut your costs now. 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Branches in Principal Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Louisiana Dietetic Association. The 
Louisiana Dietetic Association’s an- 
nual meeting was held in Baton 
Rouge, November 14 to 16. The theme 
of the meeting was “The Dietitian 
with the Forward Look.” The pro- 
gram included: Roger Deas, American 
Can Company, who spoke on “Purely 
Personal Public Relations”; Dr. Willa 
Vaughn Tinsley, Dean of Home Eco- 
nomics, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, whose topic was, ‘ Creating 
a Favorable Climate for Leadership”; 
and Dr. Douglas Gordon, Baton 
Rouge, whose title was “Obesity— 
Its Cause and Management.” 

At the dinner meeting honoring 
exhibitors, Edward Grant, Director 
of Institutions, State of Louisiana, 


| spoke on, “So You Are a Dietitian.” 


An officers’ workshop was_ held 
prior to the annual meeting at which 
time activities were planned for the 
coming year. The following are offi- 
cers for 1957-58: President, Catherine 
F. Walters, Shreveport; President- 
Elect, Dorothy Bachemin, Hammond; 
Secretary, Emily Bullock, Baton 
Rouge; Treasurer, Shirley Smith, 
Lafayette. Dorothy J. Bates attended 
as A.D.A. representative. 


Maryland Dietetic Association. The 
program of the Maryland Association 
for 1957-58 includes at least two 
meetings with allied organizations. 
In October, Maryland dietitians met 
with the Maryland Public Health 
Association at the National Institutes 
of Health in Bethesda. The program 
featured a panel discussion on “Our 
Senior Population,” and an address 
on “Physical Fitness’ by Shane 
McCarthy. 

In November, the 17th Annual Tri- 
State Hospital Conference was held 
in Washington, at which Maryland 
dietitians attended the dietetic section 
sponsored by the Delaware Dietetic 
Association. Dr. Harold L. Rice, 
Lysine Division, Electro-Chemicals 
Department, E. I. DuPont deNemours 
Company, spoke on “High Quality 
Protein from Cereal Products through 
Amino Acid Supplementation.” 

At a meeting in February, to be 
held in Baltimore, an address on 
“Dietary Fats—How Do We Inter- 
pret Recent Research?” will be pre- 
sented by Albert I. Mendeloff, M.D., 
Physician-in-Chief, Sinai Hospital, 
Baltimore, and Associate Professor 
of Medicine, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Medical School. 


Montana Dietetic Association. A 
workshop on “Continuing Education 
for the Dietitian” was held on Novem- 
ber 7 prior to the annual meeting of 
the Montana Dietetic Association in 
Billings on November 8. The work- 
shop featured a morning panel on 
“What Are the Problems?” which 
included: a hospital administrator, a 
nurse, two hospital dietitians, a food 
service supervisor, a personnel direc- 
tor, a physician, and a college food 
service manager. In the afternoon, 
Edward Stow, Sanitarian for the 
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A Brief History of Milling and 


Baking by sci—NCE WRITER 


Better Machines and Better Methods 


From the time of Oliver Evans and his mechanized, water- 
powered mill in 1785 to the mid-1800s, when the Middle West 
was becoming America’s grain empire, many improvements 
and refinements took place in milling methods. 

CRE 


Starting with the first process, preliminary cleaning of the 
wheat, it was found that a number of machines were needed 
—batteries of sieves to separate the wheat from dirt and for- 
eign matter, and bolters to sift the flour after grinding. 


Each of these processes was improved as time passed. Air 
was introduced, as blast or suction, in the cleaning process. 
Centrifugal force was used. 


Let’s examine each process in more detail. 
They Made a Machine That Would Clean 


The miller is faced with a difficult problem at the very be- 
ginning of his operation. He must clean the wheat that ar- 
rives at his mill. It must be rid of dirt, the beard removed. 
Sound grain kernels must be separated from diseased. 


How was it done? Evans used a rolling screen of woven wire 
or perforated metal, but this took up much room in the 
mill and, more important, only a small fraction of the screen 
was in use at any time. So a more efficient system of flat 
sieves, set horizontally or slightly inclined, and oscillated by 
mill power, was substituted. 


The sieves were so constructed that the 
wheatberry passed over them, but loose 
dirt, cockle weed, and other small par- 
ticles passed through. Air was blown 
through the upper screen and across the 
top of the lower to remove dust, which was 
carried off through ducts to a room where 
it was allowed to settle. 


A Success by Switching From Round to Flat 


Having cleaned the grain, the miller channeled it to the 
grindstones and then to bolters. Bolting is a method of sift- 


CHAPTER XVI. Improvements in 
Cleaning and Bolting 


ing through a fine screen or cloth. The bolters were cylinders 
or polygonal reels. Their purpose was to sift Ws cueawne 
the meal, this dividing the flour into grades 2 
and removing as much of the bran as possible. GRINDING 


Again it was found that the cylinders or reels fe ennicuing 
were much less efficient than flat sieves, which 
eventually replaced them except at certain 
special places in the mill. 


Some Beneficial Results of Enrichment 


With a long history of constant product and processing im- 
provement it was only natural that millers bettered the nu- 
tritive value through enrichment of their family white flour 
with vitamin B,, vitamin B., niacin, and iron when process- 
ing losses of these elements were fully understood. Bakers, 
too, followed suit by enriching their white bread and rolls 
with the vitamins and iron. 


A half a generation has passed since enrichment became the 
general practice of millers and bakers in the United States. 
Think of the incalculable benefit to the health of millions of 
Americans that has resulted. Physicians, nutritionists, dieti- 
tions praise enrichment and continue to support it enthusi- 
astically. In their professional work, they are seeing fewer 
and fewer cases of disease ==-—>-*" QS 


associated with deficiencies so 


of these vitamins. Much 
credit must be given to > 
white flour and bread A 
ANCIENT BREADS & MODERN ENRICHED BREAD 


enrichment. 


Roche, a world leader in research and production “by the 
tons,” is proud that its vitamins, in forms engineered for 
efficient use by millers and bakers, have contributed so much 
to better health. 


This is one of a series of articles which is being published in professional 
nutritional and dietetic journals, and which will be widely distributed for 
educational purposes. Reprints of this and all previous chapters are available 
without charge. Write to the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 1956 
Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, P.Q. 


The next chapter titled: *‘An Analysis of the Wheatberry’’ will be pub- 
lished soon. 


*This is the title of a definitive history of milling by John Storck and 
Walter Dorwin Teague, published by the University of Minnesota Press at 
Minneapolis and copyrighted by the University of Minnesota. It is used 
with permission as a source of material for this series of advertisements. 


Enriched with vitamins and iron for better nutrition 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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City of Billings, spoke on “The Law’ the University’s Food Management 
and the Food Handler.” He was fol- course. 
lowed by Earl Fellbaum, whose title 
was: ‘How an Idea Gets from One 
Place to Another.” 
dinner meeting was a review of knowl- 
edge of cholesterol metabolism by Dr. 
Gladys Roehm, Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman. 


relationships, communications, 


who was assisted by two students from 





Your silent partner in quality 
{COSA oe 


EFF-5700—nappy 


EFF-5100—compartment plate 


oe aa 
a AMB-5300—coffee cup bia aes: 
AMB-5400—saucer 


AMB-5200—dinner plate 


ARROW }HEA 


cuts clatter, cuts costs! 


Arrowhead serves with quiet dignity, soft-pedals noise, makes 
the difference between irritating dinnerware clatter and easy, 
relaxed service for hospitals and institutions. Budget-wise it makes 
an even bigger difference...with savings up to 80% on breakage... 
more savings in time and labor! And with Arrowhead, you have 
your choice of Heavy Duty wide rim style, lighter weight Efficiency 
Ware or handsome patterns to meet your specific requirements. 


Get the full story from your Arrowhead salesman, or vane for new, 
colorful, illustrated catalog: 


C) ARROWHEAD 
\ 4387 West 35th Street 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 


Made by the makers of BROOKPARK dinnerware for the home 
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North Carolina Dietetic Association. 
Highlight of the November 1 and 2 were the dates of 
the joint meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Home Economics and Dietetic 
Associations in Asheville. ‘Shared 
Responsibility for Community Prob- 
The following day, the annual fall lems” was the theme of the meeting. 
meeting of the Montana Association The program featured a debate on 
called to order, business was “Resolved: That Home Economics Is 
reported, and incoming officers were Growing in Shared Responsibility for 
installed. In the afternoon, members Community Problems.” 
attended an illustrated talk and_ session, discussion groups considered: 
demonstration on “Do It the Easy recruitment, effective teaching, human 
Way” by Dr. Lendal H. Kotschevar, 
Montana State University, Missoula, 


At another 


professional growth. At the third and 
last session of the meeting, Herbert 
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Pollack, M.D., of New York City, 
spoke on “Newer Concepts of Nutri- 
tion as a Therapeutic Agent.” 


Rhode Island Dietetic Association. 
A business meeting of the Rhode 
Island Dietetic Association was held 
November 13 in Providence. Ruth E. 
Tucker, Ph.D., delegate, reported on 
the A.D.A. Annual Meeting in Miami. 
New officers, as follows, were intro- 
duced: President, Helen E. Curtin, 
VA Hospital, Davis Park; President- 
Elect, Marjorie Barry, Truesdale Hos- 
pital, Providence; Treasurer, Irene 
Sweeney, Apponaug; and Secretary, 
Gertrude A. Cooke, VA _ Hospital, 
Davis Park. 


Washington State Dietetic Associa- 


| tion. November 15 and 16 were the 


dates of the fall meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Dietetic Association in 
Tacoma. The program opened with a 
panel discussion on emergency feed- 


| ing with short talks to point up the 
| work of the Red Cross, Civil Defense, 
| and the Army. Another feature of the 


meeting was a second panel on “Salary 

Schedules and Employment.” Other 

highlights on the program included: 

“Liver Disease’”—Dr. Theodore Smith, 
Western Clinic, Tacoma 

“Research Findings on the Nutritional 
Status of Washington Adolescent 
Children’’— Nellie Esselbaugh 
Breakey, Ph.D., Washington State 
College, Pullman 


West Virginia Dietetic Association. 
Clarksburg was the scene of the fall 
meeting of the West Virginia Dietetic 


| Association on November 8 and 9. 
| Dr. Herman Fisher, Pathologist, St. 
| Mary’s Hospital, spoke on ‘Diabetes 


and the A.D.A. Diet.” Marjorie 
Morrison, Florida Board of Health, 


| represented A.D.A. at this meeting. 


Officers for 1957-58 of the West 


| Virginia Association are: President, 
| Margaret L. Smith, Charleston Gen- 


eral Hospital, Charleston; President- 
Elect, Winifred Castle, VA Hospital, 
Huntington; Treasurer, Joan Mit- 
chell, Williamson; and _ Secretary, 
Katherine Spencer, Beckley Memorial 
Hospital, Beckley. 


Association 

Civil Defense. Rosemary Lodde, who 
attended the National Women’s Advi- 
sory Committee meeting in October 
in Washington, D.C., as A.D.A. repre- 
sentative, has given us the following 
report: 

Theme of the fifth annual confer- 
ence of the National Women’s Advi- 
sory Committee of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration was “Govern- 
ment in Emergency and Woman 
Power.” About 150 representatives of 
leading women’s and civil defense 
organizations attended the meeting. 

The speakers emphasized that be- 


| cause of the conditions of the world 
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The City of Hope Nursing Depart- 
ates aon /* ment says: “We find Flex-Straws 
orie are more convenient and safe—no lost motion in patient bed 
: ; adjustment as with old style drinking tubes—greater patient 
® , : : 

: The paper straw a | comfort, no broken glass danger with Flex-Straws.” 
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flexible angle 





e Disposable 
The City of Hope Administrative Department says: “There is 


greater patient satisfaction and efficiency with Flex-Straws— 
and cold liquids. patients appreciate the single-service of Flex-Straws—there’s 

never a doubt as to its cleanliness—nurses enjoy easy dispens- 
ing and disposal—net results for City of Hope by using Flex- 
Straws is over-all efficiency?’ 


e For use in hot 


vi- : ‘i ~ 
: Sn) ./A% The City of Hope Purchasing Department says: “Flex-Straws 
mean economy—no labor costs for sterilization—no expen- 


Unwrapped Straws in \ s> sive replacement for broken tubes—no costs for brushes and 
Special Dispenser Box 


+ a FLEX-STRAW ‘\ ------—- 


cleaning materials:’ 
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in which we live today, civil defense 
planning must be speeded up. In look- 
ing backward, progress has_ been 
made, but it seems slow in looking 
forward. Civil defense must become 
a way of life. The Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, Lewis E. Berry, Jr., 
stated that civil defense must become 
as important to us as the health 
department, police department, and 
similar organizations. He explained 
various matters, such as the budget 
for civil defense, legislative matters, 
and progress in the shelter program. 
Another speaker asserted that in the 
event of a nuclear attack it is un- 
likely that enough weapons would be 
delivered at one time to wipe out a 
nation but that the initial attack 


——S==S5 > 








“He's cross as a bear until he gets 
Continental Coffee!” 
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would be a knockout blow so that 
retaliation will be impossible. 

Other subject matter of the confer- 
ence included dangers of nuclear war- 
fare, fall-out and protection from it, 
city dispersal plans, state plans, 
shelter programs, preservation of rec- 
ords, research and development pro- 
grams, guided missiles, requirements 
for a medical care plan, and man and 
woman power. 

Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tor, Leo A. Hoegh, stated that, to 
keep our nation great, we must con- 
tinue to fight for peace, sustain a 
great military force, and have a civil 
defense plan the basic mission of 
which is to protect the people. Leader- 
ship at each level of government— 
federal, state and local, and partic- 
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ularly at the local level—is needed. 
Coordinated efforts of all organiza- 
tions and individuals are needed if 
civil defense is to work. 

At the final meeting various resolu- 
tions were passed for presentation to 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. One resolution was that govern- 
ment at all levels be urged to take 
immediate action commensurate with 
its civil defense responsibilities be- 
cause of failure of people to acknowl- 
edge and recognize the threat to world 
peace and national security. It was 
recommended that the President and 
each governor and mayor be advised 
of this resolution. 

A second resolution recommended 
that FCDA make a statement of its 
policy which will reassure volunteer 
groups of their continued importance 
to civil defense. Another was that a 
successful program will depend on 
the governmental agencies at all 
levels. Another resolution was passed 
to produce a film on home protection, 
to add to the material available for 
civil defense chairmen to use in 
stimulating civil defense. 


Dietetic Institute. The 


American 
Hospital Association, with A.D.A. as 
a co-sponsor, will hold an Institute 
in Hospital Dietary Administration 
in Dallas, January 20 to 24. Further 
details and applications may be ob- 
| tained from Ruth M. Kahn, Dietetics 


Specialist, Council on Professional 
Practice, American Hospital Associa- 
tion, 18 East Division Street, Chi- 
cago. 


CNO. The Council of National Or- 
ganizations of the Adult Education 


| Association of the U.S. held its an- 


nual meeting in New York City, 
December 11 to 13. Ruth M. Yakel 
attended as our official representative 
and also participated as a member 
of the program planning committee. 
This group is composed of national 
organizations interested in adult edu- 
cation. Among these are the American 
Dental Association, American Home 
Economics Association, American 
Hospital Association, American Li- 


| brary Association, and the U.S. Dept. 


of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Obituaries 


Jeanne Kleckner Foltz. Word has 
been received in the A.D.A. office of 
the death on August 14, 1957, of 
Jeanne Kleckner Foltz in Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Foltz had been on the staff at 
Pottsville Hospital, Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania as Chief Dietitian, and later 
on the dietary staff of Doctors’ Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. She had been a 
member of the Association since 1948. 


Lois Jean MacGregor. The A.D.A. 
office was particularly saddened to 
learn of the death of a new member, 
Lois Jean MacGregor. Miss Mac- 
Gregor was admitted to membership 
by Executive ‘ourd action in October. 
She was a graduate of General Beadle 
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State Teachers College, Madison, 
South Dakota. In order to qualify for 
admission to an approved dietetic 
internship, she had taken further 
work at Iowa State College. Dur- 
ing the past year she had been an 
intern at the University of Oklahoma 
Medical Center, Oklahoma City, and 
completed her internship in August. 


Mildred Cottier Murdock. The 
A.D.A. office has been notified of the 
death of Mildred Cottier Murdock, 
who was a member of the dietary staff 
at the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Roanoke. Mrs. Murdock had 
been a member of the Association 
since 1936, and had formerly worked 
at Kings Park Hospital, Kings Park, 
New York, and Jefferson Hospital, 
Roanoke. 


News of Products 
and Sewices 


Two new low-calorie salad dressings 
are offered by Milani Foods, Inc. To- 
mato-Garlic has no sugar, no oil, 1 
calorie per teaspoon. Bleu Cheese has 
no sugar, no oil, less than 3 calories 
per teaspoon. Each dressing carries 
a label showing the caloric value, fat, 
protein, and carbohydrate, computed 
by weight and %-oz. serving for quick 
reference by weight-watchers. 

Luster-Safe, a _ water-resistant, 
plastic, floor finish is offered by 
Edward Don & Company. Lustrous 
without buffing, yet non-slip for com- 
plete safety, the new product is said 
to be easy to apply and is approved as 
non-inflammable by the Underwriters 
Laboratories. It is available in 1-, 5-, 
15-, 30-, and 55-gal. containers. 

Distributed in %-gal. and 1-gal. 
containers, each with its own press- 
type portion-control dispensers, Anco 
Liquid Malt has just been introduced 
by L. L. Antle & Co., Inc., One gal. 
of the product is equal to 20 lb. 
powdered malt in flavoring strength, 
mixes instantly and uniformly. Malt- 
ed milks and milk shakes in all 
flavors, ice cream and ice milk, ice 
cream topping, frozen custards, and 
frosted malteds are some of the 
suggested uses for the new product. 

The Lowboy Boileret coffee or tea 
urn, with 4- or 8-gal. capacity, has 
been added to Amcoin Corporation’s 
line of “all glass interior” coffee brew- 
ing equipment. The exterior is of 
corrosion-resistant monel. The dis- 
pensing route connecting the line to 
the body and the liner are made of 
heat-resistant Pyrex glass. Features 
of the new urn are a low water cut-off 
control and a pressure relief valve 
which signals when water has reached 
the desired temperature. Other con- 
trols are automatic. 

DuBois Co., Inc., announces the de- 
velopment of ‘“Rins-A-Trol,” a new 
type rinse injection machine for dish- 
washing machines. Not affected by 
water pressures and live steam in 
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the line, a pressure switch which 
operates at less than 1 lb. rinse 
pressure controls the electrical sys- 
tem and piston pump. The pump, 
powered by a 21-volt electric motor, 
operates only while the rinse is on. 
The feeding tank for rinse additive 
holds a %-gal. supply of fluid. The 
working parts are covered by a shell 
of translucent plastic and stainless 
steel. The pump assembly cover is 
illuminated by a white pilot light 
when the unit is operating. 

An eight-page booklet, ‘Canned 
Food Tables,” has been released by 
the Consumer Service Division of the 
National Canners Association to be 
used as a helpful guide in buying and 
using canned foods efficiently. The 
booklet is perforated for use as a 
rermanent record in a loose leaf note- 
book. Table 1 gives the “Nutritive 
Values of Average Size Servings of 
Canned Foods,” beginning with fruits, 
then juices and nectars, vegetables, 
fish and seafood, and meat and poul- 
try. Each item gives weight per gram 
and approximate measure, along with 
calories, and content of protein, fat, 
carbohydrate, calcium, phosphorus, 
iron, and the vitamins. Table 2 is the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances 
from the 1953 revision of the Food 
and Nutrition Board, National Re- 
search Council, Publication No. 302. 
Table 3 lists Canned Foods: Serving 
Per Can or Jar; infant foods are also 
included. Table 4 gives Common Con- 
tainer Sizes. Table 5, Substituting 
One Can for Another Size, is for 
institutional use. 
avai'sble upon request. 

The Chicago Dietetic Supply House 
is now offering through grocery stores 
and supermarkets a high-protein, low- 
sodium cheese and a low-sodium dry 
milk which have previously been sup- 
plied only to hospitals, institutions, 
and special food stores. The cheese 
resembles Cheddar in flavor, texture, 
and color and may be used in food 
preparation just as ordinary cheeses 
are used. It also lends itself well to 
easserole dishes, salads, and snacks. 
The CELLU low-sodium dry milk, 
when reconstituted, has a flavor 
similar to fresh pasteurized skim milk 
and can be used as a beverage, in 
soups, or with low-sodium cottage 
cheese. 

Liquid all-vegetable FRYMAX has 
been developed specifically for restau- 
rant and institution use by Procter 
& Gamble. “Metsil,” an exclusive in- 
gredient developed and trademarked 
by Procter & Gamble, is used to pre- 
vent excessive smoking, gum forma- 
tion, and foaming and to combine 
ease of handling with long kettle 
stability. Being a liquid, FRYMAX 
pours freely over a wide range of 
temperatures and distributes evenly 
around kettle coils,.thus preventing 
scorching. A 30-lb. standard frying 
kettle can be brought to frying tem- 
perature in less than 8 min., compared 
with 25 min. for a solid shortening. 
Packaged in 5-qt. cans with a net 
weight of 9% lb., the product can 
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be stored on shelves and is easily 
handled by women employees. 

The National Dairy Council has re- 
vised its poster, “Milk Made the Dif- 
ference,” which is comprised of gq 
series of pictures contrasting growth 
of young animals fed a combination) 
of foods typical of that recommended 
for growing children including milk, 
and animals on the same diet with) 
milk omitted. The feeding studies pic-@ 
tured were carried out by the Wiscon-: 
sin Alumni Research Foundation and 
were sponsored by the National Dairy” 
Council. A teacher’s supplement pro-’ 
vides background information from 
which the teacher may select accord-" 
ing to the needs of her pupils. 

A second new release from the Na- 
tional Dairy Council is a twelve-page’ 
booklet, “‘Diet and Heart Disease,”? 
which summarizes current thought on? 
the subject in simplified language. The™ 
booklet also sets forth the current 
concept of what constitutes a good 
diet in relation to this health problem 
and enumerates the contributions of 
the dairy industry in this area. 

Vischer Products Company has 
added cooker-freezers to its line of 
Flex-Seal Speed Cookers. With no 
lost labor steps, the food operator is 
enabled to take frozen food out of 
the freezer, cook it without defrost-) 
ing, and serve in about 4 min. Manu- 
factured with three and five cooking 
compartments on a freezer base, they’ 
are equipped for direct steam opera- 
tion. In the three compartment model, 
120 institutional size packages can 
be stored; 180 in the five compart- 
ment unit. Individual compartments 
are independently operated, each’ 
having its own pressure gauge and 
timer, direct-to-drain — self-cleaning” 
valve, and one 3%4-qt. size stainless 
steel pan. A compartment uses 12 to7 
15 packages per hour or one package 
every 2 to 4 min. Two other models 
are available—No. 350F which is 
available with an electric steam gen- 
erator, and No. 550F which has its) 
own self-generating steam supply. 

Packed in 1-gal. cans, four to a 
case, Log Cabin Syrup is now in 
national distribution to the food serv-' 
ice industry according to an an- 
nouncement by General Foods. Aj 
blend of sugar and maple sirup, it is 
usually used as a pour-on for pan- 
cakes, waffles, and French toast, al- 
though it can be used on hot biscuits, 
cornbread, and as a sundae topping. 
Other uses include basting and glaz- 
ing meats or vegetables. 

Victory Metal Mfg. Corp. has com- 
pleted a new research laboratory in 
which it is possible to simulate] 
climatic conditions to meet any re- 
frigeration demand. Adjacent to the 
million-dollar plant built two years) 
ago which manufactures Vimco, 
Sta-Kold, and Sno-Queen refrigera- 
tors, the new structure has been 
specifically constructed for research 
in engineering, experimentation, and/ 
designing of new refrigerator models 
to keep abreast of changing com- 
mercial refrigeration requirements. 
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